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PREFACE. 



EVER sin^e tbe first edition of the Travels of Cy" 
*^ rus, the author has listened with respect and deference 
to the judgement of the public ; and as several specious 
^ objections have been made to the work, and many real 
faults discovered in it, his design in this Preface is to give 
the best answer he can to the one, and to acquaint the 
reader with what he has done to correct the other. 

Tt^ most general defect in the former editions, is the 
inaction ofCj^us, who through the whole course of hi? 
travels has too much of the indolent philosopher, and 
too little of the hero, who was one day to be the con- 
queror of Asia. The nature of this work not requiring 
tile action of an epic poem, this fault might have been 
excused ; the author has nevertheless submitted to the 
judgment of the public, and lias made Cyrus act in the 
several countries through which he passes ; and this 
without departing from the character of a young hero 
upon his travels, or shocking the reader with tales and 
fictions that have no foundation in antiquity. Besides 
this general defect, there are others peculiar to each 
book. 

In the first, the narration is too hasty and concise. 
The reader feels a tender concern for Cassandana, loves 
her and fears to lose her ; nevertheless she disapears qp 
a sudden, and this episode concludes too abruptly. It 
has heen likewise observed, that there is no relation be- 
tween the \drtuous love of Cyrus for Cassandana, and 
the criminal passion of Stryangeus for farina. Nor is 
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vi Preface. 

this all ; Cambyses and Maodane consent to their son's 
marriage, contrary to all the rules of good policy. The 
author liojjcs he has corrected these faults by the addi- 
tiona made to the first book, where he gives a -vi^v of 
the political state of Asia in Cyrus's time. 

In the second book the author had not assigned a 
proper motive for Cyrus's journey to see Zoroaster ; 
theoccasion of it at present is this : the Prince of Persia 
begins to entertain a contempt for religion, and in order 
to guard him ag-aiiisl this danger, Hystaspes his gov- 
ernor engages him to make a visit to the Magi. This 
representation which Zoroaster makes of the wonders 
of nature, and the amiable ideas he gives him of iJie Di- 
vinity, satisfy liis doubts and settle his mind ; and 
while he is thus instructed by philosophical reasoning, 
which could not be supposed very agreeable to a young 
princess accustomed to the gaieties and diversions of the 
court of Ecbatana, the author, to amuse Cassandana, 
has introduced the wives of the Magi celebrating the 
festival of the goddess Mjlhra ; this description relax- 
es the mind, serves for an introduction to the theology 
of the Persians, and makes a proper division of Zoroas- 
ter's discourse upon natural philosophy and religion. 

The third book was all narration, there was no ac- 
tion ; the episode of Amenophiswasthoughtinteresting 
enough, but C_>tus seemed to be forgotten, and was re- 
membered only by I'ellection. The author has found 
means to make this prince present at the revolutions of 
JEgypt, without becoming a prisoner with Apries, or 
countenancing the usurpation of Amasis, displaying oc- 
casionnlly his military virtues and heroic sentiments. 

In tlie fourth and fifth books the Spartans and Alhe- 
nians were put to a great expense of men and ships on- 
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Preface. vii 

ly to amuse Cyrus. Virgil kills and maims some of 
the Athletae in the games, in order to give a lustre to 
his heroes, but the author had exceeded the liberty tak- 
en by the Latin poet. To correct this fault, he has re- 
latA in his fourth book the war between the Lacede- 
monians and l^geans, mentioned by Herodotus, and 
which happeneoprecisely at the time when Cyrus is 
supposed to be at Sparta. This episode has given the 
author occasion to unfold, in a more extensive manner, 
the political state of Sparta, and the different opinions 
of Polybius and Plutarch concerning the designs of 
Lycurgus in his laws and institutions of government. 
In the fifth book a sea-fight is supposed between Meg- 
acles aad Pisistratus, when the Persian prince went in^ 
to Attica. 

In the sixth book PythpgQras shewed clearly that 
thought could not be a property of matter ; but it was 
necessary some pages should be added, to evince that 
we have no reason to believe that extension and thought 
are properties .of the same substance ; and that the 
system of Spinoza (who is meant by Anaximander) is a 
series of loose suppositions without any demonstration. 

The author has made a considerable addition to the 
seventh book with regard to the religion of the Tyrians 
andthe death of Adonis. He thought he m\^\A take 
advantage of this beautiful part of mythology to explain 
the ancient tradition common to almost all nations con- 
cerning a middle god, who was to expiate and destroy 
moral evil by his own great sufferings. As the Pheni- 
cians lived near Judea, they might possibly have clear- 
er ideas of religion than other nations, and this bare 
possibility may perhaps justify that new episode.— 
However, it would be unreasonable to expect that 
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what is put ill the moutli of ea«h philosopher relaliiif' 

to the religion oT his own country, should be fnuiui 

word for word in llie ancients. The author of C^tus 

hasonly wrought into a connected system the rnostbcan- 

1 tiful hints of antiquity, in order to unfold the ^rcat pfln- 

I ciples of religion, and shew that all unions had from 

the beginning some idea of those principles more or less 

I confused. 

In the last book, «eveml important retlections are ad- 
I ded to give mora accuracy to the reasonings of Eleazar, 
land more streugih to the discourse of Daniel ; the lat- 
l ler proves the supernatural establishment of rehgion by 
[ the only proper method for it, that is to say, by a rcla- 
' tiou of facts ; but this discourse at present contains 
several corroborative hints, to shew that these facts are 
incouteslible. And lastly, he refers Cyms to the ac- 
, compUj-limenl of the prophecies in his own persons as au 
I invincible proof of all the truths he ha.s told him. 

The author has made s-everal additions to his Dis- 
[ course ou the ancient mythology, in order to she^v, 
[ that as all the fictions of the Pagans suppose thereali- 
[iyofthc three .states of the world, so all the Pagan di- 
I viuitics may be reduced to one supreme god, the priu- 
! ciple c^aJl beings,agoddesshi8wife,sister, or daughter, 
I and a middle god, who is his son, his representative or 
I vicegerent. Besides these additions, which are the 
I most important, there arc many others less considcra- 
f We, which the author Ihought necessary, to render the 
I transitions more easy and natural, the narration more 
I cennectcd, the princi|iles more palpable, and the rca- 
w>mngs more conclusive. This is what the author hiis 
L done, to correct the real faults in the former editions of 
kLis work. The objcctioDf=, to which he thinks he can 
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Preface. ix 

give a solid answer, without changing any thing in his 
plan, are as follow. 

I. To begin with the least important of them, it has 
been objected, that the author is a plagiary, and that 
hevb in several places transcribed whole pages from 
the bishop of ]^|p,ux's universal history, M. de Tour- 
reil's historical preface. Dr. Cudworth's intellectual 
..system, and the life of Hay-Ebn-Yokdan, translated 
frgm the Arabic. 

These pretended thefts imposed at first upon those 
who were not in a condition to consult the originals ; 
but upon a strict examination, the injustice and igno- 
rance of the critics appeared. The third book, which 
treats of ancient Egypt, contains several remarks, of 
which there is not the least trace in the bishop of 
Meaux's universal history. The author has indeed in 
some places followed the translation made by that 
prelate of cfertain j^assages in Diodorus Siculus, Hero- 
dotus, and Strabo, But is a man a plagiary, because 
in his citations from the ancients he chooses rather to 
follow a good translation than a bad one ? So in com- 
paring M. de Tourreil's preface with the fourth and 
fifth books of his work, the reader will find nothing 
common to them, except some passages purely histor- 
ical. The life of Hay-Ebn-Yokdan, translated from 
the Arabic into Latin by Dr. Pocock, has no resem- 
blance with the author's history of Hermes the second, 
unless it be the general idea of a savage brought up in 
a desert ; there is not the least likeness cither in the 
matter or in the method of the reasoning. The Arabi- 
an philosopher begins with very refined disquisitions in 
anatomy^ passes thence to metaphysical discussions, 
and concludes with the dreams of Mahometan contem- 
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plutive.<4. All the author's reasonings are, on the con- 
trary, 80 managed, that they do not exceed the capaci- 
ty of a common good uiiLterstanding, who has iiu other 
instructor than niituie. He has endeavored so to intro- 
duce hia ideas, aa not to transgress the bounds of prob- 
ability, to range each truth in its proH|r place, to mix 
speculation with sentiment, and to raise the soul by ea- 
sy and natural gradations to the knowledge and love of 
the first Being. Lastly, as to Dr. Cudworth, notwith- 
standing his mistakes and want of method, lie had 
penetrated farther into the mysteries of antiquity thau 
Ihc'Uiost part of critics ; nevertheless this learned man 
says nothing of the three states of the world, which are 
the foundation of all that Cyrus advances upon religion. 
Far from being a plagiary, he had not consulted 
enough the Doctor's excellent remarks concerning the 
three forms of the Divinity ; lie has made more use of 
tliem in this edition, but has always quotett him or the 
original. 

U. It is thought that the episodes, in which the ailth- 
or speaks of love, ar related with too much rapidity, so 
that the reader Las not lime enough to be touched, 
moved, and tianspoited. 

To this it may be answered, that those stories are re- 
lated by persons who ought not to launch out into love 
speeches, tender sentiments, and sprightly images. The 
ancients are very sparing in woi-ds when the situation 
and circumstfinces speak sulKeiently themselves. — 
When Homer is to paint the charms of Helen, he does 
it by a shigle stroke ; she goes i.^to the council of the 
old men, they fix their eyes upon her. arc discomposed, 
and suspend their deliberations. When Virgil makes 
Dido speak, her wdrds arc few bnt each word is a sen- 
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timent The tender passions lose their force and their 
delicacy when they become too eloquent. Besides, all 
the author's fictions, where love is the object, are in the 
twofrst books, and tend to preserve Cyrus from the fol- 
lies of youth, by shewing him, not so much the sweets 
of love, as the bitter effects of it. As soon as he attains 
to a riper age, Cassandana dies, and the hero be- 
gins his travels. This history simply relates facts as 
they happen, without endeavoring after the intrigues, 
speeches, and surprising adventures of romance. 

III. Some object that the Travels of Cyrus are not 
well imagined, arid that any other hero would have suit- 
edjjetter with the author's project than the conqueror 
of Asia. 

Conquerors have generally no other view in extend- 
ing their dominion, than to satisfy their unbounded am- 
bition. Cyrus, on the contrary, made use of his victo- 
ries to procure the happiness of the conquered nations. 
The author's intention in making choice of such a prince 
was to shew, that courage, great exploits, and military 
talents, may indeed excite our admiration, but do not 
form the character of a true hero, without the addition 
of wisdom, virtue, and noble sentiments. In order to 
form such a hero, it was thought allowable to make 
him travel; and the silence of Xenophen, who says 
nothing in his Cyropaedia of what happened to Cyrus 
from his sixteenth to his fortieth year, leaves the author 
at liberty to imagine this fiction. The relation of the 
prince's travels furnishes an occasion to describe the re- 
ligion, manners and politics of the several countries 
through which he passes. These travels cannot surely 
appear unnatural ; a prudent prince like Cambyses, a 
father who is supposed to be informed of the oracles 
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conceritiug the future greatness of his son, a tributary 
king, who knows the daugcr of sending the joung prince 
a second lime to the court of Elcbatana, ought to be sen- 
sible that Cyrus, at twenty-five years of age, could not 
better employ his time during the interval of a profound 
peace, than by travelling into Egypt ftnd Greece. It 
was necessary to prepare a prince who was to be one 
day the founder and the lawgiver of a mighty empire, 
to accomplish his high destiny, by acquiring in each 
country some knowledge worthy of iiis great genius. Is 
there any thing strained in all this 1 No other hero could 
answer the author's intention ; had he made any other 
prince travel, he would have lost all advantages he has 
dra%vn from the choice of Cyras, as the del iverer of the 
people of God, as contemporary with the great men 
with whom he consults, and as living in an age, the 
learning, manners and events, of which could alone be. 
suitable to the design of this work. 

IV. Those who make no distinction between the plan 
of Telemachus and that of C\tus, continually cry out, 
that there is no unity of action in the latter. 

Nothing is more unreasonable than to compare two 
works of such different natures ; instruction is indeed 
the aim of both, but they arc not formed upon the same 
originals. The author of Telemachus writes a contin- 
uation of an epic poem. The author of Cyrus fills up 
the chasm in a philosophical history ; the one has imi- 
tated Homer with success, the other lias taken Xeno- 
phon for his model. M. de Cambray strews every 
where the richest flowers of poesy ; he paints nature in 
all her variety, and the obj ects themselves become visi- 
ble; ho describes all the motions of the heart of man, 
wid makes us lirl Ihf-m suecessively ; he renders Ihf 
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most sublime truths, palpable, and never fatigues the 
mind with abstracted ideas ; he passes from beautifiil 
images to noble sentiments, and finds a shorter way to 
the heart than by reasoning ; he walks, he flies, he sighs, 
he thunders, he mournis, he rejoices, he assumes all 
forms by turns, and never fails to transform us with himi 
The author's utmost ambition was to unfold the prin- 
ciples of his master, without daring to attempt an imi- 
tation of his graces ; he chose a subject more propor- 
tioned to his capacity, a work in w^hich he was to com- 
pare the philosophical ideas of others, rather than exert 
a poetic invention ; he did not pretend to write an epic . 
poem. In this kind of Action the hero should never dis- 
appear ; it is he whom we listen to, it is he only whom 
we love ; the poet grows tiresome when he personates 
too much the philosopher : he is to instruct only by 
hints, and'not by long and elaborate discussions. — 
The observation of these rules was incompatible with 
the author's views ; his design was to shew the gradu- 
al progress of the mind in the search of truth, to com- 
pare the religions, governments and laws of different 
nations, and to form the legislator, rather than the 
conqueror : uni^^ af Ation is by no nueans necessary 
in a work of thisrnature ; it is sufficient if there be 
unity of design. All the author's episodes tend to in- 
struction, and the instructions arc, as he apprehends, 
proportioned to the age of Cyrus. In his youth he is 
in danger of being corrupted by vanity, love and irreli- 
gion ; Mandane, Hystaspes, and Zoroaster preserve 
him from these snares. The history of Apries lays 
open to him all the artifices of a perfidious courtier ; 
that of the kings of Sparta, the dangers of an excessive 
confidence in favorites, or of an unjust diffidence of 
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ministers ; tliat of Periander, the fatal mischiefs which 
attend despotic power and the dispensing with ancient 
Ihws ; that of Pisistratns, the punishment of a base, 
false, and crafty policy, and that of Nabuchodonosot-, 
the dreadful consequences of relapsing into impiety, af- 
ter due light and admonition. The prince is at first 
instructed by fables, to preserve llJm fiom the passions 
of youth ; he aiterwards instructs himself by his own 
reflections, by the examples he sees, and by all the ad- 
ventures he meets with in his travels ; he goes from 
cotmlry to country-, collecting all the treasures of wis- 
dom, conversing with the great men he finds there, and 
peiforming heroic exploits as occasion presents. 

V. Some persons, to discredit the author's work, 
have insinuated, that far from doing homage to reli- 
gion, he degrades it. 

He should tliink himself very unhappy to lia\'B pro- 
produced a work so contrary to his intentions. All 
that he advances upon religion may be reduced to two 
principal points. The first is to prove against the A- 
theists the existence of a supreme Deity, who produced 
the world by his power and governs it by his wisdom. 
To this end Zoroaster unveilsTo us ^.all the wonders of 
nature. Hermes consults the nativ^and genuine ten- 
dency of the heart, and Pythagoras ascends to first 
principles. And thus the author endeavors to unite the 
strength of all that actisc, natural sentiments, and; rea- 
son can afford us for the proof of the first and most im- 
portant of all truths. Tradition strikes in with philo- 
sophy. The author lias endeavored to shew that the 
earliest opinions of the moat knowing and civilized na- 
tions come nearer the truth than those of latter ages ; 
that the theology of the Orientils is more pure than 
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that of the Egyptians, that of the Egyptians less cor- 
rupted than that of the Greeks, and that of the Greeks 
more exalted than that of the Romans ; that the prim- 
itive system of the world was that of one supreme Dei- 
ty ; that in order to adapt this idea to the capacity of 
the vulgar, the divine attributes were represented by 
allegories and hieroglyphics ; that mankind sinking 
into matter, quickly forgot the meaning of those sacred 
symbols, and fell into idolatry ; that idolatry brought 
forth irreligion ; that rash and inconsiderate minds, not 
being able to distinguish between principles and the 
* abuses of them, ran from one excess to another. Such 
have been the variations of the human mind, with re- 
gard to the Deity^ in almost all times and all countries. 
The author's intention throughout his whole system, 
was to shew the wild extravagance of those who main- 
tain that the doctrines of religion are only the effects of 
the ignorance and stupidity of the infant world ; that 
the first men, not knowing the phyisical causes, had 
recourse to invisible powers to explain the phenomena 
of nature ; and lastly, that politicians refined and im- 
proved these indigested ideas in order to compose a 
system of religion useful and necessary to society. 

The second point is to shew, in opposition to the 
Deists, that the principal doctrines of revealed religion, 
concerning the states of innocence, corruption and ren- 
ovation, are as ancient as the world ; that they were 
the foundations of Noah's religion ; that he trans- 
mitted them to his children ; that these traditions were 
thus spread throughout all nations ; that the Pagans 
disfigured, degraded, and obscured them by their ab- 
surd, fictions ; and lastly, that these. {A*imitive truths 
have been no where preserved in their purity, except 



ill thctriiiTfliyi'm. When wc see divers nations agree 
concorritig' the beginning, the decline and the re-es- 
(nblishraeiit of a monarchy, the birth, exploits and vir- 
tocs ofthf" hero who is the restorer of it, is not this a 
jtufBcicnt proof of these principal facts, though the cir- 
cumstances should be related diilereatly, and be even 
fabulous ? The author, in unfolding the ancient tmdi- 
tioDs, has distinguished between fable and truth, philo- 
sophical hy|>otheses and doctrines of faith, essence and 
Ibrm, tlie spirit and the letter, which ought never to be 
separated, but which cannot be confounded without 
dii^gnising and dishonoring Chistianity. He hoped 
thereby to iiave given a plnti of religion, eqnally amia- 
ble and reasonable, and to have shewn that its pruici- 
ples are hcautifid, its consequence natural, and its ori- 
ginal ancient : tliat it enlightens the inind, comforts 
the hcatt, and establishes the welfare of society. 

V!. Those Avbo degrade the wisdom and goodness of 
God, uiider pretence of extolling his power 'and jus- 
tice, have thought tliat Eleazar's discourse too plainly 
favored the opinions of Origen concemingthe prc-ex- 
istcncc of souls and the restitution of all spirits. One 
may venture to say, tliat whoever makes this objection, 
iioes not understand the plan of the work. Each phi- 
losopher speaks to Cynis the language of his own reli- 
giou and country. The Orientals, Egyptians, Greeks; 
aiid Tynans, all agree in the original purity, present 
corruption, and future restoration of nnmkind ; but 
they wrap up these truths in different liibles, each ac- 
cording to the genius of their nation. Eleazar clears 
their system from the pagan fictions, but retains in his 
own tile opinionnii of his sect. The errors which prevail 
ftt this day resemble those of former times. The mind 
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%{ man sees but a small number of ideas, reviews them 
continually, and thinks them new, only because it ex- 
presses them differently in different ages. The Magi 
in Cyrus's time were fallen into a kind of atheism, like 
that of Spinoza ; Zoroaster, Hermes and Pythagoras 
adored one sole Deity, but they were deists ; Eleazar 
resembled the Socinians, who were for subjecting reli- 
gion to philosophy ; Daniel represents a perfect Chris- 
tian, and the hero of this book a young prince, who be- 
gan to be corrupted by the maxims of irreligion. In 
order to set him right, the different philosophers with 
whom he converses successively unfold to him new 
truths mixt with errors. Zoroaster confutes the mis- 
takes of the Magi ; Pythagoras those of Zoroaster ; 
Eleazar those of Pythagoras ; Daniel rejects those of 
all the others, and his doctrine is the only one which 
the author adopts. The order of these conversations 
shews the progress of the mind, the matter being so dis- 
posed, that the Atheist becomes Deist, the Deist Socini-^ 
an, and the Socinian Christian, by a plain and natural 
chain of ideas. The great art in instructing is to lead 
the mind gradually on, and to take advantage even of 
its errors to make it relish truth. That Cyrus might 
thus be conducted step by step, it was necessary to in- 
troduce a person of the religion of the Hebrews, who 
should confute by reason all the objections drawn from 
reason. Daniel could not act this part. It would not 
have become him to solve difticultics by uncertain con- 
jectures ; the philosopher might prepare the prince, 
by bare hypotheses, to submit and to distrust his under- 
standing ; but it was necessary that the prophet should 
disengage Cyrus from all bold speculations, how refin- 
ed and bright soever they might appear, and lead him 
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to tlie belierof a stipenialiiral reliffioti, not by a philo- 
30[»IiicaI demonstration of its doctrines, but bj proving 
them to be divinely revealed, (n a word, he should fls 
the miud of tlie .yoiiag- Hero bj indisputable facts, 
which strike much more forcibly than abstract ideas. 
And it is for tliis reason that the author introduces io 
Ids hist book two persons of very diffeient characters, a 
pliilosopher and a prophet ; the one employs the pow- 
ei-8 of reason against incredulity, the other imposes si- 
lence on all reasonings by a supernatural authority. 
This is the only use which the autlior would make of 
the opinions of Origen ; they answered the objections 
of the incredulous concerning the beginning and dura- 
tion of evil ; they shew, that since the weak reason of 
the plulosopherscan tind a plausible solution of those 
great difficulties, we may well conclude tliat the infi- 
nite Wisdom will be able miu day to justify his ways, 
which are now impenetrable. So long as it is allowa- 
ble to philosophise, the author exposes the most proba- 
ble system.s and hy|)othe8cs ; but when the question is 
of faith, he reasons only upon palimble facts, in order 
to discover whether God has spoken to bis creatures or 
not The moment weare convinced of this, all doubt- 
ful opinions are lost and absorbed in the depths of tht 
di\ine incomprehensibility. 

A'll. Thosjc who tJiought the sketches of natural 
philosophy in this work misplaced, pretending that th« 
ancients arc rejircsenled more knowing than they real- 
ly were, will be much move shocked to see those philo- 
sopllical descriptions augmented in the present edition 
It is not suprising Io hear thin objection made by emp- 
L>^BUperlicial minds, who laugh at tlie Mosaic history. 
while they adopt the Greek fables eoneeruing llie ori- 
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gin of mankind ; but it is astonishing to hear the same 
cavils ftom those who reverence revealed religion, who 
do not believe that man was created originally wild and 
savage, that he wandered in thiB woods and deserts 
without knowledge, religion or law, and who have phi- 
losophy enough to discern that that world could not 
come out of the hands of a wise, good and powerful 
Creator in its present ignorance, disorder and corrup- 
tion. These persons might easily be persuaded that 
the first men had knowledge of God and nature, which 
4re lost in these latter ages ; that the sacred writers did 
fiot talk at random when they extolled the profound 
learning of the Orientals and Egyptians, even in the 
time of Moses ; and lastly that Josephus was not a 
visionary, when he said that the Pagans of his time had 
an ancient tradition, that Abraham, who was famious in 
Asia, communicated many sublime discoveries in natu- 
nl philosophy to the Chaldeans and Egyptians. The 
author, however, has no need of these pretexts to jus- 
tify the philosophical descriptions in this work. His 
aim being to set before the eyes of a young prince those 
elements of science which might help to form his un- 
derstanding and his heart, he thought those physical 
pictttress more proper than poetical paintings to give 
his pupil a general idea of nature, inspire him with a 
taste for philosophy, and awaken his desire of knowl-* 
edge. In pursuing this design, he has taken the lib- 
erty to depart from strict truth, content himself with 
probability, and make anacronisms in natural as well 

as civil history. 
Vm. Some pretend that the author has but lightly 

touched a great many subjects, without going to the 

bottom of every one ; that this book is rather a summa- 
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rj timn a. work ; that he steps too ijiiick from one sub- 
ject to another ; and that kis «tyle is every where too 
laconic, sometimes too metaphysical and abstruse, and 
often too void of ornament. 

To this it may be answered, that ]irofound reasoning 
does not consist in a multiplicity of words : it is per- 
haps easier to write a great volume than a little one ; 
the labor is not the less real, because it is not conceal- 
ed. It was intended that each intelligent reader 
should have the pleasure of drawing the consequences 
from the principles, unfolding those first seeds of truth, 
cultivating tlicra, and gathering thcince a harvest of 
knowledge, of which the author had perhaps no idea. 
The author's design was to habituate the mind of a 
young prince to judge by principles, discover the con- 
nexion of essential truths, find unite them under one 
view. He says to him upon each «iibji.'et what is ne- 
cessary to shew, that all nations had originally the 
same fundamental principles, that the duties of reli- 
gion, morality and good policy ilow from the same 
source, coospire to the same end, and mutually support 
and fortify each other ; and in a word, that all the evil 
and human virtues, the laws ofr.atiire and nations, so to 
speak, are but consequences of thelove of order, which 
is the eternal and universal law of all intelligences. The 
author is sensible that he is far from having executed 
this vast design, but in the attempt he has made to- 
warrls it, he has been oblig^ed to avoid all foreign cm- 
beilisinpients, labored connexions, and the ambitious 
ornaments of the Greek and Latin poesy. 

Tospenk more clearly : poesy has had the same 
fate with pluloyo|> ||fc^ The Orientals, the Chaldeans, 
nnr) above all lIlJ^H^ft^nainted nature without 
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dii^'gmsmg ft, and gave life to every thing without deify- 
ing it. According to them every thing proceeds 
from God, and ought to flow back to him again. Aii 
the visible wonders of nature are faint images of his 
greatness, and the innumerable orders of spirits ema- 
nations frotn his wisdom. Mankindare all but one 
fitmily of that immense republic of intelligences, of 
which God is the c<!mimon Father. Each man is a ray 
of light separated from its source, strayed into a corner 
of disordered nature, tossed about by the tumultuous 
wind of passion, transported from climate to climate 
by restless desires, purified by all the misfortunes it 
meets with, till it becomes like a subtle vapor reascend* 
ing to the superior regions from whence it fell. We 
have here a fruitful source of luminous ideas, beautiful 
images and sublime expressions, such as we find in the 
holy scriptures, and in Milton, who has copied them. 
The Egyptians corporalized too much these ideas by 
their sensible symbols ; but the Greek poets, and their 
imitators, the Roman poets, entirely mangled and de- 
graded them. By this means a dark veil is drawn 
over the whole universe, the source of noble^ ideas is 
dried up, and reason becomes a barren field. The im- 
agination, destitute of principles, seeks to aupply its 
indigence, by creating a new world ; it transforms all 
objects, in order to embellish them ; it exalts men in- 
to gods, and gods into men ; it gives body to spirits, 
and spirits to bodies ; its descriptions are florid, but 
false, and its marvelous degrades the divine nature ; 
the agreeable and the gay take the place of uie true 
sublime, and of that diviner poetry, which first leads 
man into his own heart, and then raises him above him- 
self. Such is the Greek poesy, always poor in the 
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midst of its seeming abundance. Had the author 
been able to imitate it, it is what he ought to have 
avoided, as improper in a book of principles. 

It is not pretended by all that has been said, that 
this work, as now given to the public, is free from 
fiiults ; there will no doubt always remain a great 
number ; nor would the author have troubled the rea- 
der with these reflections, but to justify his main de- 
sign, and explain more fully the plan of his book. 



THE 
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FIRST BOOK. 

#1* #•• f^ yn 'H '^ 'P '^ 'r 'T 

THE Assyrian empire having been for many ages 
extended over all Asia, was at length dismembered, 
upon the death of Sardanapalus.* Arbaces governor 
of Media entered into a league with Belesis governor 
of Babylon, to dethrone that eflfeminate monarch : 
they besieged him in his capital, where the unforunate 
emperor, to avoid being made a prisoner, and to hin- 
der his enemies from becoming masters of his immense 
riches, set fire to his palace, threw himself into the 
flames, and perished with all his treasures. Ninus, 
the true heir, succeeded him in the throne, and reign- 
ed at Nineveh ; but Arbaces took possession of Media, 
with all its dependencies, and Belesis of Chaldea,Avith 
the neighboring temtories.i* And thus was the an- 
cient empire of the Assiriaik divided into three monar- 
chies, the capitals of which were Ecbatana, Babylon 
and Nineveh. It was not long before the last became 



* Diod. Sic. lib. 2. Athen. lib. 12. Herod, lib. 1. Just. lib. 
1. c. 3. 

t This happened many years befoie the foundation of Rome, and 
the institution of the Olympiads. It was in the time of Ariphon, 
9th perpetual Archon of Athens, and almost 900 years before tlie 
Christian era. 
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a pre^ fo the ambitious successors of Belesis ; nor did 
those of Arbaces fail to push iJitir conquests : Ihey 
brought several of the iieigliboring natious under trib- 
ute, and particulftrly Persia ; so that the kings of Me- 
dia and Babylon became the two great potentates of 
the cast. Such was the state of Asia when Cyrus was 
born: Ilis father Cambyse-s was king of Persia ; Man- 
dane his mother was daughter of Astyages, king of the 
Medes. 

He was eduralcd from his tender years after the 
manner of ancient Persia, where the youth were inured 
io hardship and fatigue; hunting and war were their 
only exercises ; but confiding too much in their natur- 
al courage, they neglected military discipline. The 
Persians were hitherto rough, but virtuous. They 
were not versed in those arts and sciences which pol- 
ish the mind and manners : biit they were great mas- 
ters in the sublime science of being content with sim- 
ple nature, despisiug death for the love of theii country, 
and flying all pleasures which emasculate the mind, 
aiid enenate the body. Being persuaded tliat sobrie- 
ty and excvcisc prevent almost every disease, they ha- 
bituate themselves to a rigorous abstinence and jier- 
petual labor.* The lightest indispositious proceeding 
from intemperance were thought shameful. The youth 
were educated in the public schools, where they were 
early instructed in tJic knowledge of the laws, and nc- 
cnstomed to hear causes, pass sentence, and mutually 
to do one another the most exact justice ; and hereby 
they discovered their dispositions, iieiietration, and ca- 

• Xpn. Cyr. p. 18. Ed. Oxon. Tuipe eniro npud Pcrss- 
Viibetui' cspupre, iiahom cinungcre, Uc. 
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pacity for eipploymeut in a riper age. The virtue9f; 
which their masters wpre principally careful to inspire 
into them, were the lov^ of truth, humanity, sobriety 
and obedieijice : Tbe two former make us resemble 
the gods ; the two latter are necessary to the pr^er- 
vation of order. The chief aim of the laws in ancient 
Persia was to prevent the corruption of the heart : 
s^nd for this reason the Persians punished ingratitude ;t 
a vice against which there is no provision made by the 
laws of other nations. Whoever was capable of for- 
getting a benefit, was looked upon as an enemy to so- 
ciety. 

Cyrus had been educated according to these wise 
9iaxims ; and though it was impossible to C04ceal 
from him his rank and birth, yet he was treated with 
the same severity as if he had not been heir to a throne ; 
he was taught to practise an exact obedience, that he 
might afterwards know how to command. When he 
arrived at the age of fourteen, Astyages desired to see 
him. Mandane could not avoid complying with her 
father's orders, but the thought of carrying her son to 
the court of Ecbatana exceedingly grieved her. 

For the space of three hundred years the kings of 
Media had by their bravery extended their conquests ; 
and conquests had begot luxury, which is a*lways the 
forerunner of the fall of empires. ValoVy conquests, 
luxury^ anarchy^ this is the fatal circle, and these are 
the different periods of the politic life, in almost all 
States. The court of Ecbatana was then in its splen- 
dor ; but this splendor had nothing in it of solidity. 
The days were spent in effeminacy, or in flattery ; the 

t Cyrop. Xen. p. 10. 
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love of glory, slricl probity, severe honor, were no long- 
er in esleem ; the pursiiil of solid knowledge was 
thought to argue a want of taste^ agreeable trifling, 
fine-spun thoughts, and lively sallies of imagination, 
were tlie only kinds of wit admired there. No sort of 
writings pleased, but amusing fictions, where there was 
a perpetual succession of events, which surprised by 
their variety, without improving the understanding, or 
ennobling the heart. Love was without delicacy ; 
blind pleasure was its ody attractive charm. The wo- 
men thougiit themselves despised, when no attempts 
were made to ensnare Ihcm. That which contributed 
to increase this corruption of mind, manners, and senti- 
ments, was tlie new doctrme spread every where bythe 
ancient Magi, that plea^irc is the only moving spring 
of a man's heart. For as each man placed his pleasure 
in what be liked best, this maxim authorised virtue or 
vice, according to every one's taste, humor, or com- 
plexion. This depravity, Iiowever, was not then so 
universal as it became afterwards. Corruption takes 
its rise in courts, and extends itself gradually through 
all the parts of a stale. Military discipline was yet in 
its vigor in Media ; and there were in the provinces 
many brave soldiers, who not being infected by the 
contagious air of Ecbatana, preserved in themselves all 
the virtues, which flourished in the reigns of Dejoccs 
and Phraotes. 

Mandane was tlioroHghly sensible of all the dangers 

to which she should oxjiose young Cyrus, by carrying 

him to a court, the manners of which were so different 

from those of the Persians ; butthewillof Cambyses,and 

, the orders of Astyages, obliged her, whether she woidd 

I oruot, to undertake the journey. She set out, attend- 
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ed by a body of the young nobility of Persia, under 
the command of Hystaspes, to whom the education of 
Cyrus had been committed. The young prince was 
seated in a chariot with her, and it was the first time 
that he had seen himself distinguished from his com- 
panions. M andane was a princess of uncommon vir- 
tue, a well-cultivated understanding, and a superior 
genius. She made it her business, during the jour- 
ney, to inspire Cyrus with the love of virtue, by enter- 
taining him with fables according to the eastern man- 
ner. The minds of young persons are not touched by 
abstracted ideas ; they have need of agreeable and fa- 
miliar images ; they cannot reason, they can only feel 
the charms of truth ; and to make it lovely to them, it 
must be presented under sensible and beautiful forms. 
Mandane had observed that Cyrus was often too 
full of himself, and he discovered some tokens of a ri- 
sing vanity, which might one day obscure his great 
qualities. She endeavored to make him sensible of tho 
deformity of his vice, by relating to him the fable of So- 
zares, a prince of the ancient empire of Assyria. It 
resembles the story of the Grecian Narcissus, who per- 
ished by the foolish love of himself. For thus it is that 
the gods punish ; they only give us over to our own 
passions, and we immediately commence unhappy. — 
She then painted forth the beauty of those noble virtues 
which lead to heroism, by the generous forgetting of 
one's self, and related to him the fable of the first Her- 
mes. This was a divine youth, who had wit and beauty 
without knowing it, and was unacquainted with his own 
virtue, because he knew not that there were any vices. 
The gods, to reward this happy ignorance, endowed 
him with such sublime wisdom as made him the oracle 
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ofall Egyirt. It waA thus that Mandanc in^trtlcted 
her son doring thejourney : one fable gave risctoah- 
othcr. Tile questions of the prince farnishtrd the 
qtieeii with new matlerto entertain him, and with op^ 
porlHnities of leatliilig liim t!ic hidtleii meaning ofthie 
Egyptian fables, the tastofbr which had prevailed very 
much in the east, since the ctinqncsls for Seaoatris. 

As they passed one day liy a mountain, consecrftted 
10 the great Oromozes,* Mandaiic stopped her chari- 
ot, ahghttid, and drew near to the sacred place, ft 
was the day of a solemn festival, and the high-priest 
was already preparing the victim, crowned with flow- 
ers ; he was of a sudden seized with the divine spirit, 
and iutermpting the silence and solemnity of tho enc- 
rifice, cried out in a transport, " I sec a young laurel 
rising; it will soon spread its branches over all the 
east, the nations will eome in crouds to assemble to- 
other under its shadow.""!' Mandane made deep re- 
flections Upon this oracle ; and when she was got up 
again into her chariot, said U> her son, " The gods 
give sometimes these happy presages to animate hero- 
ic soals : but the event of such predictions, aS far as 
they are personal, depends upon our virtue: The de- 
signs of the great Oramazes never fail of their accom- 
plishment; but he changes the instrument of them, 
when those whom he had chosen render themselvM 
HUwotthy of his choice." 

As soon as they arrived upon the frontiei-s of Media, 
Astyages with all hw court came out to meet them. 
He was a prince of great beneficence and hartianity, 

"Theg''cat gcd ofihc Pci'siairs. Sec the cliscoiifse. 
t Isaiah's ptcpiiecy may Ijc 8Ui>i)<j5Cil to liavc been spicfii obroaiJ 
111 tlie east. 
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but his natural goodness made him often too easy, and 
his propensity to pleasure had brought the Medes into 
the taste of luxury and effeminacy. CyTus, soon after 
his arrival at the court of Ecbatana, gave proofs of a 
wit and judgment far beyond his age. Astyages put 
divers questions to him concerning the manners of the 
Persians, their laws, and their method of educating 
youth. He was struck with astonishment at the 
sprightly and noble answers of his grandson. Young 
Cyrus was the admiration of the whole court, insomuch 
that he began to be intoxicated with praise ; a secret 
presumption stole into his heart ; he talked a little too 
nnich, and did not hearken enough to others ; he deci- 
ded with an air of self-sufficiency, and seemed too 
fond of it. Mandane, to remedy this fault, contrived 
to set before him his own picture by certain passages of 
history ; for she proceeded in his education upon the 
same plan of which she had begun it. She related to 
him the story of Logis and Sygeus. 

'^ My son, said she, it was formerly the custom at 
Thebes in Boeotia to raise to the throne, after the death 
of the king, him of all his children who had the best 
understanding. When a prince has fine parts, he can 
choose able ministers, make proper use of their talents, 
and govern those who govern under him ; this is the 
ffreat secret of the art of reiffninff." Amono; the kinir's 
sons there were two who seemed of a superior genius. 
The eldijr, named Logis, loved talking ; the younger, 
who was called Sygeus, was a man of few words. — 
The first made himself admired by the charms of his 
wit ; the second made himself loved by the goodness 
of his heart. Logis shewed plainly, even while he en- 
deavorofl to conceal it, that he spoke only to shine ; Sy- 

5 
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•^ns hearkened rendily to othei-s, and looked Upon 

conversation an a sort oi' commerce, where each peiatm 
nughi. to flimiKh somethinff of his own. The one maile 
Ihc most tlioiny and ptTpIexed affairs agreeable by the 
lively anil shining strokes of wit he intermixed in all he 
said : the other threw light npon the ol>sc(irest jioiots, 
hy redncing every thing to simple principles. Logis 
affected mystery without btiiig secret, and his politics 
were full of stratagems and artifice; Sygeus, impene- 
tfabtc without being false, snrmounted all obstacles by 
bb pi-udence anil courage. The one never displayed 
hi* laleiits, luit lo serve his ambition ; the otlicr fre- 
quently concealed his virtues, that he might taste the 
secret pleasure of doing good for its own !*ake. 

" After the king's death, all the people got together 
in haste to choose a successor (o the throne. Twelve 

' old men presided at the assembly to correct the judg- 
ment of the multitude, wlio seldom fail to be carried 
nwaj by prejudice, appearances, or passion. The el- 
oquent prince made a long, but line harangue, where- 
in lie set forth all the duties of a king, in order to in- 
i^inualc, that one who was so well acquainted with 
lUcm would undoubtedly fulfd them. Prince Sy- 
geii-s, in a few words, represented to the assembly the 
great hazards in the exercise of sovrcign autliority, and 
confessed an unwillingness to expose himself to them. 
tt is not, added he, that 1 would shun any difficulties 
01" dangers to serve my country, but 1 am afraid oi' be- 
ing found unequal to the task of governing. The old 

I mendecideil infavor ofSygeus ; but the young people, 
and those of superHieial understandings, took the part 
of the elder brother, and raised by degrees a rebellion. 
Under pretext that injustice had been done to Logis. 
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Troops were levied on both sides ; Sygeus proposed to 
yield his right to his brother, in order to hinder the ef- 
fusion of the blood of his countrymen, but his army 
would not consent to it. 

" The chief men of both parties, seeing the miseries 
with which the state was ready to be overwhelmed, 
proposed the expedient of letting both the brothers 
reign, each a year, by turns. This form of government 
has many inconveniences, but it was preferred before 
a civil war, the greatest of all calamities. The two 
brothers applauded the proposal for peace, and Logis 
ascended the throne. He changed in a little time all 
the ancient laws of the kingdom ; he was always listen- 
ing to new projects ; and to have a lively imagination 
was sufficient to raise a man to the highest employ- 
ments. That which seemed excellent in speculation, 
could not be executed without difficulty and confusion ; 
his ministers, who had no experience, knew not that 
precipitate changes, how useful soever they may ap- 
pear, are always dangerous. The neighboring nations 
took advantage from this weak administration to invade 
the country ; and had it not been for the prudence and 
bravery of Sygeus, all had been lost, and the people 
must have submitted to a foreign yoke. His brother's 
year being expired, he ascended the throne, gained the 
confidence and love of his people, re-established the 
ancient laws, and by his wise conduct, even more than 
by his victories, drove the enemy out of the country. 
From that time Sygeus reigned alone, and it was deci- 
ded in the supreme council of the old men, that the 
king to be chosen for the future should not be the per- 
son who gave proofs of the quickest parts, but the 
soundest judgement. They were of opinion, that to 
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lallt eloijuenUy, or to bu fniitfiil in cxpcdifiiUaiid Mrtit- 
agems, were not talents so essential to a good governor, 
as a just discoriiment in clioosinjy^, and a RtetLdincss nitd 
courage in piirsiiiog the heKl aiid wisest counsels." 

Cyms u^^ually confessed liis faidts without seeking to 
excuse lliem. He listened to tliis story with attention, 
perceiifnl tlie design of Mandane in telling it, and re- 
solved to correct himself. 

Soon after this, he gave a notable jiroof of liis gen- 
ius and courage. Ilt^ was ,'icarce sixteen years of age 
whenMcrodac, son of \abuchudonosor, king of Assyria, 
assembled sonic troops, and under pretence of a great 
himting, niadu a sudden irruption into Media. He 
marched in person with Iwclvo thousand men towards 
thefiist strong place belonging to the Medes, encamped 
near them, and from thence sent out detachments eve- 
ry day to scour and ravaji-c the couutry. As-tyagcs had 
notice of it, and having given the necessary orders for 
assembling liis army. lie set out with his son Cyaxares 
Hlid young C'yius, foUo\vtd only by some troops levied 
iu haste, to the number of ei^ht Ihou.'^and men. When 
h« WHS come neaV the borders of his own country, he 
encamped upon a rising ground, from whence he could 
discover ihe plain which the detachments ofMerodac 
were laying waste. Astyagcs ordered two of the gcn- 
cnd oUiccrs to go and Obsenc the enemy ; Cyrus de- 
sired leave to accompany them, in order to inlbrm 
himself of tlte situation of the countiy, the advantageous 
jiMs. and the strength of the Assyrian army. Having 
nuidc his obser\ations, he came back, and gave an ex- 
act accnnnt of all he had seen. 

The ne.vtday Merodac left his camp, and advancinJ 
towards the Mcdcs ; Mhcreupou AFlyagt> asM'mbled 
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a couacil of war to deliberate upon the motions he 
should make. The general officers, fearing the num- 
bers of the enemy, thought it most advisable to retire, 
or at least to suspend all action till the arrival of fresh 
troops. Cyrus, who was impatient to engage, heard 
their opinions with uneasiness, but observ^ed a pro- 
found silence, out of respect to the emperor, and so 
many experienced commanders ; at length Astyages 
orderedhim to speak. He then rose up in the midst of the 
assembly, and with a noble and modest air, said, '^ Me- 
rodac is now in full march, but he cannot come up 
with us without passing between a wood to his right, 
and a morass to his left. Let the army advance to at- 
tack him in that place, where he will not be able to ex- 
tend his troops and surround us. In the mean time, 
I will convey myself, with five hundred young Medes, 
through this deep narrow valley, and line the wood. 
I have just caused it to be viewed, and find that the 
enemy have neglected this post." 

He said no more, blushed, and feared to have spo- 
ken too much. All admired his genius for war at such 
tender years ; and Astyages, surprised at his ready 
thought and judgment, immediately commanded that 
his counsel should be followed. Cyaxares marched 
straight to meet the enemy, while Cyrus, accompanied 
by Hystaspes, filed oft* with a body of volunteers, and 
without being discovered, seized an angle of the wood. 
The prince of the Medes attacked the Assyrians in the 
narrowest part of the pass, and while Astyages advan- 
ced to sustain him, Cyrus sallied out of the wood, fell up- 
on the enemy in flank, and with his voice animated the 
Medes, who all followed him with ardor ; he covered 
himself with his shield, pierced into tlic thickest of the 
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battalions, «iiil .Nprfjul terror and slaughter wherever 
became. The AssyriJins seeing themselves thus at- 
tttckedonall sides, lost courage and fled in diiiiordQr. 
A^ 90on as the battle was over, generosit;y and hunmn> 
ity resumed their empire in the breast oi'Cyrns. He 
was sensibly touched with seeing the field covered with 
dead bodies. He took the same care of tlie wounded 
Assyrians as of the Medcs, and gave nocesimry orders 
for their cure. They are men, said he, as well as we, 
and are no longer enemies when onee they are van- 
quished. The em|jeror, having taken his precautions 
to prevent such irru^ilions Cw the future, returned to 
Ecbatana. 

Mandanc, licing soon after obliged to leave Media 
and return to Camby.ses, would Iiave taken her son >vith 
her, but Astyages opposed it. "Why, said he, wUl 
you deprive rne of tlie pleasure of seeing Cynis t He 
will here learn military discipline, which is nut yet 
known in Pursia. I conjure you, by the tenderness 
which 1 have always shewn yoii, not to refuse me this 
consolation." Mandane could not yield her consent 
but with grral reluctiuice. She dreaded leaving 
her sou in the ntidst of a court which was the seat of 
voluptuousness. Being alone with Cyrus, " My son, 
said she, Astyages desires that you should cotinue 
here with hini ; yet 1 cannot without concern resolve 
to leave you. I fear lest the purity of your manners 
should be stained, and yon should be intoxicated with 
foolish passions. The lirfit steps to vice will seem to 
beonlyinnocent amusemenis, a well-bred compliance 
with received customs, and a liberty wliich you must 
allow yourself in order to please. Virtue may come 
by degrees to be thought too severe au enemy to plees- 
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ure and society, and even contrary tp nature, because 
it opposes inclination; in a word, you will perhaps 
look upon it as a matter of mere decency, a politic phan- 
tom, a popular prejudice, from which men ought to get 
free, when they can indulge their passions in secret. 
Thus you may go from one step to another, till your 
understanding be infatuated, your heart led astray, and 
you run into all sorts of crimes!" 

'' Leave Hystaspes with me, replied Cyrus ; he will 
teach me to avoid all these dangers. Friendship has 
long accustomed me to open my heart to him, and he is 
not only my counsellor, but the confidant of my weak- 
ness," Hystaspes was an experienced commander, 
who had ser\'ed many years under Astyages, in his 
wars against the Scythians and the king of Lydia, and 
had all the virtues of the ancient Persians, together 
with the politeness of the Medes. Being a great poli- 
tician and a great philosopher, a man equally able and 
disinterested, he had risen to the first employments of 
the State without ambition, and possessed them with 
modesty. Mandane being persuaded of the virtue and 
capacity of Hystaspes, as well as of the advantages her 
son might find by living in a court that was no less brave 
and knowing in the art of war than polite, obeyed As- 
tyages with the less regret. She began her journey 
soon after, and Cyrus accompanied her some leagues 
from Ecbatana. At parting she embraced him with 
tenderness. " My son, said she, remember that your 
virtue alone can make me happy." The young prince 
melted into tears, and could make no answer ; this was 
his first separation from her. He followed her with 
his eyes, till she was out of sight, and then, returned to 
Ecbatana. 
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C>Tiis couliiincd at the court ui" A.styogc« w ithimt be- 
inp infcctLil b\ il. This hoiTovf r was iirrt owiiiff to llie 
procaiitioa*' of Mamiaiie, llic counsels of Hyslaspcs, or 
hiif on7i natural virtue. I)ut to love. Tlicre was Utcn at 
Ecbntuna aymutg {iriiires!< named Cu.ssandaiin, rclattti 
\n Cyruji, and dangliter ot" Phaniaspes, who was of 
lite race of the Afliempnidcs. Ifcr iiiotlier dym<;, 
Iter fathtT. who was one of tliu jiriiioipiil Satra|>es of 
Persia, had sent her to the court of A»tv«ges, to lie 
there educated under the eye of Ariuria rjuecu of the 
Modes. Cit^sandaua had alt tht^ pntitenei^s of tliat 
court without any of its faults ; her wit wan e<|ual to 
her beauty, and her niotiesty heiifhtened the charms of 
both ; lier imagination wa-s lively, but directed by lier 
judgiiient ; a justness of thought (vas as natural to her 
as a graccfubies-s of expression and manner ■.■ tlie deli- 
cate strokes of wit, with whieh her easy and ehcerfol 
conversation abounded, were unstudied and unalfect- 
fcd ; nor were tlie acquired accoraptishment-* of her 
tiiind inferior to her natural {jraces and virtues ; but 
she concealed her talents -with so mucb care, or dis- 
covered them with so mucb reserve, that every thing; in 
Iicr seemed the vvork of pure nature. Shu bad enter- 
taiuetl a particidar regard for C>tus from the first mo- 
ment she liad seen Mm, but had so carefully hid her 
sciitimenLs as not to be suspected. 

Proximity of blood gave Cyrus frequent opportuui- 
ticKof seeing her and di-icoursing with her. Her con- 
versation polished the manners of the youno; prince, 
who insensihiy acquired by it a delicacy, with which, 
till then, lie had been unacquainted. The IxsautJcs anU 
virtues of the princess produced by degi-ees in liis soul 
all Uiu nuilioiis of that uoblu passion, which softens Uic 
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hearts of heroes without lessening their courage, and 
which places the principal charms of love in the pleas- 
ure of loving. Precepts, maxims and severe lessons, 
do not always preserve the mind from the poisoned 
arrows of sensuality. Virtue does not render the heart 
insensible, but it often happens that a well-placed 
love is the only security from dangerous and criminal 
passions. 

Cyrus enjoyed, in the conversation of Cassandana, 
all the pleasures of the purest friendship, without dar- 
ing to declare his love ; his youth and his modesty 
made him timorous. Nor was it long before he felt all 
the pains, disquiets and alarms, which ever attend 
upon such passions, even when they are most innocent. 
Cassandana's beauty created him a rival ; Cyaxares 
felt the power of her charms ; he was much about 
the same age with Cyrus, but of a very different 
character ; he had wit and courage, but was of an im- 
petuous, haughty disposition, and shewed already but 
too great a propensity to all the vices common to young 
princes. Cassandana could love nothing but virtue, 
and her heart had made its choice. She dreaded more 
than death a marriage which should naturally have 
flattered her ambition. Cyaxares was unacquainted 
with the delicacy of love. His high rank augmented 
his natural haughtiness, and the manners of the Medes 
authorised his presumption ; so that he used little pre- 
caution or cerimony in letting the princess know his 
passion for her. He immediately perceived her indif- 
ference, sought for the cause of it, and was not long 
in making the discovery. In all public diversions she 
appeared gay and free with liim, but was more re- 
served with Cyrus. The guard she kept upon her- 

6 
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self grave liiTRri air of constraint, which was uot nat- 
ural to tier. She answered to all the civilities ofCy- 
axares with ready and lively strokes of wit; but when 
Cvnis spoke to her, she could hardly conceal her per- 
plexity. 

The prince of Persia, being little skilled in the se- 
crets of love, did not iutcrpret the conduct of Cassau- 
dana in the same maimer witli his rival. He imagin- 
ed that slie wa'i pleased with the passion of Cyaxares, 
and that her eyes were dazzled with the lustre of that 
prince's crown. He experienced alternately the un- 
certainty and hope, the pains and pleasures of a lively 
passion. His trouble was too great to be long con- 
cealed ; Ilystaspes perceived it, and said to him : For 
some time past I have observed that you are thought- 
ful and absent ; I believe I see into the cause of it ; 
you arc in love, Cyrus ; there is no way to vanquish 
love, but to crush it iu its birth. You are ignorant of 
its wiles, and the dangers into which it leads ; at first 
it enchants with its sweetness, but in the end it poisons. 
It passes in the beginning for nothing more than a 
homage paid to merit, and a sentiment worthy of a 
tender and generous heart , by little and little the soul 
loses its vigor, the understanding is bewildered, and 
the intoxication augments ; that which seemed ui its 
birth an innocent inclination and a lovely passion, be- 
comes on a sudden all fury and madness. Cyrus, 
touched to the quick by these words, hearkened to 
them with great uneasiness ; he frequently clianged 
color, but durst not make any answer. IFystospes, 
knowing that examples make a deeper impression than 
reaeoniiig, related to hitn the history of Zarina and 
Stryangeus ; iji which we baye an instance of the fatal 
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eonseqiiendes of a violent passion ; and at the same 
time of the possibility of surmounting it. 

* ** In the reign of Cyaxares, son of Phraotcs, said 
he, a bloody war was kindled between the Sacae and 
the Medes. The troops of Cyaxares were command- 
ed by his son-in-law Stryangeus, the bravest and most 
accomplished prince of all the East. He had married 
Rhetea, the emperor's daughter, who had both wit and 
beauty, and was of a most amiable temper. Nothing 
had hitherto either lessened or disturbed their natural 
passion. Carina, queen of the Sacae, put herself at 
the head of her own troops ; for she was not only 
adorned with all the charms of her sex, but was mis- 
tress of the most heroic virtues. Having been educa- 
ted at the court of Media, she had there contracted an 
intimate friendship with Rhetea from her childhood. 
For two whole years the war was carried on with equal 
advantages on both sides. Truces were often made in 
order to treat of peace ; and during these cessations of 
arms, Zarina and Strycmgeus had frequent interviews. 
The great qualities which he discovered in this prin- 
cess, immediately produced esteem; and under tjie 
cover of that esteem, love soon insinuated itself into 
his heart. He no longer endeavored to put an end to 
the war, for fear of being separated from Zarina ; 
but he made frequent truces, in which love had a great- 
er share than policy. 

^' The emperor at length sent express orders to give 
a decisive battle. In the heat of the engagement the 
two commanders met each other ; Stryangeus would 
have avoided Zarina ; but she, whose heart was yet 



* This story has its foundation in antiqniiy, and h taken from 
Nicholus of Dam. Ctcsias and Diod. Sic. 
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free from any thing wliich sIionU! restrain her, allackwl 
Iiini, and obliged liiin to defend liitmelf. S^ci us spun, 
cried she, the blood of our «Hbjecl« ; it belongs torn 

lone to put an end to the war. Love aiid glory by 
l«rns animated the young hero ; he was eqiuilly afraid 
of conquering and of being conquered. He frequently 
exposed his own life by sparing Zarina's, Ijut at lengCli 
found means to gain the Tictory ; he threw his javelin 
tt'ith a skilful hand, yet Hcarce had he let it fly, when 
he repented, and would ha\'e recalled it : the queen's 
horse was wounded; the horse fell ; and the queen 
with liim. Stryangeus fiew instantly to her relief, and 
■^vould have no other fruit of victory, than the pleasures 
of saving what he loved. He <rffcred her peace with 

11 sorts of advantages, preserved her domiuions to her, 
and, in the name of the emperor, swore a perpetual al- 
liance with her, at the head of the two armies. After 
thi.s he begged permission to wail oii her to her capital, 
and she consented to it ; but their motives were very 
difTerent. Z:irina"s thoughts were wholly taken up 
the care of testifying lier gratitude, while Stiyan- 
ffous soughl only an opportunity of discovering his 
love ; he accompanied the princess in her chariot, and 
hey were conducted with pomp to Roxanaeia. Stry- 
augeus easily found means to prolong his stay there, 
l was necessary that the emperor should ratify by a 
treaty the eugagemeuls into which his general had enter- 
ed ; and the prince, by his address, caused several diffi- 
culties to be started which might make his presence re- 
quisite at the court ofZarina. He artfully made ad- 
vantage of these negociations to let the queen see how 

iiuch ho had her interest at heart ; he at first conceal- 
ed his designs, that he might secure her friendship. — 
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Virtadns souls do not easily entertain ditrast; their 
very tnnocence helps to betray them^ when they are ig- 
norant of the wiles of love. Zarina was all gratitude, 
and her esteem for Stryangens began by little and lit- 
tle to grow into affection, without her perceiving it. 
She often suffered her sentiments to break forth in tlie 
most c6nspicuous manner, because she knew not as yet 
the source of them ; she tasted the secret sweets of a 
young and growing passion, and was unwilling to ex- 
amine into the motions of her own heart ; but at length 
she discovered that love had too great a share in them ; 
she blushed at her weakness, and resolved to get the 
better of it ; she pressed the departure of Stryangeus, 
but the young Mede conM not leave Roxanacia. He 
was no longer mindful of glory, he forgot all his affec- 
tion for Rhetea, he yielded himself up entirely to a 
blind passion, sighed, complained, and being no longer 
ihaster of himself, declared his love to Zarina in the 
strongest and most passionate terms. 

" The queen did not like to hide the situation of her 
mind, but shunning all affected evasions and mystery, 
answered with a noble frankness, I am indebted to you 
for my life and for my crown ; my love is equal to my 
gratitude, and my heart is no less touched than your's ; 
but I will sooner die than betray my virtue, or suffer 
that your glory should receive the least blemish. Con- 
sider, dear Stryangeus, that you are the husband of 
Rhetea, whom I love ; honor and friendship oblige me 
equally to sacrifice a passion which would prove my 
shame and her misfortune. As she ended these words, 
she retired. Stryangeus remained confounded, and in 
despair. He shut himself up in his apartment, and 
felt by turns all the contrary emotions of an heroic soul 
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that K combated, conquered, and insulted by a violent 
end ^'miiical passion. One while he is jealous oFZa- 
rina's glory, and resolves to imitate her i the next mo- 
ment cniellove sports with his resoiutions, and even 
with his virtue. In tins tempest of passion his under* 
standing is clouded, his reason forsakes him, and he 
resolves to kdl himself ; but he first writes these word* 
to Zarina ; " I saved your life, and you take away 
mine ; I fall the victim of my love and of your virtue, 
being nnnbic lo conquer the one or to imitate the other. 
Death alone can jjut an end lo my crime, and to my 
torment. Farcwcl forever." He sent this letter to 
the queen, who instantly flew to the apartment of the 
young Mede ; but he hud alfeady phmged the dagger 
into his brea»t ; she saw him weltering in his blood, 
fell into a swoon, came again to herself, and by her 
tears called back his soul (hat was ready lo take its 
flight He siglied, opened his eyes, beheld the grief of 
Zarina, and consented lo have his wound taken care 
of, which lor many days was thouglit tnortal. 

'' Rlietea, being informed of this tragical adventure, 
soon arrived at Roxanacia. Zarina related lo her all 
that had happened, without concealing either her 
weakness or her resistance. Such noble (simplicity can- 
not be understood or relished but by great souls. — 
Though the war between the Sacie and the Modes had 
interrupted the corrospondcnce of these two princess- 
es, it had not in llie least diminished their friendship ; 
ihcy knew and esteemed each other too well to be 
susceptible of dislrnst or jeulousy. Rhetea always be- 
held Stryangeus with the eyes of a lover. She la- 
mented and com pas.'^ionated his weakness, because 
she saw it was in\olunbiry, His wound was at length 
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healed, but he was not cured of his love. Zaruia ia 
vain pressed his departure, but he was not able to tear 
himself away from that fata,l place ; his passion and 
his torments were renewed. Rhetea perceived it, and 
fell into a deep sadness ; she suffered all the most cruel 
agitations of soul. Grief for being no longer loved by 
a man whom alone she loved ; commiseration for a 
husband given up to despair ; esteem for a rival whom 
she could not hate. She saw herself every day be- 
tween a lover hurried s^way by his passion, and a vir- 
tuous friend whom she admired ; and that her life was 
the misfortune of both. How cruel a situation for a 
generous and tender heart ! The more she concealed 
her p^in, the more she was oppressed by it. She sunk 
at last under the weight, and fell dangerously sick. 
One day when she was alone with Zarina and Stryan- 
geus, ^e dropt these words ; " I am dying, but I die 
content, since my death will make you happy." 

" Zarina melted into tears at these words, and with- 
drew. These words pierced the heart of Stryangeus. 
He looked upon Rhetea, and beheld her pale, languish- 
ing, and ready to expire with grief and love. The 
princess' eyes were fixed and immoveabiy fastened 
uppn the prince ; his own at length were opened. He 
was like a man who awakes from a profound sleep, or 
comes out of a delirium, where nothing had appeared 
in its natural shape. He had seen Rhetea every day, 
without perceiving the cruel condition to which he had 
reduced her ; he saw her at present with other eyes ; 
it awakened all his virtue, and kindled again all his 
former tenderness. He acknowledged his error, threw 
himself at her feet, and, embracing her, repeated of- 
ten . these , words, interrupted by tears and sighs: 
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" Live, my dear Rlietea, live to give me the pleasure 
of repairing my fault ; 1 am now acquainted with all 
the value of your heart." These words brought her 
again to life ; her beauty returned by degrees with 
lier strength. Sho dejiartcd soou after with Stryan- 
geus for Ecbatana, and from that time nothing ever 
disturbed their union. 

" You see by this, continued Hystaspes, to what ex- 
tremities love may reduce the greatest heroes : you see 
likewise the power of resolution and courage in con- 
quering the most violent passion:*, when we have a 
sincere desire to get the victory. I should fear nothing 
for you, if there were at this coprt such persons as Za- 
rina ; but heroic virtue iikC' tier's would nmv be 
thought romantic, or ratber a savage insensibility. — 
The manners of the Medes arc very much clianged. 
Cassandana, continued he with design, is the only 
person 1 see here who is woithy of your affection." — ■ 
Ho was going on, when Cyrus interrupting him cried 
out, "You have named the dear object of my heart ; 
Cassandana has rendered nic insensible to every thing 
that could have seduced ray virtue ; I love her, but I 
am not loved." The prince stopped here, fearing to 
have said too much ; he looked npon Hystaspesto see 
whether he approved of his love. 

Hystaspes, overjoyed to have discovered the prince'ft 
passion by this innocent artifice, resolved istanlly to 
employ all his endeavors to cure him of it, but yet to 
manage him with delicacy and tenderness ; he dissem- 
bled his concern, and, embracing the young prince, 
with a serene countenance said to him, " Cassaudana's 
beauty is the least of her charms, her heart is as pure 
as her understanding is bright. I cannot however op- 
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prove of your passion ; you know that Cambyses has 
other views for you. He designs you for the daughter 
of Crcesus^ one of the most potent monarchs of the East. 
It is by this marriage that you must begin to verify 
the oracles ; Persia is a tributary province, too incon- 
siderable to be the center of a vast empire, and the 
scene of those great exploits to which the gods have 
destined you ; do not oppose their decrees. You can- 
not without a crime give your heart to any other but 
her whom Cambyses has chosen for you ; remember 
the story of Stryangeus, and the excesses to which that 
hero was hurried by his love." This discourse threw 
Cyrus back into his former sadness ; but out of friend- 
ship for Hystaspes, he concealed his pains without dis- 
guising his sentiments. ^^ If the great Oromazes, said 
he with a submissive tone of voice, decrees me for the 
daughter of the king of Lydia, he will doubtless give 
me the strength to get the mastery of my passion. But, 
alas ! can you compare my love for Cassandana with 
that of Stryangeus for Zarina?" That prince's lo\^, 
answered Hystaspes, was criminal, but yours cannot 
be innocent, if it be not approved of by Cambyses. He 
durst not say any more, well knowing that opposition 
for the most part serves only to irritate the minds of 
young persons. He contented himself with observing 
for some days all the prince's motions, and at length 
concluded that the only means to cure him of his pas- 
sion was to separate him from the object of it. He 
informed Cambyses of Cyrus's affection for Cassanda- 
na, an d as the king of Persia had other views for his 

son, which suited better with his politics, he recalled 
him into Persia. 

The young prince received his father's orders with 

a concern that was suitable to the violence of his love. 
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Cassandrtuii. un the other hatid, could not rtnpjiort tli« 
tlitiug;lit ofa se|iariitioH, which left, her wholly uxposeJ 
to the importunities of Cjaxares, and she gave herself 
Up to grit'f ; even love itself oblij^ed her to fly what 
she loved ; she was afraid of contributing to the mi:*- 
fortancs of Cyrus, by approving 4if his passion. Btil 
while siie carefully avoided him, he sought for her 
with eagerness ; end decency at length required sho 
Bhould sec him to receive his last adieu. The prince 
n-as HO longer able to hide his sentiments ; he discov- 
ered at the same time both the violence of his passion 
and the excess of his affection. Some tears dropped 
from the princess' eyes, aud in spite of her reaerved- 
ness, these words escaped lior : " Ah, gods, why have 
you given mc a heart capable of tenderness, if you for- 
bid me lo Im'e ?" She blusIiAl as she uttered these 
words, and retired. Cyrus dui-st not follow her ; the 
joy oftinding that he was loved by Cassaudana, ami 
the fear of loosing her, excited such a tempest of con- 
trary Diotions in his soul, as exceedingly distressed 
him. Afler a long struggle and violent agitations of 
mind, he at length flalterexi himself that when he ar- 
rived at the court of Persia . he might be able to niovu 
Cambyses, by the help of Mandaiie, and this ho|>e hin- 
tlercfl hiiu from siulving under the weight of so cruel u 
separation . 

The young nobility would accompany him to the 
frontiers of Media. As he went from Ecbatana, he of- 
tcu stopped to look back upon the place where he had 
left Cassandana ; at length he lost sight of that stately 
city, and continued his way. When he came lo the 
frantiers where the young Medes were to leave hira, he 
mudu ihoiu all rich prescuts, but w ilh admirable dis- 
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tinction, preferring merit and service to birth and rank. 
During the rest of the journey the hope of engaging 
Mandane in the interest of his love seemed entirely to 
calm his mind^ and diffused an air of contentment up- 
on his face which he had not before. His return into 
Persia was celebrated by public feastings and rejoic- 
ings ; and when these were over, he left his father's 
• palace, and retired to the place allotted for the educa- 
tion of the young Persian nobility, where he continued 
till he was eighteen. 

The young Satrapes, seeing Cyrus returned, said 
one to another : He has been living delicately at the 
court of Media, he will never be able to accustom 
himself to our simple and laborious manner of life. — 
But when they saw that he was content with their or- 
dinary diet, that he was more temperate and abstem- 
ious than they themselves, and that he shewed more 
skill and courage in all his exercises, they were struck 
with admiration, and confessed, that he had yet a just- 
cr title to the throne by his merit than by his birth. 

Some days after his return, Cambyses sent for him, 
and seeming ignorant of his passion for Cassandana, 
imparted to him the design he had of speedily marrying 
him to Candaules, daughter of the kingof Lydia. Cyrus 
made no answer, but by a deep sigh and a respectful 
silence ; but the moment lie left the king he ran to the 
queen's apartment to disclose to her the secret of hii* 
heart. '' I have followed your counsels, said he, at the 
court of Ecbatana ; I have lived insensible to all the 
most enticing charms of voluptuousness ; but I owe 
nothing to myself on this account ; I owe all to the 
daughter of Pharnaspes ; I love her, and this love has 
presented me from all the errors and extravagancies of 
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youth. Do not lliink thjit m;y attachment tn heriBOti- 
lya transient liking, which may soon be over; I have 
never loved any other than Ca^sandana, and I feel 
thai 1 never can love but her alone. Will yon suffer 
the happiness of my life to be made a sacrifice to jjo- 
littcal views ? It is pretended that my marriage with 
the daughter of Crcesus is the first step I must take 
to enlarge my empire ; but surely the gods can make 
a conqueror without making me miserable." Man- 
* (lane ])crceived that her son's pas,sion wa.s yet too 
strong to suffer any remonstrances against it, and liop- 
ing that lime and absence would insenaibly wcakcu 
it, she in the mean time soothed and encouraged 
him, 

Cassandana lived still al the court of Ecbatana, but 
she always received Cyaxarcs with great coldness. — 
He owed all the complaisance »he had shewn lum to 
Cyrus's prcscnoo, The pleasure of seeing Cyrus, of 
loving him, and being loved by him, filled her sonj 
with a secret joy that ditluscd itself throiigh all her 
actions. But al't^r the dejjarliire of the young prince, 
her conversation, which had before been so sprightly 
and cheerful, was changed into a mournful silence — 
She languished, her lively wit seemed to be extinguish- 
ed, and all her natural charms to disappear. In the 
mean while Pharuaspes fell dangerously ill at the 
court of Persia, and desired to see his daughter ; upou 
this news she left Eclialana in haste, to pay the last 
duties to her father. Se^'eraI ladies of the court re- 
gretted her, but the greater part rejoiced at the ab- 
sence of a princess, whose manners were too perfect n 
model of discreet conduct. Cyaxares saw the depar- 
ture of Cassaadana with inexpressible dij^salisfticlion. 
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Spite, jealousy, hatred to his rival, all the passions 
which arise from slighted love, tyrannized over his 
heart. He gave orders to young Araspes, the son of 
Harpagus, to go privately through by-ways, and stop 
Cassandana, and to conduct her to a solitary place on 
the borders of the Caspian Sea. 

Araspes, though he had been educated amidst all 
the pleasures of a voluptuous court, had nevertheless 
preserved noble and generous sentiments, and sincere- 
ly abhorred every thing that was dishonorable. — 
Whatever fiiults he had, proceeded rather from easi- 
ness and complaisance, than viciousness ; he was of 
an amiable temper and a sound understanAing ; and 
being born for arms, as well as formed for a court, was 
qualified for any employment, civil or military. He 
communicated the orders given him by Cyaxares to 
his father Harpagus, who loved Cyrus. Harpagus, 
having long signalized his courage in war, lived at the 
court of Ecbatana, without being cornipted by it. He 
beheld with concern the manners of the age, but said 
little, choosing rather to condemn them by his conduct, 
than by his discourse. " I foresee, said he to Araspes, 
all the misfortunes which virtue will bring upon us ; 
but beware of gaining the prince's favor by a crime. — 
Go, my son, and instead of oppressing innocence, make 
haste to its succor." Araspes departed with expedition, 
overtook the princess near Aspadana, told her the or- 
ders of Cyaxares, and offered to conduct her to Persia, 
She wept for joy to see the generosity of the young 
Mede, and made haste to gain the frontiers of her own 
country. Phamaspes died before his daughter could 
reach the court of Cambyses. When the princess had 
mourned for the death of her father as nature and de- 
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ceucy refjnirt'l. ^^ ^^ IcnglJi m.\s Cyrus, and iDforinCid 
him of the generous proceeiling of Araspcs. The 
prince front that moment coiicpived a lender friendship 
for him, \\Iiieii lasted to the end of their liAes. But 
CyaXiircs resolved to avenge himself of Araspes, and 
tliis in so cruel a manner as was a dislionor to human 
nature. He caused Ilarpagiis's second son to be mur- 
dered, and iiis mangled limbs to be served up before- 
Ihe unhappv fallicr at a feast. The report of so horri- 
blea cmell^' stirred up the indignation of all thcMcdcs. 
But Astyages, being blinded by paternal alTection, 
would not see nor punish his *on'h crime. And thus a 
prince, who ^vnf* naliirallY beneficent, countenanced 
vice by a shameful wcekneas. lie knew not the vaJ- 
ue of virtue, and was only good by complexion. Har- 
pagUK being utterly disconsolate, retired from the court 
ofEcbatana, and weut privately into Persia, where 
Cambyse-s granted him all the advantages and hon- 
ors be could oflcr him, to conijiensale his losses in 
Media. 

Cassandana, being not without hopes that Camby- 
ses would be prevailed on to alter his designs, lived at 
Ihc court of Persia in great trantjuility. By lier virtue, 
wit, and good sense, she hn*l gaiuod the heart of Man- 
dane, whose seutinicuts tii relation to her son's mar- 
rii^c ivere altered by the death of Pharnaj^pes. Caa- 
saudariii's mother was daughter of the king of Arme- 
nia, and the young princess inighl one diiy be heiress of 
that erawii ; aji alliance with Creesus would probably 
excilc thrjcidousy of tho eastern princes against Cyrus, 
luid Lydia was at loo great u distance to have speedy 
succors from Ihcncc ; even the oracles themselves 
seemed to be against this alliance, seeing they foretold 
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that Lydia was to be Cyrus's first conqueM All these 
reasons joined together, determined Mandane to oppose 
no longer her sons inclination ; however, she durst not 
for the present discover her thoughts to Cambyses, be- 
cause he was still eagerly bent upon an alliance with 
the king of Lydia. 

Croesus had long formed the design of extending his 
dominions in Asia. His numerous troops, and his pro- 
digious wealth had inspired him with these ambitious 
thoughts. He had drawn into his service, or into his 
alliance, the Egyptians, the Thracians, the Greeks, and 
divers nations that were settled in Asia Minor ; he be- 
held with a jealous eye the conquests of Nabuchodono- 
sor, and was seeking all means to stop the progress of 
them ; he knew that Cyrus would be heir to the crown 
of Media, in case Cyaxares died without children : the 
Persians had acquired the reputation of a warlike peo- 
ple, and their country was conveniently situated for 
making incursions into the territories of the king of Ba- 
bylon, if ever that prince should begin a war with Ly- 
dia. These considerations made Crcesus very desirous 
of informing himself by his own eyes of the respective 
forces of the kings of Media and Babylon, and of the 
advantages of an alliance with the one and with the 
other : And having more artifice and ambition than 
skill and prudence, he rashly resolved to leave his do- 
minions, which were not then very distant from Media, 
and convey himself, with all his court, into the very 
heart of Asia. In order to conceal his real views, he 
raised several difficulties concerning the maiTiage of 
his daughter with Cyrus, which could not be well ad- 
justed by embassies, and he proposed a conference with 
Cambyses on the confines of Persia. Suza being a 
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neutral Ul|n was cliosca for the congress ; it was al 
this time under the govurnment of Pbraotes, a tributa- 
ry iniiice to the Babylonians, and father of Abradales, 
who was afterwards so reraarkahle for his devotion to 
Cyrus. Cro?sus carried the queen of Lydia and his 
daughter with him, under pretence of letting them see 
CjTUs before the conclusion of the marriage. He seut 
notice to the court of Persia of his departure, for Suza, 
upon which Canibyscs prepared likewise for his jour- 
ney thither. But this news threw the young prince of 
Persia into the utmost despair, and Cassandana into a 
tumble consternation. She had no distrust of Cyrus's 
constancy, but she dreaded the ambition of Carabyses. 
Mandatie, who was steady in her views, desired that 
Cassandana mig;ht go witli the court to Suza. Caraby- 
ses al first opposed it ; but fearing to heighten bis son's 
passion for that princess by a forced separation, he at 
length yielded to the dexterous insinuations of the queen; 
he ilattcred himself with the hope of changing his son's 
inclination by the new object he should present him 
with, and which indeed would have been capable of 
stealing away the heart of Cyrus, had he been of that 
fickle humor so natural to young princes. 

The two courts being met at Suza, the first days 
were sjient in feasting and rejoicings. Croesus, wlio 
was naturally vain, affected a pompous shew of mag- 
nificence. Cambyses, like a wi.se prince, placed all 
his glory in the genius and military virtues of his sub- 
jects. The extraordinary concourse of men of two na- 
tions, so different in their manners, created a wonder- 
ful diversity in all the public .shows and entertainments, 
and a perfect contrast of couitiers and warriors. The 
Lydians. though not grown quite effeminate, made a 
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shining figure by the magnificence of their dress^ the 
delicacy of their manners, and the sprightliness of their 
conversation. But the Persians, who were rough 
without ferocity, humane without politeness, and 
haughty notwithstanding their simplicity, carried all 
the prizes in the games by their superior address 
and strength of body. The negociations were soon 
begun ; and while the two kings employed all the arts 
of policy to promote their designs, attentive love set all 
his engines at work to disconcert them, and render 
them fruitless. 

The daughter of Crcesus no sooner appeared at Su- 
za, but all eyes were dazzled with her charms, and the 
Persians universally cried out, that she alone was wor- 
thy of Cyrus, and the only princess who could make 
him happy. She had a manner and a turn of mind 
which were perfectly agreeable to the taste and genius 
of that people ; her noble and sprightly air was tem- 
pered with a majestic sweetness ; she loved hunting, 
and other masculine exercises, and never shewed any 
token of the weaknesses natural to her sex ; the more 
she was seen, the more she discovered of rare accom- 
plishments. Her superior graces and wit eclipsed 
those of all the Lydian, Snzan and Persian ladies. 
Cassandana's beauty maintained its prerogative no 
where but in the heart of Cyrus. One bashfiil, tender, 
modest look from that princess, was sufficient to render 
him insensible to all the charms of Candaules. He be- 
haved himself, jiowever, with so much discretion in 
public, that the fair Lydian did not perceive his indif- 
ference ; but he was no sooner alone with her than he 
became pensive, and seemed quite absent ; she was 
far from guessing the cause of it, and made him some- 
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limes cail home his llioiights by delicate strokes of rail- 
lery, to which he seldom gave her any answer ; when 
he did, he seemed always embarrassed, and at a loss ; 
the priiicesg imputed this to a want of sense ratheithan 
of sensibility, and she began to repent of her journey. 
The ucgociations went on. but Cyrus sought all means 
to retard them : neither the anger of Cambyses, nor 
the counsels of Ilystaspes, made any impressions on his 
mind. Nevertheless, he inwardly condenmed himself 
for his rebellion a^inst his father's will ; he begged 
time to vanquish his passion, and promised to use his 
utmost efforts to get the mastery of it ; nay, he thought 
himself sinecre in the promises ho made, but he saw- 
Cassandana, and allresolutions vanished. He pressed, 
importuned, made his tears plead with Mandane, and 
used all his arguments with Cambyses; he justified 
his passion to Jrimself by the oracles, and would needs 
believe, that Uie gods, by culling him to the conquest of 
Lydia, \vere secretly averse from his father's designs ; 
he left no pretext unemployed to keep off the marriage, 
and love favored his endeavors. 

The Lydian princess had known Cassaudaua at the 
eourt of Ecbatana, and loved her with true affection. 
She never once imagined herself to be her rival. Ca.s- 
soudana oo the other hauJ felt no regret nor jealousy 
lo sec the hwiuage that was paid to her friend's beauty, 
but she could not conseut to lose the heart of Cyrus , 
she never saw I he young Lydian without uneasiness ; 
she would not deceive her, and she durst not speak to 
her; she was afraid of dropping the least word which 
might either Ik^ lunvortby of her love, or impo.se upon 
lier friend : her trouble and her aliirnis were daily aug- 
mented, the amii^euieuls oi"the court becaine insipid (o 
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her, she scarce appeared any more in public ; she re- 
tired at length to a solitary place upon the frontiers of 
Persia, where the princes of her family used ordinarily 
to reside. It was about twenty furlongs from Suza, in 
a pleasant vale, watered by three rivers, whose copious 
streams being multiplied by the industrious inhabitants, 
and distributed into several canals, fertilized the mea- 
dows, and kept them in a perpetual verdure. On one 
side the little hills, which rose one above another, were 
covered with olive, pomegranate and orange trees ; na- 
ture shewed herself there in her richest and gayest 
dress. The lofty mountains, which appeared at a 
great distance all around, and with their craggy tops 
seemed to touch the sky, served as a barrier against the 
winds. Through the middle of a garden, less beautifi- 
ed by art than nature, ran a crystal stream, which, fal- 
ling on a bed of pebbles, formed a cascade, whose a- 
greeable murmur soothed the soul to sweet musing. 
Not far from hence a wild vine inter wea\'ing its branch- 
es with many odoriferous shrubs, afforded all the day 
long a cool and refreshing shade. Phamaspes had 
brought from Babylon the statues of Pyramus and 
Thisbe, on the pedestals of which was represented, in 
bas-relief, the history of their misfortunes, which had 
made that city famous before it became so by its con- 
quest. He had placed these statues in a bower, and 
they were almost the only ornament with which art had 
beautified this peaceful abode. 

Candaules being informed of her friend's retreat, 
went in all haste to make her a visit. Cassandana 
was iretiredinto the bower of Pyramus and Thisbe. 
The princess of Lydia, intending to surprise her, stole 
softly along bohind the trees^ and beheld her prostrate 
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before the statues ; she drew near unseen, ami lUUui- 
n ing to what she said, heard licr thus deplore lier row- 

• fortunes. " O je niaaes of cliastc lovers ! if je ever 
come into these places, hear my complaints, be witues» 
of my passion, and soften the god of Ioa'c in favor of 
two the most unhappy of hi.s votaries, whose fortune 
\ resembles yours ; let him either perfect our union or 
^Hput an end to my life, which serves only to be an ob- 
^Hutacle to the happiness of C.-iudaules and the grandeur of 
^^ Cyrus," The princess of Lydia could refrain no lon- 
ger, but entered the bower ; the two friends embraced 
each other, and remained a long time without words or 
motion, Candaides was capable of strong and gene- 
rous friendship. She had never felt the power of love ; 
she had seen Cyrus with other eyes than Cafisandana, 
and continued at the court of Suza, more out of obedience 
thnn incliiialion, so that hcv heart had no sacrifice to 
I make. She at length broke silence with these words : 
' Ah Cassandana ! why did you conceal from me your 
^sentiments ;md your affliction ? Banish your fears ; Cy- 
s has made no impression on my heart; I will soon 
it an end to your misfortunes, without giving offence 

■ either lo Creesus or Cambyses." After this they passed 
I'Several hours together, made a mutual vow of eternal 
Ifrieiulship, and then Candaules returned to Suza, 

Cyrus was informed of what had passed, and being 
Ibow no longer in any fear of injuring his love, began lo 
■contract a very strict friendship with the Lydian prin- 
She very soon perceived the wrong judgment 
iBhcliad made of his understanding, and became fully 
IsenBlble of the superiority of his genius. They jointly , 
Iconcerled measures to disturb the jiegociations, and he 

■ resumed his easy, frank and cheerful air. Camby?cs 
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was rejoiced at this change, imputed it to another 
cause, and pressed the conclusion of the mfirriage ; but 
then Croesus begran to dissemble. He had discovered 
that it would be much more advantageous for him to 
have an alliance with the king of Babylon, than with 
the king of Persia ; and while he was privately sound- 
ing the dispositions of Nabuchodonoser, raised several 
difficulties which it was impossible for Cambyses to 
have foreseen. Candaules had seen Merodac, the As- 
syrian prince, at the court of Lydia, and though she 
was not susceptible of the soft passion of love, she was 
much better pleased with this match than with the 
other ; her ambition struck in with her friendship for 
Cassandana, and she used all her endeavors to engage 
her father in this design. Mandana having learnt 
how Candaules stood inclined, the more easily persua- 
ded herself, that the oracles were against the intended 
marriage, and endeavored to make Cambyses indif- 
ferent about the success of the negociations* Cyrus, 
who knew how every one was disposed, drew thence 
all possible advantage to break off the treaty. Thus 
religion, love, and policy, made each act a different part ;. 
the conferences were spun out to a great length, and ^ 
nothing was determined. But now Crcesus, receivings 
intelligence that the king of Babylon was not averse 
from an alliance with him, left Suza on a sudden, with- 
out declaring the reasons of his conduct. Cambyses 
was piqued at this proceeding, but like a wise prince 
dissembled his resentment, and went back to his capital. 
Cassandana returned soon after to the court of Per- 
sia, and Cyrus pressed Mandane to speak to his father. 
Cambyses, who did not easily forsake his first opinions, 
was for renewing the negociations with Croesus ; but 
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thcqnccn represented to him that Cassandnua, by her 
mother's side, was grand -daughter to the king of Ar- 
menia, who was fe,r advanced in years, and had but one 
Mill , that in case this jirince should die she Vi'ould be 
lieirt'ss of that crown ; that the oracles seemed to dis- 
c(»nntcnance her sim's marriage with the danghter of 
Ci^o-su*. having foretold that Cyrus should begin \m 
conqncst* by that of Lydia. Let us leave to the gods, 
itaid she, the care of accomplishing their own decrees, 
without prescribing to them the mcaas they shall em- 
ploy ; they often fulfil their designs by such methods as 
to us would seemcalculalfd todisappoint them. Two 
considerable events wrought thai effect upon the king'; 
miud, which the tpteen's solicitations would never have 
done. Advice came that I he daughter ofCreesuswas 
promised to the son of the king of Babylon, and thai 
these two princes had entered into astrict alliance. This 
news disconcerted his schemes. But what determined 
!mu at length to comply with his son's wishes, was the 
death of the prince of Armenia, by which Cassandana 
became preeumtive heiress of that crown. 

The nuptials were celebrated according to the man- 
ner of the age and of the country. Cyrus and Cassai*- 
tlima ^vere conducted to tlie top of a high mountain con- 
secrated to the great Oromazes ; a fire of odoriferous 
wood was lighted ; the high-priest bound together the 
flmring robes of the two lovers as asymbol of theiruu- 
ion ; then holding each other by the hand, and sur- 
rounded by the Eatals,* tliey danced about the sacred 
fire, singing, according to the religion of the ancient 

• F.5'ais a t'haldceword which signifies Fii-e ; ihc Romans add 
V 10 i;. fliKl make it Vcstii. 
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Persians, the love of Oromazes for his daughter My« 
thra before the beginning of time ; the picture which 
she presented him, containing the ideas of all things: 
the prodnction of innumerable worlds resembling those 
ideas ; the birth of the pure genii, appointed to inhabit 
these worlds ; the revolt of Arimanius against the god 
Mythras ; the origin of the chaos, and how it was re- 
duced to order ; the fall of spirits into mortal bodies ; 
the labors of Mythras to raise them again to the Em*^ 
pyreum ; and lastly, the total destruction of the evil 
principle, who diffuses every where hatred, discord, 
and the hellish passions. 

The young prince's happiness increased daily. Tha 
more he was acquainted with the mind and heart of 
Cassandana, the more he discovered there of th#se ever 
new and ever blooming charms which are not to be 
found in beauty alone. Neither marriage, which often 
weakens the strongest passions, nor ihsX almost invin- 
cible fondness for novelty, so universal in mankind, di- 
minished in the least the mutual affection of these hap- 
py lovers. 
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THE prince of Persia wa? so enamored with Cas-' 
?-andana, ami liis tliouci'hts were so entirely employed 
in furnishing; amusements for her, that there was great 
reason to tear ho would give himself up to an indolent 
life. He was daily inventing new shows and cnterlain- 
(iient!4 unknown before io Persia, and introduced all 
the diversions in vogue at the court of Ecbatana. He 
gave no attention to business, and even neglected raili- 
tai-y exercises. This kind of life exposed him continu- 
ally to be seduced by the discourses of the young Sa- 
traijes who were about liim . The Gymoosophists were 
beginning at this time to spread abroad in Persia their 
pernicious doctrine concerning the two principles, which 
make men virtuous without merit, or vicious without 
fault, by the force of an invincible fatality. All the 
younger sort readily adopted this opinion, because it 
favored their passions. The deadly poison was stealing 
by degrees into the heart of Cyrus, and even Araspes 
liclpcd to cherish in his breast these rising prejudices 
against religion. 

On the borders of the Persian gulph there had been 
lately settled a famious school of Magi, whose doctrine 
was entirely o|)posite to these fatal errors. Cyrus had 
a taste and a genius which led him to the study of the 
subtimest sciences ; and Hystaspes, without letting the 
prince perceive his views, laid hold of this advantage to 
raise a desire in him of conversing with these sages. A.-* 
thev never left their solitude, shunning tlic courts of 
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jprinces, and had little intercourse with other men, Cy- 
rus resolved to go and see them in their retreat. 

He undertook this journey with Cassandana, ac- 
companied by Hystaspes^ Araspes, and several of the 
Persian nobles. They crossed the plain of Passagar- 
da, travelled through the country of the Mardi, and ar- 
rived upon the banks of the Arosis. They entered by 
a narrow pass into a large valley, encompassed with 
high mountains, the tops of which were covered with 
oaks, fir-trees, and lofty c;edars ; below were rich pas- 
tures, in which all sorts of cattle were feeding ; the 
plain looked like a garden watered with many rivulets> 
which came from the rocks all around, and emptied 
themselves into the Arosis. This river lost itself be- 
tween two little hills, which, as they opened, present- 
ed to the view sucjcessive scenes of new objects, and dis^ 
covered at distances fruitful fields, vast forests, and the 
Persian gulf, which bounded the horizon. Cyrus and 
Cassandana as they advanced in the valley, were in- 
vited into a neighboring grove by the sound of har- 
monious music. There they beheld^ by the side of a 
clear fountain, a great number of men of all ages, and 
over against them a company of women, who formed a 
concert. They understood that it was the school of the 
Magi, and were surprised to see, iastead of austere, 
melancholy and thoughtful men, an agreeable and po*- 
lite people. 

These philosophers looked upon music as ^mething 
heavenly, and proper to calm the passions, for which 
reason they always began and finished the day by con- 
certs. After they had given some little time in the 
morning to this exercise, they led their disciples through 
delightful walks to the sacred mountain, observing all 
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Die way u in-ofooiid silence ; there tliey oflci-otl tfaeir 
homages lo llio gotis, ralhcr by the voice ol' the Itcart 
than of thu lips. Thus, by uiui^ic, jilcasaut walks and 
prayer, they prejiartid tliemselvcs for the contemplation 
of the truth, and put the soul into a serenity proper foi 
meditation ; tlic rest of thg day was spent iu study. 
Their only re|>ast vvas a little befurc suu-sel, at which 
time Ihey eat nothing but bread, fruit?, aud some por- 
tion of what had beeu olfered to the gods, concluding 
all with concerts of music. Other men begin not the 
education of their children tdl after they are born, but 
the Magi seemed to do it before. While their wives 
were with child, they took care to keep them always in 
tranquility, and a perpetual cheeriidness, by sweet and 
innocent amusements, to the end that from ihe moth- 
er's womb the fruit might receive no impressions, hut 
what were pleasing, peaceful, and agreeable to order. 

Each sage had hia province iu the empire oi philoxo- 
phy. Some studied the virtues of plants, others the 
metamorphoses of insects ; some again the conforma- 
tion of animals, aod other.s the course of tlic stars. 
But the aim of all their researches was to come to the 
knowledge of the gods aud of themselves. They said, 
that the sciences were no farther valuable thau they 
sen'od as steps to ascttid to the great Oromazes, and 
from tlieuce to descend to man. Titougli tlic love of 
truth wm the only bond of society among ihciie philoso- 
pher^, yet they were not without a head ; they called 
him the Archimagu.«. He, who then possessed that 
honor, was nanjod Zardust or Zoroaster ; he surpas- 
sed the rest more in wi^idom thau in age, fur he was 
scarce fifty years old ; neverttielcsb lie was a consum- 
mate master in nil the sciences of the Chaldcaus audi, 
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Egyptians, and had even some knowledge of the re- 
ligion of the Jews, whom he had seen at Babylon. 
Having observed the corruption which had crept in 
among the Magi, he had applied himself to reform their 
manners and their doctrine. 

When Cyrus and Cassandana entered into the grove, 
the assembly rose up, and worshipped them, bowing 
themselves to the earth, according to the custom of the 
East ; and then retiring, left them alone with Zoroas- 
ter. This philosopher led them to a bower of myrtle, 
in the midst of which was the statue of a woman, 
which he had carved with his own hands. They all 
three sat down in this place upon a seat of verdant turf, 
and Zoroaster entertained the prince and princess with 
the discourse of his life, manners and virtues of the Ma- 
gi. While he was speaking he frequently cast a look 
upon the statue, and as he beheld it his eyes were bathed 
in tears. Cjtus land Cassandana observed his sorrow at 
first with a respectful silence, but afterwards the prin- 
cess could not forbear asking him the reason of it. 
That statue, answered he, is the statue of Selima, who 
heretofore loved me, as you now love Cyrus. It is here 
that I come to spend my sweetest arid my bitterest mo- 
ments. In spite of wisdom, which submits me to the 
will of the gods ; in spite of the pleasures I taste in 
philosophy ; in spite of the insensibility I am in, with 
regard to all human grandeur ; the remembrance of 
Selima often renews my regrets and my tears. True 
virtue, though it regulates the passion*^ does not ex- 
tinguish tender sentiments. These words gave Cyrus 
and Cassandana a curiosity to know the history of Se- 
lima. The philosopher would have excused himself, 
but he had already betrayed his secret by the sensibil- 
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ily he had shewn, and could not go back without fil- 
ing in due respect to persons of such high rank ; hav- 
ing therefore wiped away his tears, he tJins began his 
niunratioii. " I am not afraid of letting you know my 
weakness ; but I should avoid the recital I am going 
to make, if I did not foresee that you m;iy reap some 
usefu] instruction from it J was bom a piioce ; myt 
father was so^ereiyn of a ]ittle territory in the Indies, 
which is called the country of the Sophites. Having 
loet my way one day when I was hunting, 1 chanced to 
see In the thick part of the wood a young maid, who 
was there reposing herself- Her surprising beauty 
immediately btnick me ; i became immoveable, aud 
durst not advance ; I imagined she was one of those 
aerial spi«t9»who descend sometimes from the throne 
of Oromazes, to conduct souls back to the Empyreum. 
Seehlg herself alone with a man, she fled and tookm- 
fuge in a temple that was near the forest. I durst not 
follow lier ; but I learnt that her name was Selima, 
that she was daughter of an old Brahman, who dwelt 
in that torapic, and tliat she was consecrated to the 
*vorship of the fire. The Estal may quit celibacy and 
maiTy ; but while they continue priestesses of the fire, 
the laws are so severe among the Indians, thata father 
lllinks it an act of religion to throw his daughter alive 
iuto the flames, should she ever fall from that purity of 
manners which she has sworn to preserve 

" My father was yet living, and I was not in a condt- 
■ Hon to fuice SeUtaa fiom that asylum ; nay, had I beoo 
king, princes have no right in that country over per- 
sons fon.''ecrdted to religion. However, all lliese dif- 
ficulties did but inci fuse tny passion ; aud the violence 
of it quickened my iugcuiiity. I left nay father's pal- 
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ace ; I was young, a prince, and did not consult rea- 
son. I disguised myself in the habit of a girl, and 
went to the temple where the old Brahman lived. I 
deceived him by a feigned story, and became one of the 
Estals under the name of Amana. The king my fa- 
ther, who was disconsolate for my sudden leaving him, 
ordered search to be made for me every where, but to 
no purpose. Selima, not knowing my sex, conceived 
a particular liking and friendship for me. I never left 
her ; we passed our lives together in working, reading, 
walking, and serving at the altars. I oilen told her fa- 
bles, and affecting stories, in order to paint forth the 
wonderful effects of friendship and of love. My de- 
sign was to prepare her by degrees for the final dis- 
covery of my intentions. I sometimes forgot myself 
while I was speaking, and was so carried away by 
my vivacity, that she often interrupted me, and said, 
^^ One would think, Amana, to hear you speak, that 
you feel in this moment all that you describe." I lived 
in this manner several months with her, and it was not 
possible for her to discover either my disguise or my 
passion. As my heart was not corrupted, I had no 
criminal view ; I imagined, that if I could engage her 
to love me, she would forsake her state of life to share 
my crown with me : I was continually waiting for a 
favorable moment, to reveal to her my sentiments ; but 
alas ! that moment never came. 

^^ It was a custom among the Estals, to go divers 
times in a year upon a high mountain, there to kindle 
the sacred fire, and to offer sacrifices. We all went 
up thither one day, accompanied only by the old Brah- 
man. Scarce was the sacrifice begun, when we were 
surrounded by a body of men armed with bows and ar- 
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rows, who carried away Selima and her tatbor. They 
were a!! on horseback ; 1 followed them some timc.but 
they entered into a ^vood, and I saw them no more. 
I did not return to the temple, but stole away from the 
Extals, clianged ray dress, took another disguise, and 
forsook the Indies. I forgot ray father, my country, and 
all uiy nbiigationa ; I wandered over all Asia in search 
of Selima. What eanoot love do in a yoimg lieart 
given up to its jKLSKioii? One day, as I was crossing 
the country of the Lyi'iaiis, I stopt in a groat lbre.«t to 
shelter inystlf fioni the excessive heat. I presently 
Kaw a eon]|>aiiy of hunters pass by, aod a little after 
several women, among whom I thought I discovered 
Selima. She was in a htniling dress, mounted npona 
proud courser, and distinguished from all the rest by a 
coronet of flowers. She passed by rae so swiftly, that 
I could not be sure whether my conjectures ^verc well 
fbonded ; but I went strait to the capital. 

" The Lyciajis were at that lime governed by wonteii , 
which form of government was established among 
them upon the following occasion. Some years ago 
the men became so effeminate during a long peace, 
that their thoughts were wholly taken up about tlieir 
dress. They affected the discourse, manners, maxims, 
and all the imperfections of ^vomen, without having- 
either their sweetness or their delicacy ; and while they 
gave themselves u]) to infamous laziness, ihc most a- 
bomiuable vices took the place of lo\'cly passions ; they 
despised the Lycian women, and treated them Uke 
slaves, A foreign war came upon them ; the men 
being grown cowardly and efleminatc, were not able 
to defend their country ; they fled and hid themselves 
in caves and caverns ; the women being accustomed to 
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fatigue, by the slavery they had undergone, took arms^ 
drove away the enemy, became mistresses of the coun- 
try, and established themselves in authority by an im- 
mutable law. From that time the Lycians habituated 
themselves to this form of government, and found it the 
mildest and most convenient. Their queens had a 
council of senators, who assisted them with their ad- 
vice. The men proposed good laws, but the executive 
power was in the women. The sweetness and softness 
of the sex prevented all the mischiefs of tyranny ; and 
the counsel of the wise senators qualified that incon- 
stancy with which women are reproached. 

^^ I understood that the mother of Selima, having 
been dethroned by the ambition of a kinswoman, her 
first minister had fled to the Indies with the young prin^ 
eess ; that he had lived there several years as a Brah- 
man, and she as an Estal ; that this old man having 
always maintained a correspondence with the friends 
of the royal family, the young queen had been restored 
to the throne after the death of the usurper : that she 
governed with the wisdom of a person who had experien- 
ced misfortunes ; and lastly, that she had always express- 
ed an invincible dislike to marriage. This news gave 
me an inexpressible joy ; I thanked the gods for hav- 
ing conducted me by such wonderful ways near the ob- 
ject of my heart ; I implored their help, and promised 
never to love but once, if they would favor my passion. 

^' I then considered by what method I should intro- 
duce myself to the queen ; and finding that war was 
the most proper, I entered into the service. There I 
distinguished myself very soon ; for I refused no fa- 
tigue, I avoided no danger, I sought the most hazard- 
ous enterprises. Upon a day of battle, on the success 
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of which the liberty of I^ycia depended, the Carinas put 
Ottrtroops into disorder. It was in a large plain, out 
of which tliere was but one narrow pass tor the fugi- 
tives to escape, I gained this pass, and threatened to 
pierce with my javeiin whoever should attempt to force 
it. In this manner I rallied our troops, and returned 
to charge the enemy ; I routed them, and obtained 
a complete victory, Thi« action drew the attention of 
all the army upon me. Nothing was spoken of bnt lay 
courage ; and all the soldiers called me the deliverer 
of their country. I was conducted to tlie queen's pre- 
sence, who could not recollect me ; for we had been 
separated six years, and grief and fatigue had altered 
my features. She asked me my name, my country, my 
family, and seemed to examine my fece witli a more 
than common curiosity. I tliought I discovered by her 
eyes an inward emotion, which she endeavort*! to 
hide. Strange capriciousness of love t Heretoforo I 
had thought her an Esta! of mean birth ; yet I had re- 
solved to share my crown with her. This moment I 
conceived a design of engaging her to love me as I had 
loved her ; I concealed my country and my birth, and 
told her, I was born in a \'illage of Bactria, of a «ery 
obscure family ; upon this she suddenly withdrew 
witiiout answering me. 

" Not long after, she gave me, fay the advice of her 
senators, tlie command of the army; by which I had 
free access to her person. She used frequently to send 
for me, under pretence of business, when she had noth- 
ing to say ; mKc took a pleasure in discoursing with mo 
I often painted forth ray own sentiments to her under 
borrowed names ; the Q reek and Egyptian m)'tholog;y 
.which 1 had learned in m\ travels, furnished me with 
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abundant arguments to prove^ that the gods were here- 
tofore enamored with morals, and that love makes all 
conditions equal. I r(^member, that one day while I 
was relating to her a story of this kind, she left me in 
a great emotion ; I discovered by that her hidden senti- 
ments ; and it gave me an inexpressible pleasure to 
find that she then loved me as I had loved her. 
I had frequent conversations with her, by which 
her confidence in me daily increased. I sometimes 
made her call to mind the misfortunes of her ear- 
ly youth ; and she then gave me an account of her living 
among the Estals, her friendship for Amana and their 
mutual affection . Scarce was I able to contain myself 
when I heard her speak ; I was just ready to throw off 
my disguise ; but my false delicacy required yet far- 
ther, that Selima should do for me what I would have 
done for her. I was quickly satisfied ; an extraordina-> 
ry event made me experience all the extent and power 
of her love. 

" By the laws of Lycia the person who governs is not 
permitted to marry a stranger. Selima sent for me one 
day, and said to me. My subjects desire that I would 
marry ; go' tell them from me, that I will consent upon 
condition that they leave me fi'ee in my choice. She 
spoke these words with a majestic a.ir, and almost with- 
out looking upon me. At first I trembled, then flatter- 
ed myself, then fell into doubt ; for I knew the Lycians 
to be strongly attached to their laws. I went, never- 
theless to execute the commands I had received. When 
the council wasassembled, I laid before them the queen's 
pleasure, and, after much dispute, it was agreed, that 
she should be left free to choose herself a husband. I 
carried Selima the result of theur deliberation. She 
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then {))n;rtc4| tac lo assemble tlie troops in rim sarne. 
plain wltt-re I Irnd ubtaiiitd the \ictory over the Carians, 
and to hold myself ready Us obey her failher orders- 
She likewise commanded all the priiieipal nien of the 
tinliun to repair to the .larae plaee. A mngiiiticcilt 
throne being there erected, the queen appeared upon it 
pDcircJcd liy her courtier!!, and spoke to the assembly iu 
the following manner : " People of Lycia, ever since I 
ttegau my reign, I have strictly obser\ed your law.s ; ] 
liave appeared at the head of your armies, and have 
obtained se\cral vietories. My o»ly study has been to 
make you fiec and happy. Is it just, that she who has 
Leeu llie preserver of your liberty should be herself a 
slave/ la it cipiitable, that die who continually seeks 
your happiness should be herself miserable? There is 
iiouuhappiiM-ss equal to that of doing violence to one's 
own heart. When the heart i.s under a constraint, 
grcndeut and royalty serve only to give us a quicker 
sense of our slavery. I demand, therefijre, to lje free 
in my choice." 

" This discourse \vas applauded by the whole ns- 
■nembly, who inmiodiately cried out, You are free, you 
are dispensed from the law. The queen sent me or- 
ders to advance at the head of the troops. As soon as 
I was come near the throne, she ro.sc up, and pointing 
to me with her hand, "There, saidslic, is my husband; 
he is a stranger, but his sen ices make him the father 
of the counli-y ; he in not a prince ; but hi.>) merit puts 
him upon a level with kings. She tlien ordered me to 
come n|i to hoj-. I prostrated myself at her feet, and 
took all the u.suul oaths. I promised to renoimce my 
country forever, to look upon the Lycians as niy child* 
rcn, and above all, never to love any other ihnnlhc 
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queen. After this she stepped down from the throne, 
and we were conducted back to the capital with pomp, 
amidst the acclamations of the people. As soon as we 
were alone, '' Ah Selima ! said I, have you then for- 
got "Amstna?" It is impossible to express the queen's 
surprise, or the transport of affection and joy which 
these words gave her. She knew me, and conjectur- 
ed all the rest ; I had no need to speak, and we were 
both a long time silent. At length I told her my fam- 
ily, my adventures, and all the effects that love had 
produced. She very soon assembled her council, and 
acquainted them with my birth ; ambassadors were 
sent to the Indies ; I renounced my crown and country 
forever, and my brother was confirmed in the posses- 
sion of my throne. 

^* This was an easy sacrifice ; I was in possession of 
Selima, and my happiness was complete. But alas ! 
this happiness was of short continuance. In givhig 
myself up to my passion, I had renounced my country, 
I had forsaken my father whose only consolation I was ; 
I had forgot all my duty. My love, which seemed so 
delicate, so generous, and was the admiration of men, 
was not approved of by the gods ; accordingly they 
punished me for it by the greatest of all misfortunes ; 
they took Selima from me ; she died within a few days 
after our marriage. I gave myself up to the most ex- 
cessive sorrow ; but the gods did not abandon me. I 
entered deeply jnto myself ; wisdom descended into my 
heart ; she opened the eyes of my understanding, and 
I then comprehended the admirable mystery of the con- 
duct of Oromazes. Virtue is often unhappy, and this 
shocks the reason of short-sighted men ; but they are 
ignorant that the transient sufferings of this life are de- 
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signed by the gods to expiate tlie secret fauUs of Uiose 
who appear the most tii-Iuoue. These refleclions de- 
termined me to cotisccrale the rest of my days to the 
Htiidy of wisdom. Selinia was dead, my bondi* were 
broken, I was no longer lied to any thing in nature ; 
ihe whole earth appeared to me a (lesart ; 1 could not 
reign in Lycia after the death of Selinia, and I would 
not remain in a country where every thing continually 
renewed the remembrance of my loss. I returned to 
the Indies, and went to live among the Brahmans, 
where I formed a new plan of liappiness. IJeing 
Fiecd from the slavery which always accompanies 
grandeur, I established within myself an empire over 
ray (Missions and desires, more glorious and salLsfHClo- 
ry than the lalsc lustre of royalty. But now, noHvith- 
stuiiding my retreat, and the distEmce 1 was at, my 
f bi'Ollior ronccivi'd a jealousy of nie, as if I had been 
nnibitious of ascending the throne, and I was obljgef] 
once raoie to lea^ c tlic Indies. My exile proved a new 
source of huppinoss lo nie ; it depends upon ourselves 
i to reap advantage from misfortunes. I visited the 
wisp men of Asia, and conversed with the philosophers 
of different comitries, I learned their laws and their 
religion, and was charmed to find, that tlie great n)eii 
of all times, and of all places, had the same ideas of the 
Diviiiifynnd of morality. At last I came llither upon 
[ the banks of the Arosis, where the Magi have chosen 
me for their head." 

Here Zoroaster ended ; CyrUB and Cassandana 

I were too much affected to be able to speak. After 

I some moments of silence, the philosopher discoursed 

f to them of the happiness which faithful lovers enjoy in 

the Empyrcnra, when they meet again there; he the© 
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concluded with these wishes : " May yoii long feel the 
happiness of mutual and undivided love ! May the^ gods 
preserve you from that depravity of hearty which makes 
pleasures lose their relish when once they become law- 
ful ! May you, after the transports of a lively and pure 
passion in your younger years, experience, in a more 
advanced age, all the charms of that union which di- 
minishes the pains of life, and augments its pleasures 
by sharing them ! May a long and agreeable old age 
let you see your distant posterity multiplying the race 
of heroes upon earth! May at last one and the same 
day unite the ashes of both, to exempt you from the 
misfortune of bewailing, like me, the loss of what you 
love ! My only comfort is, the hope of seeing Selima 
again in the sphere of fire, the pure element of love. 
Souls make acquaintance only here below ; it is above 
that their union is consummated. O Selima ! Selima ! 
we shall one day meet again, and our flame will be 
eternal ; I know, that in these superior regions your 
happiness will not be complete till I shall share it with 
you ; those who have loved each other purely, will love 
so forever ; true love is immortal." 

The history which Zoroaster had given of his own 
life made a strong impression upon the prince and prin- 
cess ; it confirmed them in their mutual tenderness, 
and in their love of virtue ; they spent some time with 
the sage in his solitude before they returned to the court 
of Cambyses. It was during this retreat that Zoroas- 
ter initiated Cyrus into all the misteries of the Eastern 
wisdom. The Chaldeans, the Egyptians, and the 
Gymnosophists had a wonderful knowledge of nature, 
but they wrapped it up in allegorical faUes. And this 
doubtless is the reason that venerable antiquity has been 
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reproached witli igaoraiico in natural philosophy. Zo- 
ronslcr laid open to Cyrus the secrets of nature, wot 
merely to gratify his curiosity, but to make hiui ob- 
serve the marks of an infiuite Wisdom diffused tlirough- 
out the universe, and thereby lo guard his mind against 
irreligion. 

One while he mad» him admire the structure of the 
human body, the springs of which it is composed, and 
the Hcjuors tbut flow in it ; the canals, tlie pumps and 
the basons which are formed by the mere interweaving^ 
of the fibres, in order to separate, purify, conduct and 
reconduct the liquids into all the extremities of the bo- 
dy ; then the levers and the cords, formed by the bones 
and muscles, in order to the various motions of the 
raembcrs. It is thus, said the philosopher, that our 
body is a surprising contexture of tubes, branched out 
into endless divisions and subdivisions, which have a 
communicntion with one another, while different and 
suitable liquors are insinuated into them, and are there 
prepared according to the rules of the most exact me- 
chanism. An infinity of small imperceptible springs, 
the construction and motions of which wc are ignorant 
of. are continually playing in our bodies ; and it is 
therefore e%'ident, that nothing but a sovereign Inteli- 
gence could produce, adjust and preserve so compound- 
ed, so delicate and so admirable a machine. The life 
of this machine depends on the freedom and amenity 
with which the liquids flow in the various canak; all 
our diseases on the other hand proceed from the thick- 
ness of the liquids, which, stopping in those impercep- 
tible vessels, choak thcnx up, swell and relax them ; 
or from theacromony oftlie juices, which prick, disjdn 
and tear those delicate fibres. Indolence occasions t!ie 
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firsts and intemperance the second ; X^^i" which reason 
the Persian laws have wisely enjoined sobriety and ex- 
ercise, as necessary to prevent the enfeebling both of 
the political and natural body. 

At another time he explained to him the configura- 
tion of plants, and the transformation of insects. They 
had not our optic glasses to magnify objects and bring 
them near ; but the penetrating spirit of Zoroaster saw 
fartiier than the eye can reach by their help ; because he 
was acquainted not only with all the experiments of the 
ancients and their traditions, but also with the occult sci- 
ences revealed by the genii to the first men. Each 
seed, said he, contains within it a plant of its own spe- 
cies ; this plant, another seed ; and this seed another 
plant ; and so on without end. These organic moulds 
cannot be formed by the simple laws of motion. They 
are the first production o( the great Oromazes, who 
originally inclos^ within each seed all the bodies to be 
derived from it. None but he alone could thus conceal 
innumerable wonders in a single imperceptible atom. 
The growth of vegetables is but the unfolding of the fi- 
bres, membranes and branches, by the moisture of the 
earth, which in an admirable manner insinuates itself 
into them. Every plant has two sorts of pipes ; the 
one filled with air are like lungs to it^ the other filled 
with sap may be compared to arteries. In the day time 
the heat of the sun rarefies, swells and dilates the air 
contained in the first sort, so that they compress the 
other, and thereby break the particles of the sap, refine 
it and mrke it rise, in order to the production of leaves, 
flowers and fruits. The same air growing cool during 
the night, is condensed and contracted, and no longer 
presses upon the alimentary tubes ; so that these being 
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optineJ aiwlUilatcd, receive the moislure of llic earl.h. 
pregnant with salts, sulphur»( and roincmls, which the 
pressure of tho atmofi|jhei-e forces iu through tlie ^ootK. 
It is tltiis that the gilaiits feed iii the niglil, and digest in 
the day ; tlie nutritive sH.p being distributed tlirongh 
all the hroiiclics, at leugfli perspires, ttnd, siioutiiig out 
of tlicir small delicate pipes with Incredihle force, fornw 
on infinite number vXjets d'eait. These s|m>uIs meet, 
mix, ci'oss one another, »nd perhajts serve* for an en- 
tertainment of the aerial genii, before whom the won- 
defit of nature lie all unveiled. One Madu of grass 
prci^eDta more various ao'd amazing objects to their 
view, tiiau all the water-works Ju the enchanted ear- 
dens of the king of Babylon. If poets were philoso- 
phers, the bare description of nature would fumisb 
them with more agreeable pictures than all their alle- 
gorical paintings ; the poor resource of a hoodwinked 
imagination, when reason does not lend it eyes to dis- 
cern the beauty oftlie works of Oroniazes. Zoroaster 
then shewed the prince the trcc8, plants and roots, the 
gum<i, bitters and arotnatics which help to dissolve, at- 
tenuate and liquify our juices, when they grow too 
thick ; to poand, blunt, and absorb the humors when 
too sharp ; to fortify, repair and give a new tension to 
the iibres vvhen weakened, torn or relaxed. licrous 
were in former times philosophers, and conqueror* 
were fond of knowing thcinselves how to repair in part 
the mischiefs occasioned by their battles and victories. 
After this, the pliilosopher gave Cyrus a \ iow of tlio 
wonderful art discoverable in the formation of insects. 
'I'heir eggs, said he, scattered in the uir, ujiou tlie earth, 
and in Ihe waters, meet in euch with proper recepta- 
cles, and wait only for a favorable ray of thcsim to 
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hatch them. Sometimes they are worms crawling up«r 
on the Mrth ; then fishes swimming in liquors ; and at 
last they get wings and rise into the air. These almost 
invisible machines have in each of them numberless 
springs at work, which furnish and prepare liquors 
suited to their wants. What mechanism, what art, 
what fresh and endless proofs have we here of an infi* 
nite Wisdom which produces all 1 

At another time, the sage carried the thoughts of 
Cyrus up into the higher regions, to contemplate the 
various phenomena which happen in the air. He ex*- 
plained to liim the wonderful qualities of this subtle 
and invisible fluid which encompasses the earth, in or- 
der to compress all the parts of it^ keep each of them in 
its proper place, and hinder them from disuniting ; how- 
necessary it is to the life of animals, the growth of 
plants, the flying of birds, the forming of sounds, and 
numberless other useful and important eflects. This 
fluid, said he^ being agitated, heated, coojied again, 
compressed, dilated, one while by the rays of the sun, 
or the subterraneous fires ; sometimes by the salts and 
sulphurs which float in it ; at other times by nitres 
which fix and congeal it ; sometimes by clouds which 
compress it, and often by other causes which destroy 
the equilibrium of its parts, produces all sorts of winds, 
the most impetuous of which serve to dispel the nox- 
ious vapors, and the softer breezes to temper the ex- 
cessive heats. At other times the rays of the sun, in- 
sinuating themselves into the little drops of dew which 
water the sur&ce of the earth, rarefy them, and there- 
by make them lighter than the air ; so that they as- 
cend into it, form vapors, and float there at diflerent 
heights, according as they are more or less heavy. The 
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son liRviiig' dritwn ap (licse %-apors loaded wtth^enil- 
plinr. minerals, and difl'tireiit kinds of salts, they kindle 
in the air, put it into a t'ominotion, and caii^tc ttiundo' 
aud litrlitriifig;. OtWr vapors that are lighter, giitlier 
into clouds ami float in the air ; b«t when tliey become 
too heavy, thoy fall in dew», sliowcrs of rain, snow and 
Imil, according as the air h more, or less hcatod. 
Tliose vapors wiiioh an- daily (Irawu fiom the 
sen, and carried in the nir by the winds U* the 
tops of mountning, JkH tbtTc, sualc into them, and 
moot ill their inward cftvitios, wIilto thoy inc-rease 
and swell, till they fiud a veiit. or force a pas- 
sage, and so become plenteous springs of refreshing 
water. By these are formed rivulets, of which the 
!«inallcr rivern tire composed ; and these latter, agnio 
form the great rivers, \vhicli retnrn into the sea to rc-^ 
|>air the loss it Iiad suffered by the ardent raysd'the 
son. Thnji it is, that all the irregUlaritie* and intern- 
porolure of the elements which seom to destroy nature 
iu one season, serve to revive it in aftothcr. The ini- 
mrolerate heats of summer, and the excessive cold hi 
winter, prepare the beauties of the spring, and the rich 
fmits of autumn. All these vicissitudes, which seem 
to mi)>erficial minds the efl'ects of afortuitous concourse 
of iiTegU'lar canines, are regulated according to weight 
and measure, by that 8o>-eretgu Wisdom wlio weiglw 
the earth as a grain of sand, and the sea as a drop of 
water. 

Then Zoroaster miserj his thoughts to the stars, and 
cxphdned to Cyrus how they all float in an active, uni- 
fotin, and infinitely subtle fluid, which lilU and per- 
vtuAea all nature. This invisible matter, said he, does 
not act by ihe neecssary law of a blinii mechanism. It 
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is, as it were, the* body of the great Oromazes, whose 
soul is truth. By the one he acts upon all bodies, and 
by the other he enlightens all spirits. His vivifying 
presence gives activity to this pure ether, which be- 
comes thereby the primary mechanical spring of all the 
moticms in the heavens and upon the earth. It causes 
the fixed stars to turn upon their axis, while it makes 
the planets circulate round those stars ; it transmits 
with an incredible velocity the light of those heavenly 
bodies as the air does sounds ; and its vibrations,' as 
they are more or less quick, produce the agreeable va- 
riety of colors, as those of the air do the melodious notes 
of music. Lastly, the fluidity of liquids, the cohesion 
of solids, the gravitation, elasticity, attraction, and fer- 
mentation of bodies, the sensation of animals, and the 
vegetation of plants, come all from the action of this 
exceedingly subtlef spirit, which diffuses itself through- 

* Those who are unacquainted with the style of antiquity, im- 
agine that Zoroaster and Pythagorus make the Deity corporeal by 
this expression, and that it gave occasion to the error of the Stoics, 
who believed the Divine Essence an ethereal matter ; but the con- 
trary is evident by the definitions which those two philosophers give 
of the Divinity. (Disp. p. 276. and p. 284, 285.) It seems to me, 
that by the body of God, they mean nothinjj more than what Sir 
Isaac Newton expresses by these words : Deus ubigue prsscns vcl- 
untate sua corfiora omnia in injinito suo uniformi SEJVSORIO movet 
adeoque cunctaa mundi univcrsi fiartes ad arbilrium auum Jingit '^ 
^ffingitj multo magia quam anima noatra voluntatc sua ad corfioris 
nostri membra movenda valet. Opt. p. 411. 

t These arc the veiy words of Sir Isaac Newton : Adjiccre jarr 
liect nonnuila de SPIRITU quodam SUBTILISSIMO corfiora eras- 
ate fiervadentCy Ist in iiadem latentc^ cujua vi [^actionibua fiarticuU 
corfiorum adminimaa diaiajitiaa ae muto ATTRAHUNT^ ^Jf contigux 
facUj COH^ERE.\T^ <sr corfiora LLECTRICA agunt ad diatantiaa 
majorea ; isf LUX emiiitiir^ rejlcctitury rcfringitur^ inJiectitttVy ^ caie- 
facit; er SEXSATIO omnia fxcftaiur, et MEMBRA AKIMAI- 
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out all the immensilv of space. The same 8iin)tle 
cause produces numberless aiid even coutrary cffucls, 
yet without any confusion in so intinite a variety of 

DlOtioDS. 

We are struck with surprise, continued the philoso- 
pher, to see all the wonders of nature, which discover 
themselves to our short and feeble sight ; but how 
jrreat would be our amazement, if we could transport 
ourselves into those etherial spnces, and pass through 
them %\ith a rapid flight ? Each star would appear an 
torn in comparison of the immensity with which it is 
sucrounded. What would our wonder be, if descend- 
ing aflei-wards upou earth, we could accommmodate 
tiur eyes to the minuteness of objects, and pursue the 
smallest grain of sand through its infinite divisibility? 
Each atom would appear a world, tn which we should 
doubtless discover new beauties. There is notliing 
great, nothing little in itself; both the great and the 
trrXLE disappear by turns, to present every where an 
image ol' infinity through all the works of Oromazes. 
What a folly is it then to go about to explain the * 
original of things bj the mere laws of matter and mo- 
tion I The universe is the work of the great Oromazes ; 
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titat I alwavs underiitand it. See 



Il/M pd volunlale mavrnlu 
\ ihis sense, and ii is in this 
discourse. 

• Philaiojiki* naiurslU id rrverei firadjiuuni esleC offirium etfijui, 
itex^fi/igBSinenit slnc^ctia /tif/ioffici/I&u» ar^amus, rr ah rffeetia ra- 
liorUiationefire^rdiavuiradceusaatdonrcadiptumdomumfierveniani' 
roiiaam lirimam, i/Uit nine omni dubto mrc/ianiea jion cic . . algue Ida 
tjuiifni rile rrprditis, cx-fi/ntnomrmecoTiataliiifiiSf F.nUm incorfiorcumf 
vIvfTttem, intel/igenSem, smni/iraaen tem, ^ui in Mfiaiio i':Jhiito lanyuam 
Sfimimo tuo ri*« ifiea* iuum- ternnr, firriitas/im/iieiat, lolaiqw intra 
> ^ firsntnlCK nmfiUrlatcr. Newt. Opt. p, 273. 
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he preserves and governs it by general laws ; but these 
laws are free, arbitrary, and even diversified in the 
different regions of immensity, according to the effects 
he would there produce, and the various relations he 
would establish between bodies and spirits. It is from 
him that every thing flows ; it is in him that every 
thing exists ; it is by him that every thing lives ; 
and to him alone should all things be referred. 
Without him all nature is an inexplicable enig- 
ma ; with him the mind conceives every thing pos- 
sible, even at the same time that it is sensible of its own 
ignorance and narrow limits. 

Cyrus was charmed with this instruction ; new 
worlds seemed to be unveiled before him ; Where have 
I lived, said he, till now ? The simplest objects con- 
tain wonders which escape my sight. Every thing 
bears the mark of an infinite wisdom and power. 
The great Oromazes, ever present to. his work, gives 
to all bodies their forms and their i^otions, to all spirits 
their reason and their virtues. He beholds them all 
in his immensity ; he governs them, not by any neces- 
sary laws of mechanism ; he makes and he changes the 
laws by which he rules them, as it best suits with the 
designs of his justice and goodness. 

While Cyrus was thus entertained with the conver- 
vsation of Zoroaster, Cassandana assisted y^th the 
wives of the magi in celebrating the festival of the god- 
dess Mythra. The ancient Persians adored but one 
sole supreme Deity, but they considered the god My- 
thra^ and tlie (goddess Mythra, sometimes as two em- 
anations from his substance, and at other times as the 
fiL7^ prodi;ctiGii:5 of his power. *^ Every day was sacred 
to r r ve-r Orcn .t;:ts, because he was never to be for- 
f; It tile festival of the goddess Mythra was 
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obserred ouly towards llie end of the spring, and Oial 
ofMjUims about the beginning of autiimn. During 
the first, wiiich lasted ten days, the women performed 
all the priestly fimciioiifi, nnd the men did not as»irt at 
it ; as on the oilier limid the women were not admitted 
to the rclcbrationof the last This separation of the 
two sexes was thought necessary, in order to preserve 
the soul from all imaginations which might profane its 
joys in lh«»e Nolemn festivals. 

The ancient Persians had neither temples nor altars ; 
they saeriOced upon high mountains and cmtncncos ; 
nor did they use libations, or music, or liallowed bread. 
Zoronsler had made no change in the old rites, except 
by the introduction of music into divine worship. At 
break of day all the wives of the magi being crowned 
with myrtle, and clothed iti long white robes, walked 
two and t\vo with a slow grave pace to the raount of 
Mythra ; they were followed by their daoghters clad 
in fine linen, and leatling the victims adorned with 
wreaths of all colors. The summit of the hill was a 
plain, covered with a sacred wood ; sereral vistas were 
cot through it, and all centered in a great circus,Vhich 
had been turned into a delightful garden. In the mid- 
dle of this garden there sprang a fountain, whose com- 
pliant viaters took all the forms which art was pleased 
lo givfj'them, After many windings and turnings, 
these crystal streams crept on to tlie declivity of the hill, 
and there falling down in a rapid torrent from rock to 
rock, frothed andfoaciied, and at length lost themselves jn 
a deep ri\ er which ran at the foot of the sacred mount 
When the procession arrived at the place of sacrifiee, 
two sh'jcp, white as snow, were led to the brink of the 
fountain ; and wiiilc the pric*tc«s oifered the victjnop. 
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the choir of women struck their lyreis, and the young 
virgins joined their voices, singing this sacred hymn ; 
" Oromazes is the first of incorruptible natures, eternal, 
unbegotten, self-sufficient, of allthat's excellent most ex- 
cellent, the wisest of all intelligences ; hel>eheld himself 
• in the mirror of his own substance, and by that view pro- 
duced the goddess Mythra, Mythra the living image of 
his beauty, the original mother and the immortal virgin ; 
she presented him the ideas of all things, and he gave 
them to the god Mythras to form a world resembling 
those ideas. Let us celebrate the wisdom of Mythra ; 
let us do her homage by our purity and our virtues, 
rather than by our songs and praises.'* During this 
act of adoration, three times the music paused, to de- 
note, by a profound silence, that the divine nature 
transcends whatever our words can express. The 
hymn being ended, the priestess lighted by the rays of 
the sun a fire of odoriferous wood, and while stiie there 
consumed the hearts of the sheep, sang alone with a 
loud voice, " Mythra desires only the soul of the vic- 
tim." Then the remainder of the sacrifice was drert 
for a public fdast, of which they all eat, sitting on the 
brink of the sacred fountain, where they quenched their 
thirst. During the repast, twelve young virgins sang 
the sweets of friendship, the charms of virtue, the peaettp 
innocence, and simplicity of a rural life. « 

After this regale, the mothers and daughters all as* 
sembledupon a large green plot, encompassed with lofty 
trees, whose shady tops and leafy branches were a de- 
fence against the scorching heat of the sun, and the 
blasts of the north wind. Here they diverted them- 
selves with dancing, running, and concerts c^ music. 
Then they represented the exploits of heroes, the virtues 
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of litiroincs, and the pure i)leas»ire8 of the primcv'al 

slute, belure Arimaniiis invaded the empire of Orwtia- 
zes, and iiis|)iimi niortuls vi ith deceitful hopes, fftlsc 
joyn, perfidious disgusts, credulous suspicions, and the 
inhuman extmvagancic!* of profane love. These sports 
being over, they dispersed themselves about the gar- 
den, and, by n'ay of refreshment, bathed themselves in 
the waters. Towards sun-set they descended the hill 
and joined the Magi, who led Uiem to the mountain of 
Oromazes, there to perform the evening sacrifice; the 
victims which were offered served every family for sup- 
per, (for they had two repasts on festival days) and 
they cheerfully passed the time till sleepiness called 
thciu to rest. 

It was in this manner that Cassandaiia amused her- 
self, while Zoroaster was discovering to Cyras all the 
beauties of the universe, and tliereby preparing his 
mind for matters of a more exalted nature, the doc- 
trines of religion. The phdosopher at length conduct- 
ed the prince, with Hystaspcs and Araspcs, into a 
gloomy and solitary forest, where perpetual silence 
reigned, and where thi' attention coidd not be diverted 
by any sensible object, and then paid, " It is not to cii' 
joy the pleasures of solitude that we thu« forsake the 
society of men ; to retire from the world in that view, 
would be only to gratify a triHing iudolencc, nnworthjF 
the cliaracter of wisdom. But ihe aim of the ma^ iu 
this retreat, is to disengage themselves from matter, 
rise to the contemplation of celestial things, and com- 
mence an intercourse wtth the pure spirits, who dis- 
cover to them all the secrets of nature. When mortals 
have gained a complete victory over all the passions, 
tbey are thus fai orcd by the great Oromazes. It is 
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however but a very small number of the most purified 
sages who have enjoyed this privilege. Impose silence 
upon your senses, raise your mind above all visible ob*- 
j^^cts, a^d listen to what the gymnosophists have learn- 
ed by their commerce with the genii." Here he was 
^jleot for sometime, seemed to collect himself inwardly, 
and then continued. 

^^ In the spaces of the empyreum a pure and divine 
fire expands itself ; by means of which, not only bodies, 
but spiriU become visible. In the midst of this im- 
mensity is the great Oromazes, first principle of all 
things. He diffuses himself every where ; but it is 
there that he is manifested in a more glorious manner. 
Near him is seated the god Mythras, or the second 
spirit, and under him Psyche, or the goddess Mythra ; 
around their throne, in the first rank, are the Jyngas, 
the most sublime intelligences ; in the lower spheres 
are an endless number of genii of all the different orders. 

'^ Arimanhis, chief of the Jyngas, aspired to an 
equality with the god Mythras, and by his eloquence 
persuaded all the spirits of his order to disturb the uni- 
versal harmony, and the peace of the heavenly mon* 
archy. How exalted soever the genii are, they are al« 
ways finite, and consequently may be dazzled and de- 
ceived. . Now the love of one's own excellence is the 
most delicate and imperceptible kind of delusion. To 
prevent the other genii fi'om falling into the like crime, 
and to punish those audacious spirits, Oromazes only 
witlidrew his rays, and immediately thb sphere of Ari- 
manius became a chaos and a perpetual night, in which 
discord, hatred, confusion, anardhy and force alone 
prevail. These ethereal substances would have eter- 
nally tormented themselves, if Oromazes had not miti* 
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g;aled tii«ir niiiicries ; \w U never crnel iu \m punish- 
menu, tior nut.' Ti-oni a motive of rcveugc, fur it is nn- 
wintln of'jis imliire ; ho litiii compassion on llieir coo- 
tlitivm uml ieiit Mvtliias. Iiis power t.o dissipale Ute 
clinao. JiiaiiOktiAtely tJie iningluil luid jarring atoms 
wii-e RopRriited, tlie elements distintangled and ranged 
iiiurdur. In llie midst of the sibyss was amassed to- 
gether an ocean of tire, which we now call the sun ; 
its brightness is but obscurity, when cora|)ared with 
that pure ether which illuminates the empyreum. 
8e^'e^ gloljc-s of an opaque substance roll about Ihitt 
Qainin^ centre, to Iiorrow its light. The seven genii, 
who were the chief ministers and companions of Ari- 
maniuM, together with all the infarior spirits of his order, 
became the inliabitants of these new worlds, which the 
Greeks call Saturn, Jnpitor, Mars, Venus, Mercury, 
the Moon, and the Eattii. The slothful, gloomy and 
ntaIiciou:s genii, who love solitude and darkness, hate 
society, and forever pine in a fastidious discontent, re- 
rolirtai bito Saturn. From hence flow all black and 
ui^^cbievoua projecta, perfidious treasons, und mnrder- 
ousikvices. Ill Ju|iiter dwell the impious and learn- 
ed genii, who broach monstrous errors, and endeavor 
to peniuude nieu that the universe is not governed by 
an tternHl wisdom ; tiiat the great Oromazes is not u 
luniiiious principle, but a blind nature, which by a. 
continnnl agitation within itself, produces an eternal 
revolution of form?. In Mars are the genii who are 
encuiiesuf peace, and blow up every where the fire of 
di)M»>rd/ inhuman vengeance, implacable anger, dis- 
tracted ambition, fal^e heittism, insatiable of conquer* 
ing; what it c umnt govern, furioui? dispute which seek* 
dominion over the miden^tanding, ^vould oppress whora 
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it cannot convince, and is more cruel in its transports 
than all the other vices. Venus is inhabited by the 
impure genii, whose affected graces and unbridled ap- 
petites are M^ithout taste, friendship, noble or tender 
sentiments, or any other views than the enjoyments ol* 
pleasures which engender the most fatal calamities. 
In Mercury are the weak minds, ever in uncertainty, 
who believe without reason, and doubt without reason ; 
the enthusiasts and the free-thinkers, whose credulity 
and incredulity proceed equally from a disordered im- 
agination. It dazzles the sight of some, so that they 
see that which is not ; and it blinds others in such a 
manner, that they see not that which is. In the Moon 
dwell the humorsome, fantastic and capricious genii, 
who will and will not, who hate at one time what they 

' love excessively at another ; and who, by a false deli- 
cacy of self-love, are ever distrustful of themselves, and 
of their best fiiends. 

^^ All these genii regulate the influence of the stars. 
They are subject to the magi, whose call they obey, 
and discover to them all the secrets of nature. These 
spirits had been voluntary accomplices of Arimanius's 
crime. There yet remained a number of all the seve- 
ral kinds who had been carried away through weak- 
ness, inadvertency, levity, and (if I may venture so to 
speak) friendship for. their companions. Of all the 
genii, these' were of the most limited capacities, and 
consequently the least criminal. Oromazes had com- 
passion on them, and made them descend ipto mortal 
bodies ; they retain no renicuibrauceof tbeirformer st«tc, 
or of their ancient happiness ; it is from this number of 
genii thai the earth is peopled, and it i.s liencc that we .see 

^lere minds of all characters. TJic god Mythras is inces- 
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sftntly cmploj'cd to cure, purify andexalt them, thai tlwy 
may be capable of Ibtir firfit. (elicity. Those m ho Tottcm' 
virtue, Hy away after death into the cnipyreiim, vrbero 
they are reunited to their origm. Those who debase 
thein*clvc.sbyvii'e.9ink deeper and deeper into matter, 
fallsiicccssivel) into the bodies of the meanest animals, 
and run through a perpetual circle of new ftmns, till 
tiwy are pureed of their crimes by the pains they un- 
(Jei^o. The evil principle will confound every tiling 
for Dir)e thousand years ; but at length there n-i|] come 
a lime, fixed by dostiny, when Arinianius will be to- 
taHy de&tioyed and exterminated, the earth will 
change if s form, universal harmony will he restored, 
and uien will live happy ^vithout any bodily vvant. 
Until that time Oromazes rp|>oses himself, and Mythras 
combats ; this interval sccins long to mortals, but. to 
God, it is oidyas a moment of sleep." 

Cynis was seized with astonishment at the hearing 
of these sublime things, and turningto Araspes, said to 
him, ^Vhat we have been taught hitherto of Oromazes, 
M^^thras and Arimaniiis, of the contention between the 
^od and the evil principle, of the revolutions which 
have hap[>ened in the higher spheres, and of souls pre- 
eipitnted iiitomoilal bodies, was mixed with so mnny 
absurd fictions, svnd wrapped up in such impenetrable 
obscurity, that we looked upon those doctrines as vnl- 
i»«T and contemptible notions unworthy of the eternal 
Bt'ibg, I sec now that we confoumled the abuses o\' 
those principles with the principles themselves, nnti 
that a contempt lor religion can proceed only from ig- 
nontnce. All Hows out from the Deity, and all murt 
be absorbed in him a^ain. I lun then' a ray of light 
emitted from its principle, and I am to return to it. O 
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Zoroaster^ you put within me a liew and inexhtosti-^ 
ble source of pleasure ; adversities may hereafter dis- 
tress me, but they will never overwhelm me ; all thd 
misfcHrtuiies of life will appear to me as transieM 
dreams ; all human grandeur vanishes ; I sec nothing 
great bilt to imitate immortals, that I may enter agam 
after death into their society. O my father, tell me by 
what way it is that heroes reascend to the empyreum. 
How joyfiil am I, replied Zoroaster, to see you relisb 
these truths; you will one day have need of them. 
Princes are sometimes surrounded by impious and pro- 
fane men, who reject every thing that would be a re- 
straint tlpon their passions ; they will endeavor to 
make you doubt of eternal Providence, from the mise^^ 
ries and disorders which happen here below; they 
know not the whole earth is but a single wheel of the 
great machine ; their view is confined to a small eir-* 
cle of objects ; and they see nothing beyond it ; yet 
they wiH dispute and pronounce upon every thing ; 
thej^ judge of nature, and of its Author, like a man bom 
in a deep cavern, who has never seen the beauties df 
the universe, nor even the objects that are about him, 
but by the feint light of a dim taper. Yes, Cyrus, the 
harmony of the universe will be one day restored. And 
you are destined to that sublime state of immortality ; 
but you can rise to it only by virtue : and the great vir*- 
tne for a prince is to make other men happy. 

These discourses of Zoroaster made a strong impres- 
sion on the mind of Cyrus ; he would have stayed inucfa 
longer with the magi in their solitude, if his duty had 
not called him back to his father's court. Scarce was 
he returned thither, when every body perceived a won- 
derful change in his discourse and behavior. His con* 
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Tersation with tlic Archiniagus had stilled his rising 
prejudices against religion. He gradually removed 
from aboiit him al! the youug Satra(»es who were fonii 
ofthe priiiciples of impiety. Upon looking nearly into 
their characters, he discovered not oulj that their hearts 
were corrupt, void of all noble and generous sentiments, 
and incapable of friendship, but that they were nieu of 
very superficial understandings, full of levity, and lit- 
tle qualified for bui^iiiess. He then applied himself 
chiefly to the study ofthe laws and of politics ; theotli- 
er sciences were hut little cultivated in Persia. A sad 
mistortune obliged him at length to leave his country 
and travel : Casaaudana died, though in the flower of 
her age, after she had brought him two sons and two 
daughters. 

None but those who have experienced Uie force of 
true love, founded upon virtue, can imagine the dis- 
consolate condition of Cyrus. In losing Cassandana, 
he lost all. Taste, reason, pleasure and duty had all 
united to augment his passion for her. Iti loving her, 
lie had experienced all the cliarms of love, without 
knowing cither its pains, or the disgusts with which U 
is often attended : he felt the grcitnees of his loss, and 
refused all consoletion. It isnot the sudden ravolnliona 
in States, nor the heaviest strokes of adverse fortune, 
which oppress tlie minds of heroes ; noble and gene- 
rous Koiils are liltlc niovetl by any misfortunes, but 
what concern the object of their softer jmssions. Cy- 
rus at firrt gave biraself wholly up to grief, not to be al- 
leviated by M'fieping or complaining ; this silent sorrow 
was at length succeeded by a torrent of tears. Man- 
done and Araspe.*;, who never loft him, endeavored to 
comfort him no other «*ay than by %veepiiig \vilh hini. 
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Reasoning and persuasion furnish no cure for grief ; 
nor can friendship yield relief in affliction, but by shar- 
ing it. After he had long continued in this dejection, 
he returned to see Zoroaster, who had formerly suffer- 
ed a misfortune of the same kind. The conversation 
of that great man contributed much to modify the an- 
guish of his mind ; but it was only by degrees that he 
recovered himself, and not till he had travelled for 
some years. 
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Itrofound [leace. Carnbyaes ijcinjf sensible ol'tlie diin-> 
get to which he must expose his son, should he send 
him again to the court of Ecbatana, and thinking that 
Cyrus could not better employ the present season of 
tranquility than iit travelling to Icarii the manners, laws 
and : 'ligiotis of other nntions, he sent for him one day, 
and said to him. You are dei^tined by the great Oroma- 
mazes to stretch your conquests over all Asia ; you 
ought to put yourself into acondition to make those na- 
tions happy by your wisdom, which you shall subdue 
by your valor. I design, therefore, that you shall ti-av- 
el into Egypt, which is the mother of the sciences ; pass 
tbence into Greece, where are many fitmous republics ; 
go afterwards itito Crete, to study the laws of Minos, 
ai'd return at last by Babylon, that so you may bring 
back to your own country all the lands of knowledge 
necessai-y to polish the mind-; of your subjects, and to 
make you capable of accomplitihtng your high destiny. 
Your stay in this place serves only to nourish yoitr grief; 
every object here quickens the melancholy remem- 
brance of your loss. Go, my sou, go see and ftudy hu~ 
man nature under all its different forms ; this little cor- 
ner of the earth, which we call our country, istoosmalt 
and imperfect a picture to form thereby a Inie and ad- 
equate judgment of mankind, 

Cyrus obeyed his father's ordera, and very soon I^ 
P«rsta, accompanied bv his fiieud Araspes. Tuo faith- 
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fill slaves were all his attendants^ for he desired to trav« 
el unknown. He went down the river A^radatus, em- 
barked upon the Persian gulph, and soon arrived at 
the port of Gerra, upon the coast of Arabia Felix. 
Thence he continued his way towards the city of Ma- 
corabia .♦ The serenity of the sky, the mildness of the 
cUmate, the perfumes which embalmed the air, the va* 
riet5% fruitfulness and smiling appearance of nature in 
every part, charmed all his senses.^ While Cynis was 
unweariedly admiring the beauties of the country, he 
saw a man walking with a grave and slow pace, and 
who seemed buried in some profound thought. He 
was already come near the prince without having pei*- 
ceived him. Cyrus interrupted his meditation, to ask 
him the waw to Badeo, where he was to embark for 

Egypt. 

Amenophis (for that was his name) saluted the trav- 
ellers with great civility, and having represented to 
them that the day was too far spent to continue their 
journey, hospitably invited them to his rural habitation. 
He led them through a by-way to a Uttle hill not far 
off, where he had formed with his own hands several 
rustic grottos. A spring, which rose in the side of the 
hill, watered with its stream a little garden at some 
distance, and formed a rivulet, whose sweet murmur 
was the only noise that was heard in thii; abode of 
peace and tranquility. Amenophis sat before his 
guests some ^ dried fruits of all sorts, the clear water 
of the spring serving them for drink, and he enter- 
tained them with agreeable conversation during 
his repasjt. An unafl*ected and serene joy dwelt 

* The present Mecca, a place which has ever been csti^cmetthQ- 
!y by t he Arabians. 
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nytiw l)i> cuuntenaoce ; hit <liscoiii-«<> stas full- (if 
j£t>0(l sense, and of noble scnlirneiit!), nnd lie had alt 
Uie politeness n\' a inan ediicftted at the t-ourls of kings, 
CjTiis observing; Ibis, was curious to know tho canse 
of Ills retireruoiit ; nnd in oj-dor to engage Aiiienophis 
to the greater freedom, he discovered to him whohf 
was, and tlie design of his travels : he then inlimated 
to him his desire, but with that modc*t respect which 
«tie ouy:lit to have for the secret of a stranger. Amen- 
opliis understanding tliut hi* guest was the prince of 
Pfnsia, iinmodialely received hopes of im|)nivinff tin's 
ncqnaintance lo the advantne;e ufhis luastor Apries, 
king of Egvpt ; he niftde no' delay therefore to satisfy 
the prince'fi ourio&ity, and endeavored to move him bj 
the hi>loi^- of his lifoand misfortunes, which he related 
in the foliowing- manner : 

" Thouffh the femily from which I am descended be 
oiieoftha most ancient in liirypt>Heverllielc,s«, bythevT- 
trissitnde of human thing's, our branch of it feJl into j^reat 
poverty. My father lived near Diospoli«, a cily of Up- 
pci'-Ea'Vjjt, and cultivated lils little patenial iarm with 
his own hands ; he bred me up lo reliidi true pleasures 
"in the simplicity of a country life-, to place my happi- 
ness in the study of ivisdom, and to make agrieuUure, 
tinutiug, nnd the liberal aits my sweetest occupaHons. 
ll was the custom of Apries, from time to time, to make 
a progress through tlie different provinces of his kiu;^- 
dom. One day as he pas.sed throngh a fore*t near the 
place where I Lived, he perceived me under the shade 
of a pahii-lree, where I M'as reading the sacred books 
ofHermes. I was then but sixteen ycurs of age ; my 
youth, and something in toy air, drew Ihe king's atten- 
fiflH ; he came up to me. Risked me my name, my cf>n- 
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dition, and what I ^vas reading ; being pleased with 
my answers, and having my father's consent, he ordered 
me to be conducted to his court, where he neglected 
nothing in my ediiciation. T}ie liking wjiich A pries 
had for me, changed by degrees into a confidence, 
which seemed to augment, in proportion as I ad^'anced 
in years ; and my heart was full of affection and grati- 
tude. Being young, and without experience, I thought 
that princes were capable of friendship ; and I did not 
know that the gods had refused them that sweet con- 
solation. 

" After having attended him in his wars against the 
Sidonians and Cyprians, I became his only favorite ; 
he communicated to me the most important secrets of 
the state, and honored me with the chief posts about 
his person. I never lost the remembrance of that ob- 
scurity from whence the king had drawn me. I did 
not forget that I had been poor, and I was afraid of be- 
ing rich. Thus I preserved my integrity in the midst 
of grandeur, and I went from time to time to see ray 
father in Upper-Egypt, of w^hich I was governor, I 
visited with pleasure the grove where Apries had found 
me. Blest solitude ! said I within myself, where I first 
learned the maxims of true wisdom ! How unhappy 
shall I be, if I forget the innocence and simplicity of 
ray first years, when I felt no raistaken desires, and 
was unacquainted with the objects that excite them. 
I was often tempted to quit the court, and stay in this 
charming solitude ; it was doubtless a pre-sentiment of 
what was to happen to me, for Apries soon after sus- 
pected my fidelity. 

"• Amasis, wiio owed to me his fortune, endeavored 
lo inspire him with this distrust ; he was a man of 
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mean birth, btttp-ciit bravery; be had all sorts of ta- 
IcntA, both naliinii and acquired, but the hidden senti- 
ments of his iM^art were corrupt. When a man has wit 
and ports, and est<?ems nothing sacred, il is easy for htm 
to gain the the favor of princes. Suspicion was far 
from my heart ; I had no distru.st of a man whom I had 
loaded with benefits : and the more easily to betray 
me, he concealed hjm5elf under the veil of a profound 
dissimulation. Though I could not relish gross flalte- 
rj, I was not insensibli: to delicate praise ; Amaei8 
soon perceived my weakness, and artfully made his ad- 
vanliigcof it ; he affected a candor, a nobleness of soul, 
and a disinterestedness which charmed nie ; in a word, 
he gained my confidence to such a degree, that he was 
fn Qie the same that I wa& to the king. I presented 
him to Apries, as a man very capable of serving him ; 
and il was not long before be was allowed a free nc- 
rcss to the priruT. 

■' The king bad great qualities, but he would govern 
by his arbitrary will ; he had already freeil himself 
from all subjection to the laws, and hearkened n* lon- 
ger to the counsel of the tliirty judges. My love for 
frutli would not always sulTer me to follow the rules of 
htrict prudence, and my attachment to the king led me 
often to speak to him in too strong terms, and with too 
lilllo management. I perceived by degTees his cold- 
ness* to me, find the confidence he was beginning to 
have in Amaiii:;. Far from being alarmed at it, 1 re- 
joiced at the rise of a man whom I thought not only my 
frieud, but zealous for the public good. Amasi.* often 
said to me, with a seemingly sincere concern, I can 
taste no pleasure in the prince's favor, since you are 
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deprived of it. No matter, answered I, who does the 
good, provided it be done. 

'^ About thistime all the principal cities of Upper-E- 
gypt addresTOd their complaints to me upon the extraor- 
dinary subsidies which the king exacted ; and I wrote 
circular letters to pacify the people. Amasis caused 
these letters to be intercepted ; and counterfeiting ex- 
actly my hand-writing, sent others in my name to the 
inhabitants of DiospoHs, my native city, in which im 
told them, that if I could not gain the king by persua- 
sion, I would put myself at their head, and oblige him 
to treat them with more humanity. These people were 
naturally inclined to rebellion ; and believing that I 
was the 9rUthor of those letters, imagined they were in 
a secret treaty with me. Amasis carried on this cor-^ 
respondence in my name for several months. At 
length, thinking that he had sufficient proofs, he went 
and threw himself at the prince's feet, laid open to him 
the pretended conspiracy, and shewed him the forged 
letters. 

'^ I was immediately arrested, and put into a close 
prison ; the day was fixed when 1 was to be executed 
in a public manner. Amasis came to see me ; at first 
he seemed doubtful and uncertain what he should think, 
suspended in his judgment by the knowledge he had 
of my virtue, yet shaken by the evidence of the proofs. 
and much affected with my misfortune. After having 
discoursed with him some time, he seemed convinced 
of my innocence, promised me to speak to the priuce, 
and to endeavor to discover the authors of the treach- 
ery. The more effectually to accomplish his black de- 
signs, he went to the king, and by faintly endeavor- 
ing to engrtge him to pardon me, made him believe 
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tb.it he acted more from {frattludu aiirl comivawsinn for 
ft man to wliom lie owed all, llian from a conviction 
of my innocence. Tlitis lit artfuHy confinncrt Iiim in 
the persuasion of my being criminal ; andllic kiugbe- 
in{j naturally snspicions, uns inoxomblc. 

■' The report of my porlidiousness being spread 
throughout ail Egypt, the people of the different prov- 
inces flocked to Sais, to see the tragical spectacle 
which was prcpiiriiig ; but M'hen the fatal day came, 
'cveral of my friends appca red at the bt^arl of a nume- 
rous crowd, and delivered me by force from tjie death 
which was ordained me. The king's troops made 
some rcsi^itance at first, but the multitude increased, 
and declared for nie. It w as then in my power to have 
caused tlie &dmii revolntion which Amasis has done 
since ; nevertheless, I made do other use of this happy 
conjuncture, than to justify myself to Apries. 1 sent 
one of my deliverers to assure him, that his iiijuKtice 
did not make me forget my duty, and that my only de- 
sign was to convince tiim o('my innocence. He ordered 
me to corae to him at liis jjalacc ; wHch 1 might safe- 
ly do, the people being un<lcr arms and surrounding it. 
] found Ama.'sis «-ith him. This |H.^rfidioiis man, con- 
tinning his dissiinuliitiDn, ran to meet mc with eager- 
ness, and, |)resenting me to the king, How joyfid am I, 
!-aid he to him , to t'ff. tliat the conduct of Anienophis 
leaves you no room lo douVit of his fidelity! I see very 
well, answered Aprio: coldly. Hiat lie does not as|>ire 
to the throne, nud I forgive him his desire of bounding 
my QUthorily, in order to please lii.s countiynien. I 
answered Ihc king, that I « as innocent of the crime im- 
puted to me, iind wai* ignorant of the author of it. 
\ma8is th^'n endeavored to make the suspicion fall 
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upon the king's best friends, and most faithful servants. 
I perceived that the prince's mind was not cured of his 
distrust, and therefore, to prevent any new accusa- 
tions, having first persuaded the people to disperse 
themselves, I retired from court, and returned to my 
former solitude, whither I carried nothing back but my 
innocence and poverty. Apries sent troops to Dios- 
polis, to prevent any insurrection there, and ordered 
that my conduct should be observed. Doubtless he 
imagined, that I should never be able to confine myself 
to a quiet and retired life, after having beon in thehigh- 
est employments. In the mean while Amasis gained 
an absolute ascendant over the king's mind ; this fa- 
vorite made him siuspect and banish his best friends, 
in order to remove from about the throne those who 
might hinder the usurpation which he was projecting*. 
An occasion very soon offered to put liis wicked de- 
signs in execution. 

" The Cyrenians, a colony of Greeks who were set- 
tled in Africa, having taken from the Lybi ms a great 
part of their lands, the latter submitted themselves to 
Apries, in order to obtain his protection. The king of 
Egypt sent a great army into Lybia, to make war a- 
gainst the Cyrenians. This ai my, in which were many 
of those malcontents whom Amasis was solicitous to 
remove from court, being cut to peicos, the Egyptians 
imagined that the king had sent it thither only to be 
destroyed, that he might reign the lopre despotically. 
This thought provoked them, and a league was formed 
in Lower Egypt, which rose up in arms-. The king sent 
Amasis to them, to make them return to their duty ; and 
then it was that the designs of this perfidious minister 
broke out. Instead of pacifying tlieiu, Ijc incensed 
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tlieui more and morti, put himself at their head, and 
was procUimcd king. Tlie revolt became untvcrsai ; 
Aprics was obliged to leave Sais. and nicke his escajw 
iuto Upper-Egypt. He retired to Diospuli-s, wliere I 
prevailed UjKiti the inhabitants to forget the injustico he 
had done them, and to succor liim in his misfortunes. 
;\J1 tlie time that he continued Uiere, I had free acctss 
to his person ; but I earefully avwided saying any thing 
which might recal to liis mind Die disgrace he had made 
me undergo. 

" Aprie^ -^oon fell into a deep melancholy ; tliat 
huughty spirit which had been so vain an to imagine it 
was not in the power of tlie gods themselves to dethrone 
hint, could not support adversity ; that prince, so re- 
nowned for his bravery, had not true fortitude of soul ; 
lie had a thousand and a tltousand times despised death, 
but he could not contemn fortune. 1 endeavored to 
calm and support his mind, and to remove from it those 
melancholy ideas which overwhelmed him. 1 frequent- 
ly read to him the books of Hermes. He was particu- 
larly stnitk with that famous passage: " When the 
^reat Qmhs loves princes, lie giours into the cup of fate 
a mixture of good and ill, that they may not forget that 
fheyaremcn." These refloclious alleviated bydegrecs 
his vexations ; and I felt an unspeakable pleasure in 
seeing that he begiui to relish virtue, and it gave him 
iuw ii-d peace in the midst of his misfortunes. He then 
ap|ilied himself with vigor and courage, to get ont of 
tliei unha}ipy situation into which hu wa» fiiUen. He 
gol lo;;clhLT all his faithful subjects who had followed 
him in his exile ; and those, being joined with the in- 
habitiiuU of the country, whom 1 engaged in his .scr- 
\ice. Tornied an army of fttteeii thousand men. We 
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marched against the usurper, and gave him battle near 
Memphis; but being overpowered by the enemy's 
numbers, we were entirely defeated. Apries escaped 
to the mountains of Upper- Egypt, with the remains of 
his shattered troops ; but as for me, I was taken with a 
crowd of other prisoners, and without being known, 
confined in a high tower at Memphis. When Amasis 
had put garrisons in all the cities of Upper-^^ypt, and 
given directions to guard the passes into the mountains, 
in order to shut up Apries there, and destroy him by 
famine, he returned in triumph to Sais. 

" The murper, by the favor and protef^tion of Nab- 
uchodonosor king of Babylon, was soon after solemnly 
crowned, but on condition that Egypt should be tribu- 
tary to that conqueror. Scarce were the people quiet* 
ed, when they gave way to that inconstancy which is 
natural to the multitude ; they began to despise the 
new king for his mean birth, and to murmur against 
him. But this able politician successfully made use of 
his address to pacify them, and prevent a revolt. The 
kings of Egypt were wont to invite their courtiers to 
solemn feasts, and on these occasions the guests wash- 
ed their hands with the king in a golden cistern kept al- 
ways for that use ; Amasis caused this cistern to be 
made into a statue of Serapis, and exposed it to be wor- 
shipped. He was overjoyed to see with what eager- 
i^ss the people ran from all parts to pay their homage 
to it ; and having assembled the Egyptians, harrang- 
ued them in the following manner : ^^ Hearken to me, 
countrymen ; this statue, which you now worship, 
served you heretofore for the meanest uses ; thus it is 
that all depend^ upon your choice and OfHuion ; all au- 
thority resides originally in the people ; you are the ab- 
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solute arbiters of religion and of royalty, and create 
both your gods and your kings : I set you free from the 
idle fears both of the one and of the other, by letting 
you know your just rights : all men are born equal ; it 
U your will alone which makes a distinction ; when 
you are pleased to raise any one to the highejit rank, 
he ought not to continue in it, but because it is your 
pleasure, and so long only as you think fit. I hold my 
authority from you nlone ; you may take it back and 
^ive it to another who will make you more happy than 
1: Shew me that man, and 1 shall immediately de- 
scend from tJlc throne, and witli pleasure mix among 
the multitude." 

" Ainasis, by this impious harangue, which flatter- 
ed the people, solidly established his own authority ; 
they conjured him to remain upon the throne, and he 
seemed to consent to it, as doing them a favor. Hb 
is ailored by the EgyptiauR, whom he governs with 
mildness and moderation ; good policy requires it, and 
his ambition is satisfied. He lives at Sais in a splen- 
dor which dazzles those who approach him ; nothing 
seems wanting to his happiness. But I am assured, 
that inwardly he is far dilfercnt from what he appears 
outwardly ; he thinks that every man about him is like 
himseir, and ^vould betray him as he betrayed his mas- 
ter ; these continual distrusts hinder him firom enjoying 
the fruit of his crime, and it is thus that the gods pun- 
iith him for his usorpotioa. Cruel remorses rend his 
heart, and dark gloomy cares bang upon his brow ; 
the anger of £he great Osiris pursues him every where ; 
llie splendor of royalty cannot make him happy, be- 
cause he never tastes either peace of mind, or that gen- 
erous confidence in the friendship of men. which is the 
sweetc'it charm of life." 
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■ Amenophis was going on with his story, when Cy- 
rus interrupted it, to ask him how Amasis could get 
such an ascendant over the mind of Apries? " The 
king, replied Amenophis, wanted neither talents nor 
virtues ; but he did not love to be contradicted ; even 
when he ordered his ministers to tell him the truth, he 
never forgave those who obeyed him ; he loved flattery 
while he affected to hate it ; Amasis perceived this 
weakness, and managed it with art. When Apries 
made any difficulty of giving into the dcl^potic maxims 
which that perfidious minister would have inspired 
him with, he insinuated to the king, thatttjjd multitude, 
being incapable of reasoning, ought to be governed by 
absolute authority ; and that princes, being the vice- 
gerents of the gods, may act like them, without giving 
a reason for their conduct. He seasoned his counsels 
with so many seeming principles of virtue, and such 
delicate praise, that the prince being seduced, made 
himself hated by his subjects without perceiving it." 

Here Cyrus, touched with this melancholy account 
of an unfortunate king, could not forbear saying to 
Amenophis, Methinks Apries is more to be pitied than 
blamed. How should princes be able to discover 
treachery, when it is concealed with so much art ? 
The happiness of the people, answ^ered Amenophis, 
makes the happiness of the prince ; their true interests 
are necessarily united, whatever pains are taken to 
separate them. Whosoever attempts to inspire prin- 
ces with contrary maxims, ought to be looked upon as 
an enemy of the state. Moreover, kings ought always to 
be apprehensive of a man who never contradicts them^ 
and who tells them only such truths as are agreeable. 
There needs no farther pr€K)f of the corruption of a 
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minisler, than to see him prefer his master's fawr to 
his glory. In short, a prince should know how to mnke 
advaiitiges of his ministera' talents, but he ouglit never 
to follow their counsels blindly ; he may lend himself, 
but not yield himself up absolutely to them. 

Ah ! how unhappy, cried out Cyrus, is the condition 
of kings! you eay they must only lend themselves to 
men, thcymuat not give themeelves up without reserve 
to them; they will never then be acquainted with the 
charms of friendship. How much U my situation to 
be lamented, if the Rplendor of royalty be incompati- 
ble with thqin'catost of all felicities ? When a prince, 
replied Amcnophis, whom nature has endowed with 
amiable qualifies, does not forget that lie is n man, he 
may find friends who will not forget that he is a king. 
But even then, he ought never to he influenced by per- 
!iODal inclination in atfairs of state. As a private man, 
he may enjoy the pleasures of a tender friendship ; but 
as a prince, he must resemble the immortals who have 
no passion. 

After these rclleclious, Ameoophi«, at the request of 
Cyru.", continued his story in the following manner : 
" I was forgotten for some years in my prison at Mem- 
phis. My conlinenieut was so cloic, that I had neither 
the conversatioo, nor the sight of any person ; being' 
thus left in solitude, and without the least comfort I suf- 
fered the cruel torments of tiresome loueliness. Man 
finds uottiiiig within himself but a frightful void, which 
renders Iiiui utterly disconsolate ; his happiness pro- 
ceeds only from tho^e amusctueuts which hinder him 
from feeling his natural iiisulHcicncy. I ardently de- 
sired duiith, but I respected the gods, and durst not pro- 
cure it myself; because 1 was persuaded that those 
who gave me life had the sole right to take it away. 
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*^ One day^ when I was overwhelmed with the most 
melancholy reflections, I heard of a sudden, a noise, as 
if somebody was breaking a way through the wall ot* 
my prison. It was a man who endea%'ored to make 
his escape ; and in a few days he had made the hole 
wide enough to get into my chamber. This prisoner, 
though a stranger, spoke the Egyptian tongue perfect- 
ly well : he informed me, that he was of Tyre, his name 
Arobal ; that he had served in Apries's army, and had 
been taken prisoner at the same time with me. I never 
saw a man of a more easy, witty, and agreeable con« 
versation; he delivered himself with a||kit, delicacy 
and gracefulness. When he repeated tn^Rme things^ 
there was always something new and charming in the 
manner. We related to each other our adventures and 
misfortunes. The pleasure which I found in the conver- 
sation of this stranger, made me forget the loss of my lib- 
erty, and I soon contracted an intimate friendship with 
him. At length we were both brought out of prison, but 
it was only to undergo new sufferings ; for we were con- 
demned to the mines. And now we had no longer any 
hopes of freedom but in death. Friendship however 
softened our miseries, and we preserved courage enough 
to create ourselves amusements, even in the midst of 
misfortunes, by observing the wonders hidden in the 
bowels of the earth. 

^' The mines * are of a prodigious depth and extent, 
and are inhabited by a kind of subterraneous republic, 
whose members never see the day. They have never- 
theless their polity, laws, government, families, houses 



* The present mines of Vilisca, five miles from Cracow, resem- 
ble those which are here described. 
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and hiy^hNvays, Imm-scs to assist them in their labors, 
and cattle to feed them. There one may behold im- 
mense arches, supported by rocks of salt bewn into the 
slmpc of pillars. The salts are white, blue, green, red, 
and of all colors, »<o that an inHnito number of lamps, 
hanging against these huge pillars, form a lustre which 
dazzles the eves, like that of diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
sapphires, and all precious stones. What seems in- 
credible, a vivuKt of fresh Water flows through these 
salt mines, and furnishes driuk to the inhabitants. 
This water is di.stributed into canals, cascades, ba.«ons 
and reservattfips, to adorn these places where the sun 
nevL-r shinci^ndtobe made use of in the works which 
are here carried on. 

" After some years hard and |)ainful labor we were 
appointed masters of the slaves. 1 had read the books 
of Hermes, knew his whole doctrine about the my,steries 
of nature, and had been instructed in the occult scien- 
ces. We applied ourselves to study those wonders by 
cxperinieuls ; to descend from known effects to those 
which are mote hid, and to rc-ascend from thence to 
first causes. When we had ctamincd, compounded 
and decompounded bodies of all kinds that arc found 
in those subterraneous regions, we at last discoi'ered, 
that in the visible universe there were but t^vo princi- 
ples, the one active, the other passive ; an elementary 
fire, unifonn, universal, and infinitely subtile, and an 
original \hiiin earth, which is hard, solid, and Uic RUb- 
slanceofiill bodies. 

" Before Typhon brolte tlie egg of the world, and 
intoduced the evil principle there, the ethereal matter 
peDetrate<i all the parts of the virgin earth ; by com- 
pressing some of them, it gave compactness to solids. 
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and by making others of them float, produced liquids ; 
the former were the canals through which the latter 
flowed, in order to an universal and regular circulation 
in all the parts of the universe ; the waters inclosed in 
the centre of the earth, not only perspired through its 
pores and supplied that moisture which is necessary to 
vegetation, but sprang out in fountains, whose united 
streams flowed in rivers, great and small, to beautify 
the face of nature. The inward constitution of bodies 
was then visible, because every thing was luminous or 
transparent ; the earth receiving or reflecting the rays 
of light, produced the agreeable variety^Msolors, and 
there was nothing dark or dazzling. 

'^ After the &11 of spirits, and the revolt of TyphoOj 
this beautiful order was destroyed. The active princi- 
ple, which bound together all the parts of ontr globe, 
withdrawing itself, the waters burst forth from their 
abyss, and overflowed the face of the earth ; the common 
mass was totally dissolved, it was all a dark chaos, and an 
universal confusion. The goddess Isis, beholding the 
ruin of her work, resolved to repair it^ yet without res- 
toring it to its first perfection. She laid the plan of a 
new world, very different indeed from the former, but 
such a one as was proper to be the habitation of de- 
graded spirits. She spake ; nature obeyed her voice, 
and the shapeless chaos tool^ a form ; yet so, as that 
art and seeming chance, light and darkness, order and 
confusion, were mingled throughout. The earth was 
now opaque, uj^ly and irregular, like the intelligences 
that inhabit it. Diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and the 
other precious stoties, are but the ruins of the primitive 
earth, which was ali composed of such materials. 
Some say that the chads happened a long time before 
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tbe duliige, that the Br^t ensued upon the fall of the gc^ 
nii,and that the other was tlie punishment of the orimcK 
of men. Be that as it will, we have everywhere con- 
vincing proofs of the universal dissolving;* of the com- 
mon mass. We find in the inmost bowels of the earth, 
in mines and upon the highest mountains, fishes, birds, 
and all sorts of animals which floated in the water, and 
are petrified siiice that intindation. 

" At present all the fluids and Rohds result from the 
irregular combination of the active and passive piii>ci- 
ple, and it is the pIiilosophei''s province to discovc the 
laws of thj^Peneral combination. One may conf^ider 
the jKirlicles of the pure elementary fire as invjMble 
points, and those of the earth as lines, as surfico^. or as 
josser corpuscles ; when the ethericil matter "Jticks to 
those terrestrial particles tliat are long and poii)ted, it 
produces spears, darts, and winged arrows, which are 
the principles of salts ; when it brings together, u-iiles 
and compresses several surfaces, and penetrates t'lem 
without being absorbed in them, it engenders the p'in- 
ciplos of crj'stals ; when it is impri^^oned in the cavities 
of opaque corpuscles, it forms sponges of fire, or the 
principles of sulphurs ; and hence result the first ele- 
ments of all solids. When the terrestrial )iart)cles 
float in the ethereal matter, and wear themselves round 
by rubbing against one another, these invisible spheres 
become the principles of nil fluids ; little balls of mer- 
cury when they are opaque and he;ivy, drops of water 
when they are transparent and light, bubblet* of air 
when they arc endued with elasticity, by the ince^-sanl 
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egress and regress of the ethereal matter through their 
pores. 

^^ From the combination of these three solids, and 
three fluids, which are not themselves simple, but com- 
pounded, all other bodies are engendered. The mix- 
ture of sulphur without mercury, makes the basis of 
metals, which are more or less pure, as there arc more 
or less of the terrestrial particles in their composition. 
Precious stones are formed by the incorporating 
of metals widi crystal ; gold makes rubies, mer- 
cury diamonds, copper emeralds. The grosser 
and more irregular particles of earth|«hen cement- 
ed by .water, constitute the opaque and common 
stones. Lastly, sulphurs, salts, mercury and earth, 
blended together in one common mass, without rule or 
proportion, produce minerals, half metals, and all kinds 
of fossils ; while the more subtile and volatile parts be- 
ing diluted with water and air, turn into liquors and 
vapor? gf all sorts. 

" We frequently amused ourselves with imitating 
these operations of nature, dissolving solids, fixing li- 
quids, and then reducing them to their first forms ; with 
mixing sulphurs, salts and minerals together, in order 
to make them ferment, we thereby engendered exhala** 
tions, clouds, winds, thunder, and all sorts of meteors ; 
with making transparent bodies opaque, and opaque 
bodies transparent ; with suddenly ohanging colors in- 
to their opposites, by barely mixing with them certain 
fluids that have no color. Being thus entertained with 
the sports of nature and art, we were beginning to 
make ourselves tolerably easy under our misfortunes, 
when heaven restored us to liberty, by a stroke equally 
terrible and unexpected. 

15 
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' The- iiubturi-njieous fires bonieUines break their 
prison \ritli a violuiicc tliat scenjs to rthake nature eveu 
toils founiialion; like the tliunder which bursts the 
clouds, voiniling' out llarnos; aiiil filliug the air with its 
roariiig-i. Wc frequently felt those terrible com-ul- 
•sioDs. One day the shocks redoubled, tlie earth seem- 
ed to groan, and we expected nothuig but death, when 
, the impetnons fires opened a passage into a spacious 
cavern, and that which seenied to thieaten us witli a 
loss of life procured u« liberty. We walked a long 
time by the light of our lamps, before we saw the day ; 
L at len^th^e subterraneous passage ended at an 
old temple, vfflich we knew, by the bas-reliefs upon the 
altar, to have been consecrated to Osiris. We pros- 
I Irated ourselves, and adored the divinity of the (>!ace ; 
we had no victims to offer, nor any tiling wherewith to 
make hbatioQs; but instead of all sacrifices, wc mode 
(a solemn vow, forever to love virtue. 

This temple was situated near tlie Arabian gulf. 
We embarked in a vessel which was bound for Rluza, 
lauded tliere, crossed a great part of Arabia Felix, and 
at leugtli arrived in this solitude. The gods seem to 
have concealed the most beautifid places of the eaith, 
from those who know not how to prize a life of peace 
and tranquillity. We found men in these woods and 
forests, of sweet and humane dispositioiLs, full of truth 
and justice. Wc toon niode ouraelvea famous amongst 
ttiera. Arobal taught them how to draw the bow, and 
throw tlie javelin to destroy the wild beasts which rav- 
aged their flocks ; 1 instructed them in the laws of ■ 
Heriaes, and cured their diseases by the help of sim- 
ples. Tliey looked upon us as divine men ; and we 
every day admired the molioas of beautiful uature> 
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which we observed in them ; their unaffected joy, their 
ingenuous simplicity, and their affectionate gratitude. 
We then saw that great cities and magnificent courts 
have only served too much to corrupt the manners and 
sentiments of mankind ; and that by uniting a multi- 
tude of men in the same place they often do but unite 
and multiply their passions. We thanked the gods for 
our being undeceived with regard to those false plea- 
sures, and even false virtues, both political and militai-y 
which self love has introduced into numerous societies, 
and which only serve to delude men, and to make them 
slaves to their ambition. But, alas ! h^ iiiconstaiit 
are human things ! how weak is the mind of nmn ! 
Arobal, that virtuous, affectionate, and generous friend 
who had supported imprisonment with so much cour- 
age, and slavery with so much resolution, could not 
content himself with a simple and uniform life. Hav- 
ing a genius for war, he sighed after great exploits ; 
and being more a philosopher in speculation than in re- 
ality, confessed to me, that he could no longer bear the 
calm of retirement ; he left me, and I have never seen 
him since. 

'^ I seem to myself a being left alone upon the earth. 
Apries persecuted me, Amasis betrayed me, Arobal 
forsakes me ; I find every where a frightful void. I 
experience that friendship, the greatest of all felicitiee?, 
is hard to be met with ; passions, frailties, a thousand 
contrarieties either cool it or disturb its harmony. 
Men love themselves too muc'i to lo%'e a friend well. 
1 know them now, and I cannot e»steem them ; how- 
ever, I do not hate men ; I have a sincere benevolence 
for them, and would do them good without hope 
of recompense. Whilst Amenopliis was speaking, 
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one nii^ht see upon the prioce'ft couolenance the 
diirerent (^entimeiits and passiong, which these va- 
riona events would naturally raise in a generous inind- 
Tlie Egj'ptiau having finished the relation of his mis- 
fuitnnes, Cyrus asked him, whether he knew what 
was hccome of Aju'ies 1 Amertophis answered, I am in- 
fonned that the king is yet alive, and that after having 
wandered a long time in the mountains, he has at 
length got tog-cthor an army of Carians and lonians, 
who, during his reign, and by his permission, settled 
in Upper-Egypt, and lias made himself master of the 
city of Diospgjis. 

Cyrus then said to the Egyptian, I admire the coo- 
stancyand courage with which you have sustained the 
shocks of fortune, but I cannot approve of your re- 
maining In thi.s inaction. It is not lawful to enjoy re- 
pose, so long as we arc in u condition to labor for the 
good of our country. Man is not born for himself 
alone, but for socii^ty ; Egypt has sUH need of your as- 
sistance, and the gods pre»ient you a new opportunitv 
of being nseful to her. Why do you continue a mo- 
ment in this solitude? An ordinary viitue is (lisheart> 
ened by ill success and adverse fortune, but heroic vir- 
tue is never discouraged. Let us fly to the assistance 
of Aprics, and deliver him from the oppression of an 
usurper. Amenophis, to increase the ardor of Cyrus, 
seemed very nnwilling at first to tcturn to Egypt, and 
.■(uffercd himself to be long entreated before be yielded 
to the prince's solicitations. 

Cyrus, before he left Artibia, dispatched couriers to 
Nabuchodonosor king of Babylon, who had married 
.'VmiUs, the sister ofMandane, to solicit his uncle in fa- 
vorofApiies \ then, havinjc eonoerted with Amenophis 
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all the necessary measures to make their designs sue* 
ceed, they set out together, crossed the country of the 
Sabeaus with great expedition, soon arrived upon the 
shore of the Arabian gulf, and embarked for Egypt. 
Cyrus was surprised to find here a new kind of beauty 
which he had not seen in Arabia ; there, all was the 
effect of simple nature, but here, every thing was im- 
proved by art. 

It seldom rains in Egypt ; but the Nile, by its regu- 
lar overflowings, supplies it with the rains and melted 
snows of other countries. This river, by the means of 
an infinite number of canals, made a communication be- 
tween the cities, joined the great sea with the Red Sea, 
and thus promoted both foreign and domestic com- 
merce. The cities of Egypt were numerous, large, 
well peopled, full of magnificent temples and stately 
palaces. They rose like islands in the midst of the wa- 
ters, and overlooked the plains, which appeared all 
firuitful, gay and smiling. There one might see ham- 
lets neat and commodious, villages sweetly situated, 
pyramids that served for the sepulchres of great men, 
and obelisks which contiuned the history of their ex- 
ploits. Agriculture, the mechanic arts and commerce, 
which are the three supports of a State, flour ihed ev- 
ery where, and prod imed a laVorious and rich people, 
as well as a prudent, steady, and mild gove nment. 

The prince of Persia could take but a cursory view 
of these things in the haste he was in to ^et to Diospo- 
lis, where he joined the army of Apries. The king, 
touched with the generosity of Cyras, embraced him 
affectionately, and then said to him, looking at the same 
time upon Amenophis, Prince let my example teach 
you to know men, and to love those who have the hon- 
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esty anrl courage to tell you truth when it U disogrcoft' 
ble. The presence of(.lie young hero revived the hopes 
of AjiriL'K, and that of Aniero[)hiK coutributed much to 
aiig'mcut his army ; it soon increased to the imuiber oS 
thirty thouttnnd nieo. The two princes, accompanied 
I>y Araeiiophis and Araspe^, left Oiospolis. marched 
against the usurper, and came in sight of hk army, 
which was «itrongly eucamped near Memphis. 

Apries was a prince of grtat experience in the art of 
war, anfi was thoroughly ncquuinled with the coimtry ; 
hiiKeixed all the ndTanla^c-ous posts, and pitched his 
camp o\cr uffiiiii^t tliat of Amusis. The usurper, not 
iiiuunnitJf; thul the king of Egyjit could have got to- 
getlicr &uch a numerous body of troops in so short a 
time, had marched from Sais vvilh only twenty thousand 
men. When Apries had in per.son token a view of the 
enemy, and hud discovered that they were nmch infe- 
rior in number, he resolved to attack them in their 
camp. Thciiexl day Cyrus and Araspes, at the head 
often tliousaiid Cariaus, forced the advanced guards of 
Amusis, and approached Iun lines ; and being soon af- 
ter joined by Apries and Anieiioplus, broke through 
the intrcnchmenls, ajid vigorously attacked the Egyp- 
tians ; the engagement was bloody, and the victory for 
a long time doubtful. Cyius, impatient to finish the 
battle by some remarkable exploit, put himself at the 
head of a choice body of cavalry, sought every where 
for Amasis, and found him. The usurper l>etng a 
br<tve general, as well as an able t)olitician, was ilyiug 
from rnnk to rank, encouraghig some, aud hindering 
otlicrsfrom rimning away. Cyrus lanced his javelin 
at him, crying out, Tyrant, it is time to put an end to 
Uiy Clinics ami 1h\ ut^urpwlioii. The javelin pierced 
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the cuirass of Amasis, and entered his body ; a stream 
of blood flowed from his wound'; furious as. a wild 
boar pierced by the hunter's spear, he came up to Cy- 
rus with his drawn sabre, and raising his arm, Rash 
youth, he cried, receive the reward of thy audacious- 
ness : the prince of Persia avoided the blow ; but when 
he would have taken his revenge, he found himself sur- 
rounded by a troop of young Egyptians, who came to 
the relief of Amasis. Then Cyrus, like a young lion 
just robbed of his prey, made himself a passage through 
the enemy ;- every blow he gave was mortal ; he de- 
fended himself a long time, but was at last ready to be . 
everpowered^ when Amenophis came to his succor, 
and then the battle was renewed. Amasis, notwith- 
standing his wound, did not quit the field, but raised 
the drooping courage of his men, and made Cyrus ad- 
mire both his bravery and conduct. Night at length 
put an end to the action ; Apries remained master of 
the field, yet Amasis retired in good order with his 
troops, repassed the Nile, and gained the neighboring 
mountains ; the passes into these mountains were nar- 
row and difficult, and he resolved therefore to continue 
in this secure post, till he was recovered of his wounds, 
and had reinforced his army. 

Apries took advantage of the enemy's inaction to 
make himself master of Memphis, which he carried by 
assault in a few days. Upon this Amasis, without wait- 
ing till he was perfectly cured, got together, w^th in- 
credible expedition, an army of fifty thousand men, 
and gave a second battle. As Apries' troops were 
already much weakened, the usurper overpowered 
them by numbers, and took the king of Egypt prisoner. 
Cyrus, Araspes, and Amenophis, fearing to be sur- 
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roanded, retired with the braTest of the Carian and 
Ionian troops to the city of Memphis; those who did 
follow them, were either put to the sword, or made 
prisoners of war. 

Amasis aaderstanding who the yoUD^ hero was that 
wounded him, was apprehensive of his credit at the 
conrt of Babylon, and dispatched couriers thither ; till 
tticir return he contented himself with blocking up the 
city, and retired with the greatest part of his array to 
Sain, whither he lil;e\vise conducted the captive king. 
Amisis paid him grejl honoi-s for some days : and in 
order to sound tlie inclinations of the people, proposed 
to them the ropl.icittg him on the throne, but at the 
same time secretly formed a design of taking away his 
life. The JSgyptiaiis were all earnest to have the prince 
put to denth : Amasis yielded hiui to their pleasure ; 
he was strangled in liis own palace; and the uufortu- 
natu rem tins of the royal family were uiassacred the 
sarae d ty. Cyrus heard with grief the melancholy 
news of the fate of Apries, and understood at the same 
time by the return of the couriers the disposition of Na- 
huchodonosor. This conqueror sent Cyms word to 
abandon Apries to his fate, but commanded Amasis to 
obey the orders of the prince of Persia. Cyms .«ighed 
within himself, and could not forbear saying, 1 fear thai 
the gofls will one day severely punish NabuchodonoMK- 
for ti\% insatiable thirst of dominion, and above all, re- 
venge upon him his protection of Anusis. 

As soon as the usurper understood the kingofBaby- 
lOD's pleasure, he ordered his troops to retire from be- 
fore Memphis, and set out in person from Sais to wait 
upon the prince of Persia. Ho advanced towards Mem- 
phis with all his court, but Cvtus refuseil to see him.. 
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and only wrote him this letter ; ^^ The faults of Apries 
are punished by the crimes of Amasis ; it is thus tliat 
the just gods sport with mortals, and seem to leave 
crowns to the disposal of chance. Thy day will come ; 
in the mean time I send Amenophis to declare to thee 
my will and pleasure. Hadst thou any feeling of virtue, 
the sight of him alone would overwhelm thee with re- 
proaches, that I disdain to make thee." 

Amenophis, followed by some Carians, hastened to 
meet Amasis, and found him not many furlongs from 
Memphis. He was surrounded by all the chief men of 
Egypt ; it was an assembly of old courtiers, who had 
betrayed Apries through ambition, and of young men 
corrupted by pleasure. Amenophis approached Ama- 
sis with a resolute, noble, and modest air, and deliver- 
ed him Cyrus's letter ; the usurper read it, and im- 
mediately a dark cloud overspread his face ; the re- 
membrance of his crimes confounded him, and struck 
him dumb ; he endeavored to summon up all his con- 
fidence, but in vain ; he cast a look upon Amenophis, 
yet without daring to fix his eyes upon him ; shame 
and remorse were succeeded by rage and indignation, 
but the dread of Cyrus forced him to dissemble ; la- 
boring under the conflict of so many different passions, 
he turned pale and trembled ; he would have spoken, 
but utterance failed him. It is thus that vice, even 
when triumphant, cannot support the presence of vir- 
tue, though in adversity and disgrace. Amenophis 
perceived his confusion and perplexity, and only said 
to him. It is the will of Cyrus that all the prisoners of 
war be set at liberty, and be suffered, together with the 
troops that are in Memphis, to return to their former 
habitations in Upper-Egypt, and to live there without 
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molestatioD. O Aniftsis ! I have nothing to demand of 
thee for myself; the present dispositions of my soul 
will not suffer me to put thee in mind of my former 
affection, iind thy ingratitude ! May'st thou one day 
see the beauty of virtue, repent of having forsaken her, 
and divert the an^er of Heaven which threatens thee. 
This said, he retired, and left Amaais covered with 
shame and coiifiision ; he hastened back to Memphis, 
and llic usurjx'r returned to Sais, after he had given 
orders to put Cyrus's commands in execution. From 
this time to his death, Amasis was always' plunged iii 
a gloomy sadness. 

Cyrus seeing the war at an end, applied himself to 
learn the history, polity and laws of- ancient Egypt. 
He stayed some time at Memphis, and conversed every 
day witli the priests of this city, in presence of Ameno- 
phisand Araspes. He found that the Egyptians had 
composed their history of an almost unbounded suc- 
cession of ages ; but that the fictions with which they 
bad filled their annals about the reign of Ammon, Os- 
iris, Isis and Orus, were only allegories to express the 
first state of souls before the great change which hap- 
pened upon the revolt of Ty|)hon. Tliey believed, thai 
after the origin of evil , their country was the least dis- 
figured and the soonest inhabited of any. Their first 
king was named Mencs ; ond their history from his 
reign is reduced to three ages ; the first, which readi- 
es to the time of the sheplierd-kings, takes in eight 
huiidied years ; the second, fi-om the shepherd-ktngs 
it) Sesostris, five hundred ; the tliird, fiom Sesostris to 
.^108818, contains more thati seven centuries. 

During the fust age, Egypt was divided into scrorkl 
dynasties or governments, wluch Imd each its king. 
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She had then no foreign commerce, but confined her-* 
self to agriculture, and a pastoral life ; shepherds were 
heroes, and kings philosophers. In those days lived 
the first Hermes, who penetrated into all the secrets of 
nature and divinity ; it was the age of occult sciences; 
The Greeks, say the Egyptians, imagine that the world 
in its infancy was ignorant ; but they think so, only be- 
cause they themselves are always children : they knew 
nothing of the origin of the world, its antiquity, and 
the revolutions which have happened in it. The men 
of Mercury's time had yet a remembrance of the reign 
of Osiris, and had divers traditional lights which we 
have lost. The arts of imitation, poetry, music, paint- 
ing every thing within the province of the imagination, 
are but sports of the mind, in comparison of the sub- 
lime sciences known by the first men. Nature was 
then obedient to the voice of the sages ; they could put 
all its hidden springs in motion ; they produced the 
most amazing prodigies whenever they pleased ; the 
aerial genii were subject to them ; they had frequent 
intercourse with the ethereal spirits, and sometimes 
with the pure intelligences that inhabit the empyreunj-. 
We have lost, said the priests to Cyrus, this exalted 
kind of knowledge. We have only remaining some 
traces of it upon our ancient obelisks, which may be 
called the registers of our divinity, mysttBries, and tra- 
ditions relating to the Deity, and to nature, and in no 
wise the annals of our civil history, as the ignorant im- 
agine. 

The second age was that of the shqjherd-kings, who 
came from Arabia ; they overran Egypt with an army 
of two hundred thousand men. The ignorance and 
stupidity of these uncivilized Arabians occasioned the 
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sublime and occult sciences to be despised and for- 
gotten ; their imagination could receive nothing but 
what was material and sensible. From their time the 
g;tiiius rf the Egyptians was entirely changed, and 
turned to the study of architecture, war, and all those 
vain arts and sciences which are useless and hurtful to 
those who can content themselves with simple nature. 
It was then that idolatry came into Egypt; Sculpture, 
painting, and poetry, obscured all pure ideas, and trans- 
tbrmcd them into sensible images ; the vulgar stop 
there, without seeing into the hidden meaning of llie 
allegories. Some little time after the invasion of the 
Arabians, several Egyptians, who could not support 
the yoke of foreigners, left their country, and settled 
themselves in colonies in all parts of the vvorld. 
Hence those great men famous in other nations ; the 
Belus of the Babylonians, the Cecrops oftheAthen- 
liiins, and the Cadmus nfthe Boeotians ; and hence it is, 
Ibal all the Uiitions of the universe owe their laws, sci- 
ences, and redigion to Egypt. In this manner spoke 
the priests to Cynis. In this age lived the second 
I Hermes, culled Trisraegistus; he was the restorer of 
I'tbe ancient religion ; he collected the laws and scien- 
Ices of the first Mercury in forty-two volumes, wliich 
w'crc called the TntABUBE of REMEmEs for the soul, 
because they cure the mind of its ignorance, the source 
I ofnll evils. 

I The third age was that of conquests and luxury. 
Arts were perfected moie autl more ; cities, edifices, 
and pyramids nmltiplied. The father of Sesostris 
caased all the children, who were born the same day 
with his son, to be brought to court, and educated witlt 
the same care ass the young prince. Upon the death of 
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the king, Sesostris levied a formidable army, and ap- 
pointed the young men, who had been educated with 
him, to be the officers to command it ; there were near 
two thousand of them, who were able to inspire all the 
troops with courage, military virtues, and attachment 
to the prince, whom they considered both as their mas- 
ter and their brother. He formed a design of conquer- 
ing the whole worlds and penetrated into the Indies 
farther than either Bacchus or Hercules ; the Scythi- 
ans submitted to his empire ; Thrace and Asia Minor 
are full of the monuments of his victories ; upon those 
monuments are to be seen the proud inscriptions of Se- 
sostris, king of kings and lord of lords. Having ex- 
tended his conquests from the Ganges to the Danube, 
and from the river Tanais to the extremities of Africa, 
he returned, after nine years absence, loaded with the 
spoils of all the conquered nations, and drawn in a 
chariot by the kings whom he had subdued. His gov- 
ernment was altogether military and despotic ; he les- 
sened the authority of the pontiffs, and transferred their 
power to the commanders of the army. After his 
death dissensions arose among those chiefs, and con- 
tinued for three generations. Under Anisis the Blind, 
Sabacan the Ethiopian took advantage of their dis- 
cords, and invaded Egypt. This religious prince re- 
established the power of the priests, reigned fifty years 
in a profound peace, and returned into his own country, 
in obedience to the oracles of his gods. The kingdom 
thus forsaken, fell into the hands of Sethon, the high- 
priest of Vulcan ; he entirely destroyed the art of war 
among the Egyptians, and despised the military men. 
The reign of superstition, which enen^ates the minds 
of men, succeeded that of despotic power, which had 
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too mucli aunk Ibcir courage. From that time Egypt 
was supporteil only by foreign tioops, and it fell by de- 
grees into a kind of anarcby. Twelve monarchs, cho- 
sen by the people, shared the kingdom between them, 
till one of them, named Psammelicus, made himself 
master of all tlie rest: then Egypt recovered itself a 
little, and continued pretty powerful for five or six 
reigns ; but at length this ancient kingdom became 
tributary to Nabuchodonosor, king of Babylon. The 
conquests (if Sesostris were the source of all these ca- 
lamities. Cyrus perceived by this, that princes who 
are insatiable of conquering, are enemies to their pos- 
terity ; by se(;king to extend their dominion too far, 
they sap the foundation of their authority. 

The ancient laws of Egypt lost much of iheir force 
even in the reign of ScsosLris ; in Cyrus's time nothing 
remained but the remembrance of them. This prince 
collected all he could learu of them from his conversa- 
tion with the great men and old sages who were llien 
living. These laws may be reduced to three, upon 
Vhich all the rest depend; the first relates to kingit, 
the second to polity, and the third to civil justice. 

The kingdom vi-as hereditary, but the kings were 
subject to tile lawpi. The Egy|)tians esteemed it a 
criminal usurpation upon the rights of the great Osiris, 
and as a mad presumption in a man to give liis will for 
a law. As fioon as the king rose in the morning, 
wliich was at the break ol' day, when the undcrstand- 
iog is cleart^st, and the £oul most serene, all matters 
upon which he was to decide that day, were plainly 
and drstinclly Idd before liim ; but before he pronounc- 
ed judgment, lie went to the temple to invoke the godi, 
and to olTer sacrifice. Being there surrounded by all 
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his court, and the victims standing at the altar, he as- 
sisted at a prayer full of instruction, the form of which 
was as follows : *^ Great Osiris ! eve of the world, and 
light of spirits ! grant to the prince, your image, all 
royal virtues ; that he may be religious towards the 
gods, and benign towards men, moderate, just, mag- 
nanimous, generous, an enemy of falsehood, master of 
his passions, punishing less than the crime deserves, 
and rewarding beyond merit." After this the high- 
priest represented to him the faults he had committed 
against the laws ; but it was always supposed that he 
fell into them by surprise, or through ignorance ; and 
the ministers who had given him evil counsels, or had 
disguised the truth, were loaded with imprecations. 
After the prayer and the sacrifice, they read to him the 
actions of the heroes and great kings, that the monarch 
might imitate their example, and maintain the laws 
which had rendered his predecessors illustrious, and 
their people happy. What is there that might not be 
hoped for from princes accustomed, as an essential 
part of their religion, to hear daily the strongest and 
most salutary truths ? Accordingly, the greatest num- 
ber of the ancient kings of Egypt were so dear to their 
people, that each private man bewailed their death like 
that of a father. 

The second law related to polity, and the subordi- 
nation of ranks. The lands were divided into three 
parts ; the first was the king's domain, the second be- 
longed to the chief priests, and the third to the military 
men. The common people were divided into three 
classes, husbandmen, shepherds and aitizans. These 
three sorts made great improvements, each in their 
professions : they profited by the experience of their an- 
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cestors ; each fattier transmitted liis knowledge and 
skill to his children ; no person was allowed to forsake 
his hereditary profession : by this means arts were cul- 
tivated and brought to a great perfection ; and the dis- 
turbances occasioned by the ambition of those who seek 
(orise above the rank in which they were born, were 
pi-evented. To the end that no person might be 
asliamed of the lowness of their state and degree, the 
mechanical arts vVere held in honor. In tlie body pol- 
itic, as in the natural, all the members contribute some- 
thing to the common life. In Egypt il was tliought 
madness to despise a man, because he serves his coun- 
try in a laborious employment. And thus was a due 
subordination of ranks preserved, without exposing 
the nobler to envy, or the meaner to contempt. 

Tlie third law regarded civil justice. Thirty judges, 
drawn out of the principal cities, composed the supreme 
council, which administered justice throughout tho 
kingdom ; the prince assigned them revenues sulficient 
to free them from domestic cares, that they might give 
iheir whole time to the composing of good laws, and 
enforcing the observation of them ; they had no farther 
profit of their labors, except the glory and pleasure of 
serving their country. TJiat the judg'es might not be 
imposed upon, so as to pass unjust decrees, the plead- 
ers were forbidden that delusive eloquence which daz- 
zles the understanding aiid moves the passions ; they 
exposed the matters offactwitha clear and nervous 
brevity, stripped of the false ornaments of reasoning ; 
the president of the senate wore a collar of gold and 
pi-ecious stones, at which hung a small figure without 
eyes, with was called truth ; he applied it to tlie tore- 
head and heart of him who gained his cau.'^e ; for Uiat 
was the manner of pronouncing sentence. 
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There was in Egypt a sort of justice unknown in 
other nations. As soon as a man had yielded his last 
breath, he was brought to a trial, and the public accu- 
ser was heard against him. In case it appeared that 
the behavior of the deceased had been culpable, his 
memory was branded, and he was refused burial ; if 
he were not convicted of any crime against the gods, or 
his country, he was entombed with marks of honor, 
and a panegyric made upon him, without mentioning 
any thing of his birth and descent. Before he was car- 
ried to the sepulchre, his bowels were taken out and 
put into an urn, which the pontiff held up towards the 
sun, making this prayer in the name of the deceased. 
Great Osiris ! life of all beings ! receive my manes, and 
reunite them to the society of the immortals : whilst I 
lived, I endeavored to imitate you by truth and good- 
ness ; I have never committed any crime contrary to 
social duty ; I have respected the gods of my fathers, 
and have honored my parents. If I have committed 
any fault through human weakness, intemperance, or a 
taste for pleasure, these base spoils of my mortal nature 
have been the cause of it. As he pronounced these 
last words, he threw the urii into the river, and the rest 
of the body, when embalmed, was deposited in the pyr- 
amids. Such were the notions of the ancient Egyp- 
tians ; being full of the hopes of immortality, they im- 
agined that human frailties were expiated by our sep- 
aration from the mortal body ; and that nothing but 
crimes committed against the gods and society hinder- 
ed the soul from being reunited to its origin. 

All these things raised in Cyrus a great desire to in- 
struct himself thoroughly in the religion of ancient 
Egypt ; and for this purpose ho wont to Thebes. Zo- 
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roaRlcr hftJ ilih,>(jtcd liim lo Soncliis, the Iiiiih-priesl of 
tliis city, to be iiistructL>d by him in all the religkitis 
mysteries of liis country. Soncliis coiiducled liitri Into 
a spflclitiifi llftU, where were iJirt-c hiimlred pfalues of 
KgVjitiun liigh-jiriests. This loiifj succession of pon- 
tifTs gave the prince a high notion of tbu antiquity of 
the religion of Kg'ypl, Hnda great curiosity to know the 
principles of it. To make you acquaiutted , «aiil the pon- 
tiff, with the origin of our worship, symbols und mys- 
teries, 1 must give you the hi.slory of Hermes Trisinc- 
gistus, who ivas the founder of them. 

*' Sipiioa^i, or flermes, ibu wicoud of the name, -was 
of the mco of our first .so\-freign^. While his mother 
was with child of him, sho went by sea lo Lybta, lo i>f- 
fer a sacnfice to Jupiter Ammoii. As she coasted 
along iVfrica, a. sudden storm arose, and the vessel 
perished near a desert island. Sho escaped by a par- 
ticular protection of the godf!, and was cast apoD the 
i«land nlone ; there «he lived a solitary life, nntil her 
delivery, nt which lime she died. The infant roraaidcd 
ex|HiFcd to llic inelemeucies of the weather, and ihc fu- 
ry ofthe will bea.'its ; but ITeavtii, whieh dusigncd him 
for^freat purposes, preserved hiin in the midrt of lltcsc 
misfortuifes. A jTjung slic-goal, bearing Jiis crici, 
came and suckled him, till he was past infancy. For 
some years bo fed upon the tender gra.«9 witll his DUrxe, 
but afterwards upon dates and wild fruits, which Kccm- 
•ed to him a more proper food. He perceived, by llic 
fii'st rayn of reason which liegan to fhinc in hrtn, that 
he was Dot of the same mnke with the other bea.>,ts ; 
tliat he h:ul more iitidi-rsfanding, invention and aitdresti 
than they ; and thence conjectured rhal he might be of 
n different nature. 
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** The she goat which nourished him, died of old ago. 
He was much surprised at this new phenomenon, of 
which he had never obscn^ed the like before ; he could 
not comprehend why she continued so long cold, and 
without motion ; he considered her for several days ; 
he compared all he saw in her with what he felt in 
himself, and perceived that he had a beating in his 
breast, and a principle of motion in him, which was no 
longer in her. The mind speaks to itself, without 
knowing the arbitrary names which we have affixed to 
our ideas. Hermes reasoned thus : The goat did not 
give herself that principle cl* life, since she has lost it, 
and cannot restore it to herself. 

'* As he was endowed by nature with a wonderful 
sagacity, he sought a long time for the cause of this 
change ; he. observed that the plants and trees seemed 
to die, and to revive every year, by the going away and 
return of the sun ; he imagined that this star was the 
principle of all things, and he exposed the carcass to its 
mys, but life did not return ; on the contrary, he saw 
it putrify, grow dry and fall to pieces ; nothing remain- 
ed but the bones. It is not the sun then, said he with- 
in himself, that gives life to animals. He examined 
whether it might not be some other star ; but having 
observed, that the stars which shined in the night had 
neither so much heat nor light as the sun, and that all 
nature seemed to languish in the absence of the day, he 
concluded that the stars were not the first principles of 
life. 

^* As he advanced in age, his understanding ripencrl, 
and his reflections became more profound. He had 
remarked, that inanimate bodies could not move of 
themselves 5 that animals did not restore mclion to 
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t'lemsc-lvc)' when (hey had lost it, and that llie sm\ diil 
not, rcvivR dead Iiodie« ; Iicncc he inferred, that tliere 
"as in iiiiture a First Mover more powerful tlimi the 
Ninior the star?, and which gave aetivity and inoliou to 
u]| bodies. 

" lienccting afierwards upon hituNclf, he observed, 
I thut there was sometliing in him which felt, whioh 
I thoug;ht, and which compared his thought** together. 
Dissipated mindfi, wandering about in vain pursuits, 
I iind lost in amusements, nerer enter into themselves ; 
their nobicr faculties arc benumbed, .stupilied, and bu- 
, rrcd in mutter, Hermes, not being diverted by preju- 
, dices nnd passions from listening to the still voice of 
wiwiom, which inschfiantly calls ns into ourselves, obey- 
ed that <^vine whisper veithout knowing it; he retired 
more and more into his spiritual nature, and, by a fiim- 
plicity of heart, attained (o the discovery of truth. Af- 
IfT having meditated whole years upon all these opera- 
tioDsof Iris mind, he concluded at length, that the First 
^fover had understanding as well as force, aiid that his 
wisdom was equal to Iiis power. 

' 51an. in the midst of beings which can give him no 
snccor, is in a wretched RiLualion. Hut m hen he dis- 
covers the idea of a being who is able to maltc him hap- 
py, there is nothing wliich can compare with his hopes 
and his joy. 

• The desire of happines.s, inseparable from our na- 
ture, made Hermes wish to see that First Mover, to 
know hiai, and to converse with him. If I eonid, .said 
he, make him understand my thoughts, and my desires, 
doubl!cs.s he would render mo more happy than I am. 
His hopes and his joy wers soon disturlx'd by great 
douMs. Ala« ! said he, if the First Mover be ns gooil 
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uiid as beneficent as I imagine liini;, wliy do not I see 
him ? Why has he not made himself known to me ? 
And above all, why am I in this mournful solitude, 
where I sec nothing like myself, nothing which seems 
to reason as I do, nothing which can give mc any as- 
sistance ? 

*^ In the midst of these pCTplexitics, his weak reason 
was silent, and could answer him nothing. His heart 
spoke, and turning itself to the First Principle, said to 
him, in that mute language which the gods understood 
better than words : " Life of all beings ! shew thyself 
to me ; make mc know who thou art, and what I am ; 
come and succor me in this toy solitary and miserable 
state." The great Osiris loves a pure heart, and always 
hearkens to its desires. He ordered the first Iflrmes, 
or Mercury, to take a human form, and to go and in- 
struct him. 

One day, as young Trismegistus was sleeping at the 
foot of a tree, Hermes came and sat down by him. 
Trismegistus was surprised, when he awaked, to be- 
hold a figure like his own. He uttered some sounds, 
but they were not articulate. He discovered all the 
different motions of his soul, by the transports, earnest- 
ness, and ingenuous and artless signs, whereby nature 
teaches men to express what they strongly feel. 

Mercury in a little time taught the savage philoso- 
pher the Egyptian language. Afterwards -he inform- 
ed him what he was, and what he was to be, and in- 
structed him in all the sciences, which Trismegistus 
since taught the Egyptians. He then began to discern 
several marks, which he had not observed before, of an 
infinite wisdom and power, diffused throughout all na- 
ture, And tlieroby perceived the weakness of human 
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reason, when left to iUelf, and M'itliuut in!>tnic}>on. 
He was aslonishrd at liis iWmer u;iioraiice, but his new 
discoveiies [iroilucerl npu- perplexiUcx. 

One day, while Mercuiy was speaking In Mm of the 
noHe dostia; of man, tlic dignity of liis nature, and 
ihe immortality which awaits liim, he answered, " If 
Ihe great Osiiis ordains mortajs tq so pcifert a felicity, 
whence is it that they arc born in such ignorance ! 
Whence comes iltliat hcdoesnot shew himsKjlf totlieui^ 
to dispel tbc-ir darkness? Alas! if yuu had not come 
to enligliten me, I should have sought long without di-j- 
covering the first principle of all tilings, such as jou 
have made known to me." Upon tliis, Mercury un- 
folded to him ail the secrets of the Kgyptian divinity, 
in th&^llovving manner : 

" 'Fne primitive state of man was very difl'erent from 
what it is at present. AVithout, all the parts of the uni- 
verse were in a perfect harmony ; witliin, all was in 
subjection to the inmiutabic laws of reason ; every 
one carried his rule within iiis own breast, and all tlie 
nations of the earth were but one republic of sages. 
Mankind lived then witliout discord, ambition or pomp, 
in a perfect peace, ctjualtty and simplicity. Each man, 
however, Ijad his jiarticulur qualities and inclinations, 
but all inclinations were subservient to the love of vir- 
tue, and all talents apjiHeil to the discovery of truth ; 
tile beauties of nature, and the perfections of its author, 
were tljc cnlertsunmLnt and ^tudy of tJic first men. 
The iraaginalion presented nothing then but just and 
pure ideas ; the passions, being in subjection to reason, 
raised no tumult in the Iioait, und the love of pleasure 
%Tas always rcgulnteil by Ihc love of order. The god 
Osiris, the goddess Isi-^, and their son Orus, earoc ofleit 
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and conversed with men, and taught them all the mys- 
teries of wisdom. Tliis terrestrial life, how happy so- 
ever, was nevertheless but the infancy of our beings, in 
which souls were prepared for a successive unfolding^ 
of intelligence and happiness. When they had lived a 
certain time upon tlie earth, men changed their form 
without dying, and flew away to the stars^ where with 
new faculties and new light they discovered new 
tniths, and enjoyed new pleasures ; from thence they 
were raised to another world, thence to a third, and so 
travelled through the immense spaces by endless meta* 
morphoses. 

^* A whole age, and, according to some^ many ages 
passed in this manner ; at length there happened a sad 
change both in spirits and in bodies. Typhon, chief of 
the genii, and his Companions, had formerly inhabited 
our happy dwellhig ; but being intoxicated with pride, 
and forgetting themselves so far as to attempt to scale 
heaven, they were thrown down headlong, and buried 
in the centre of the earth. They came out of their 
abyss, broke through the egg of the world, diffused the 
eyil principle over it, and corrupted the minds, hearts 
and manners of its inhabitants. The soul of the great 
Osiris forsook his body, which is nature, and it became 
a carcass. Typhon tore it in pieces, dispersed ifs 
members, and blasted all its beauties. 

^' From that time the body became subject to diseas- 
es and to death, the mind to error and to passions; the 
imagination of man presents him now with notliing but 
chimeras ; liis reason serves only to contradict his in- 
clinations, without being able to correct them ; the 
greatest part of his pleasures are false and deceitful, 
and all his pains, even his imaginary ones, are real evils; 
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his heart is an almadauE source of itsIIcss desires, Triv- 
o)om fears, vain liopcs, ilisonlerlj inclinatioas, which 
successively toriuetit liiin ; a crowd of wild tlioughls 
and lorbiilent passiiins cause aii iittustinc wjir wittiin 
liiiii, iiiiiku tiim uontiiiimlly take arms ogaiiD^t liimself, 
und render luin at ttic sainu time botli an idolater and 
un enemy of his own nahiru. Wliat each man Icels iti 
IricuseH'is a lively image of what passes in iiuman soci- 
ety. Tlircu diiTcrc-iit empires are risen in the world, aiid 
share amoiijr tltcm al! characters, the empire oiupinion, 
lliat oi atnidtiov, and that of sensuality : error presides 
in tlie first, force lias the dominion in the second, and 
vanity reigns in the third. Such is the present state of 
Imman nature, Thegoddess Isis goes over all the earth, 
necking the dispersed, deluded souls, to conduct them 
b'ack to the empyreum, while the god Orus continually 
attacks tlie evil principle. It is said that he will at last 
re-establish the reign of Osiris, and will banish forever 
the monster Typhon ; until that time good princes may 
alleviate the miseries of men, but tliey cannot entirely 
euro lliem. You, continued Mcrenry, arc of the race 
of the ancient kings of Egypt, and are destined by the 
great Osiris to reform that kingdom by your wise laws. 
He has preser\ed you ouly, that you may one day makt> 
other people happy ; you will very soon see your own 
country." He sftid, and of a sudden rose into the air. 
hi.s btxiy becauu- Iriuispareiit, and disappeared by de- 
grees like the morning, wliicli (lies at the approach of 
Aurora, lie had acrowiiupoa his head, win^ at his 
feet* and l.cld in tii.<« hand a ciuhiceus; Upon his (low- 
illif ixibo at I the liiernglyphics nbich Trixmegi-stus after- 
wnWls made nta of to evprefw the mysteries of theology 
arnlof nnture. 
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*^ Meris the first, who then reigned in Egypt being 
admonished by the gods, in a dream, of all that passed 
in the desert island, sent thither for the savage philoso- 
plier, and perceiving the conformity between his story 
and the divine dream, adopted him for his son. Tris- 
niegistus, after the death of that prince, ascended the 
throne, and made Egypt for a long time happy by his 
wise laws. He wrote several books, which contained 
the divinity, philosophy and policy of the Egyptians. 
Tlie first Hermes had invented the ingenidus art of ex- 
pressing all sorts of sounds by the different combina- 
tions of a few letters ; an invention most wonderful for 
its simplicity, but not sufficiently admired, because it is 
common. Besides this manner of writing, there was 
another, which was consecrated to divine things, and 
which few persons understood. Trismegistus expres- 
sed the virtues and the passions of the soul, the actions 
and attributes of the gods, by the figures of animals, in- 
sects, plants, stars, and divers other symbolical char- 
acters. Hence it is that we see sphynxes, serpents, 
birds and crocodiles in our ancient temples, and upon 
our obelisks ; but they are not the objects of our wor- 
ship, as the Greeks foolishly imagine. Trismegistus 
concealed the mysteries of religion under hieroglyphics 
and allegories, and exposed nothing to the eyes of the 
vulgar, but the beauties of his morality. This has been 
the method of the sages in all times, and of the great 
legislators in all countries. These di\ine men were 
sensible that corrupted minds could have no relish for 
heavenly truths till the heart was purified from its pas- 
sions ; for which reason they spread over religion a se- 
cret veil, which opens and vanishes when the eyes of the 
understanding are able to support its brightness." 
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C^Tus perctiveJ by this history of IIcTmes, that tlis 
Osiiis, Otan aud Typhoii of the Egyptians, uere tho 
same with the Oromazes, Mythraa and ArinianiuB of 
tht! Persians ; and that the mythology of these two na- 
liotis nas fuiuided upon the same priuciplcs. The no- 
tions of the Orientals were only more simple, clear, and 
uudisguised by sensible images ; those of the Egyptians 
wore allegorical, obscure, and wrapt up in fiction. 

After Soncliis htid discoursed with Cyrus in this man- 
ner, he conducted him to the temple, where he let him 
hitoall tht! ceremonies and luystorics of the Egyptian 
worship ; a privilege which bad never been granted 
before to any stranger, till tic had gone throngh a se- 
vere probation. The temple was consecrated to the 
goddess Isis, and built in an oval form, to represent the 
egg of the world ; over the great gate was this inscrip- 
tion.?* To THE GOUDESS WHO IS ONE, AND WHO IS ALL. 
The altar was a great obelisk of porphyry, on which 
were engraven several hieroglyphics, containing the 
secrets of the Egyptian religion. Towards the top ap- 
peared three dark clouds, which seemed to meet in a 
point ; somewhat lower, a tree planted in a muddy 
nnrsh, upon whose branches, which reached up to the 
clouds, sat an Itawk ; by the side of this tree was a 
winged globe, with a serpent coming out of it; at the 
bottom of all, a crocodile, without a tongue, hid itself in 
the waters of an abyss, a sphynx at tlic same time 
walking upon the surface. On one side of this altar 
stood the statue of the goddess covered «ith a veil, 
upou which were represented the figures of the celestial 

" Inscrip'.ion upon 3. temple of hi«, wliich is yel to be seen ai 

CajJiia. 
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and terrestrial bodies : on the other side was the statue 
of Harpocrates, holding one hand upon his mouth, and 
pointing to the goddess with the other.* 

The high-priest, clothed in his pontifical robes, ex- 
plained to Cyrus the meaning of these symbols before 
he began the sacrifice. We adore, said he, no other 
but the great Ammon, that is to say the unknown God ; 
we consider him sometimes as he is in himself, and at 
other times as manifested by nature. In the first sense 
we call him Eicton, Emeph, Ptha, Life, Light, and 
Love;^all whose operations, thoughts and affections 
being concentrated in hims|elf^ he remains in biis solita- 
ry unity incompreh^isible to mortals ; thus consider- 
^,+ we adore him only by silence, or by the name of 
Incomprehensible Darkness thrice repeated ; and we 
represent him by the clouds which you see towards the 
lop of the obelisk. 

Then we consider him, as he has manifested himself 
in the multiplicity of nature, by a diffusive goodness 
that communicates itself every where, by a sovereign 
wisdom which forms within itself the ideas of all things, 
and by an infinite power that produces, animates, pre- 
serves and governs whatever has a being. We calh 
these three forms of the di\inky, Osiris^ Isis, Orus, and 
we represent them by many different symbols : some- 
times by a hawk, which having of all birds the most 
piercing eye, and the most rapid flight, serves to ex- 
pi:ess the divine intelligence and activity. The bird 

* These hieroglyphics are all Egyptian* and are to be found, with 
the explications here given of them, in Pluurch, Jamblichus, Dam* 

mascius and Horus Apollo, quoted by Kircher and Cudworth. 

t This famous expression- of the Egyptian is preserved by Dara- 

mascius. 
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siU upon tlie top f>f a tree, to signify timt the Eterual 
Nature is infinitely exalted above matter, which is as 
dirt, ia comparison of tlie pure essence of the Deity. 
The globe denotes the invisible Unity without begin- 
ning or end, the serpent the supreme Wisdora, and the 
wtn^ that active Spirit which animates and gives life 
to all. The crocodile which appears undera deep wa- 
ler, and without a tongue, represents the great Osiris 
hidden in the abyss of nature, and doing all in a pio- 
fouud silence ; but you see walking upon the surface of 
this abyss, a sphyns, which, being half man and IialC 
lion, signifies the wisdom and strength of the l*vo other 
principles. Lastly, the gwldcss Isis covered with a 
veil, ami having:, as you see, this inscription on her 
]ieAesta.\, I am all that 1*, has been, orihallie, and no 
mortal can remove the veil t/eat ewers me, declares, lliat 
universal nature is but a veil which covers the Divinity, 
and that nn one can beholel the splendor of his pure 
and naked essence. The posture of tiic god Ilorpo- 
I'rates denotes, that we ought never to speak of the in- 
comprehensible essence of Isis, hut only of her mani- 
, festalions. The Egyptians in all other places have 
forgotten the original and sublime meaning of these sa- 
cred symbols ; they adore the animals whose repre- 
i-untutions you see here, and pay contributions for their 
nourishment ; but the inhabitants of Thebes refuse to do 
it ; they acknowledge no tnortal gods, and adore but 
one sole Deity uncreated and eternal.* 

Cyrus no sooner understood the meaning of these hi- 
eroglyphics, but he was the more desirous of seeinf^ the 
Egyptian ceremonies ; and the sacrifice began. While 

• Sec Plutarch in liis Tsis anJ Osins. 
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the victims wera offering, and their blood streaming at 
the foot of the altar, there was heard the most delight- 
ful music : on a sudden the high-priest rising up, cried 
with a loud voice, Let us adore the great Ammon, the 
unknown God, the Incomprehensible Darkness ! thrice 
he repeated these words, and thrice the people fell pros- 
trate ; the music stopped, an universal silence reigned^ 
every one was afraid to breathe, lest he should disturb 
the stillness and tranquillity of the place ; then the 
voices joining the instruments, began this sacred hymn : 
^^ Let us celebrate the praises of the immortal Isis : 
she is the mother of nature, the origin of all things, the 
sum of all the divine virtues, the uniform face of the 
gods and goddesses ; by one single look she enlightens 
the stars ; at her commands soft zephyrs refresh the 
earth ; she rules over the dismal and silent regions of 
hell ; she cherishes mortals, and shews them the affec- 
tion of a mother in their affliction ; she calms the tem- 
pests of fortune ; she restrains the noxious influences 
of the stars ; the celestial deities prostrate themselves 
before her ; the infernal powers obey her ; all the uni-* 
verse adores her under different names, and by differ- 
ent rites." The service ended, forty priests walked two 
and two from the temple in procession, singing hymns 
in honor of the gods : the high-priest came last with 
Cyrus at his right hand, and Amenophis at his left, 
encompassed by a vast throng of people, who attended 
them in a respectful silence without tumult, and con- 
ducted the prince back to the palace of the pontiff. 

Cyrus^stayed some days with Sonchis, and then pre- 
pared to pass into Greece. This country had filled all 
the East with the fame of her excellent laws, brave 
warriors, and wise philosophers. The prince would 
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gladly have engaged AmeiiopliiR to accom^iaiiy liim in 
his travels ; and in onlcr lo [trevail upon him, promised 
that he wouhl return bj Babylon, and endeavor to |jer- 
stinde Nabuchodoriosor to alter his resolutions. O Cy- 
rus, replied A mcnophis, you are a stranger to the poli- 
tics of that conqueror ; he resolves to have none but 
tributary kings in Egypt, mere slaves to his will ; A- 
masis is a man for his purpose ; Apries is dead, the 
race of our ancient king is extinct, the usurper governs 
with gentleness and moderation ; Egypt is in jjeace 
(ind tranquillity, and there is no longer any pretence 
for revolting. I am going back to my solitude, whei'e 
I shall find those pure pleasures, which are not to be 
met with at the courts of kings, nor in the hurry of bu.s- 
incss. Go, prince ; go, render yourself worthy to ac- 
complish the oracles ; and never forget in the midst of 
your successes, that you have seen a monarch, who 
was heretofore triumphant and glorious, driven on o 
sudden from his throne, and become the sport of fortune. 
They parted soon after. Amenophis leturned to his 
former solitude in Arabia, and Cyrus left Egypt with- 
out seeing Amasis, whose character and usurpation ho 
abhorred. 
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CYRUS resolving to go the shortest way into 
Gf^reece, went down the Nile from Memphis to the mouth 
of that river, and embarked upon the Great Sea in a 
Phenician vessel, that was bound for Argolis. Aras- 
pes, during the voyage, was sometimes sad and thought- 
ful, which Cyrus perceiving, asked him the reason. 
Araspes answered, You are a prince, I dare not speak 
my heart to you. Let us forget the prince, said Cyrus, 
and converse like friends. Well then, said, Araspes^ 
I obey. Every thing which Amenophis has said upon 
the instability of the heart of man in friendship, terri- 
fies me. I often feel those contrarieties he has spoken 
of; your manners, which are too averse to pleasure, 
sometimes offend me ; and, without doubt, my imper- 
fections make you uneasy in their turn ; how unhappy 
should I be, if this difference of character could alter or 
diminish our friendship ! All men have their frailties, 
replied Cyrus. Whoever looks for a friend without 
imperfections, will never find what he seeks ; we are 
not always equally content with ourselves ; how should 
we be so with our friend ? We love ourselves neverthe- 
less with all our faults, an»l we ought to love our friend 
in like manner ; you have your failings, and I have 
mine ; but our candor in mutually confessing our er- 
rors, and our indulgence in excusing each other, ought 
to remove your fears of any breach in our friendship, 
it is treating one's friend like another self, thus to shew 
him our soul quite naked ; and this ingenuousness 
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iiiakea all impcrl'ections vBDiKti. With other men it is 
aiifKcieiit to be sincere, bj never affecting to appear 
what we are not ; but with a friend we must be siraiile. 
so as to shew ourselves even such as we are. 

C^Vi'us tlien changed the coDversatiou, and diseour- 
sett with his friend of nil they had seen in Egypt. When 
he had dwelt a good while upon the beauties of that 
country, its revolutions, sciences, religion, and lorfu of 
government, he itius concluded ; \ admire the wisdom 
of all the lawsof uncient Egypt, except that which for- 
bids the Egyptians lr> i]nit their paternal professions ; 
rfiis law onght to have ex.ceptions. We see iu almost 
all countries and nit ages, that the greatest men havo 
not always had the advantage of an high birth. There 
are in all States .'*uperior geniuses that would be render- 
ed useless, ifconHnedto the sphere in which they were 
born : in potitieal establislmients we should avoid eve- 
ry thing whereby nature may be coustrainc I, and gen- 
ius crauiped. The noblest prerogative of a king, is to 
be-abte to repair the injustice of fortune, by doing Jus- 
tice to merit. 

Wliile a favorable wind filled the sails, Araspes, call- 
ing to mind the notions of Zoroaster and the iiugi, dis- 
coursed with Cyrus upon all the wonders which arc 
discoverable iu the vast empire of the waters ; of the 
coDftn-mation of its inhabitants, wliich is suited to their 
utement; of the use of tiieir fins, which they employ 
sometimes as oars, to divide the water, and some- 
times as wings to stop themselves, by extending 
tliem ; of the delicate membranes which they have in 
their bodies, and which they distend or contract, to 
make themselves more or less heavy, according as thej 
n-ottld go upwards or downwards in the water ; of the 
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admirable structure of their eyes, which are perfectly 
round, to refract and unite more readily the rays of light, 
without which they could not see in the humid element. 
After this they discoursed of the beds of salts and bitu- 
minous matter, hid in the bottom of the sea ; the weight 
of each particle of these salts is regulated in such a 
manner, that the sun cannot draw them upwards ; 
whence it is, that the vapors and rains which fall again 
upon the earth, not being overcharged with them, be- 
come plenteous sources of fresh water. Then they 
reasoned upon the ebbing and flowing of the tide, which 
are not so discernible in the Great Sea as in the ocean ; 
of the influence of the moon which causes those irregu- 
lar motions j and of the distance and magnitude of that 
planet, which are wisely adjusted to answer all our 
wants ; if it were bigger or nearer to us, or if there 
were many of them, the pressure, being thereby aug- 
mented, would raise the tides too high, and the earth 
would be every moment overflowed by deluges ; if there 
were no moon, or if it were less, or at a greater distance, 
the ocean would soon become a mass of stagnated wa- 
ters, and its pestiferous exhalations difliising them- 
selves every where, would destroy plants, beasts and 
men. At length they came to discourse of that sover- 
eign power, which has disposed all the parts of the uni- 
verse with so much symmetry and art. 

After some days sailing, the vejsssel entered the Sa- 
ronic gulf, and soon arrived at Epidaurus, from whence 
the prince made haste to get to Sparta. This famous 
city was of a circular form, and resembled a camp. 
It was situated in a wild and barren valley, through 
which flows the Eurotas, an impetuous river, which of- 
ten lays waste the whole country by its inundations. 

19 
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Tlib viille^v 18 hemmed in on ono side by inaccessible 
moiiDtaiiis, atid on tlie other side by little hills, which ' 
scarcely produced wtmt was necessary to supply 'the 
rual nnnUof natiii-o. Tliu situation of tlie country had 
contributed very iniicli to the tvariike and savage gen- 
ius of its inhabitants. 

As Cyrus entered the city, he beheld only plain and 
niiifonn buildings, very different fi-om the stately pala- 
ces he had seen in Egypt ; every thing still spoke the 
priniitive simplicity of tlie Spartans, But their man- 
ners «cre U|>on the point of being corrupted, under the 
rei^n of Ariaton and Anaxandrides, if Ctiilo, one nf 
the seven sages of Greece, had not prevented it. 
These two kings of the ancient i-aoe of the Heraclides 
shared the sovereign power bet>vccn them ; one govern- 
ed the State, the other commanded the troops. Tbej 
receivetl Cyrua with more pftliteness than ^vas usual 
for the Spartans to shew to titrangers. They seemed 
lo have very little curiosity about the manners, scien- 
ces and customs of other nations; their great concern 
was to make the Prince of Persia a*lmire the wisdom of 
iJicir law-giver, and tlie excellence of his laws. To 
this end tliey presented Cbilo to him. Tliis philoso- 
pher hiid by his talents acquired ^eal credit with the 
kings, the senate and the [veople, and was looked upon 
a* a second Lycurgus ; nothing was doue at Larede- 
mou without liim. The Spartan sage, in order to give 
Cvnis a lively notion of their laws, manners, and form 
of goveiTinient, first ledhim to the council of the Ge- 
rontes, instituted by Lycurgus This council, where 
the two kings preside*!, was held in a hall hung with 
mat, that the magnificence of the place might not di- 
vert the senators' attention. It consisted of about forty 
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persons^ and was not liable to that tumult and conftision 
whicli frequently reigned in the debates of the people 
at Athens. 

Till Lycurgus's time, the kings of Sparta had been 
absolute. But Eurytion, one of those kings, having 
yielded some part of his prerogatives to please the peo- 
ple, a republican party was thereu|X)n formed, which 
became audacious and turbulent. The kings would 
have resumed their, ancient authority, but the people 
would not suffer it ; and this continual struggle be- 
tween opposite powers rent the State to pieces. To 
estabhsh an equal balance of the regal . and ]X)pular 
power, which leaned alternately to tyranny and an- 
archy, Lycurgus, in imitation of Minos, instituted a 
council of twenty-eight old men, whose authority keep- 
ing a mean betwixt the two extremes, delivered Sparta 
from its domestic dissensions. An hundred and thirty 
years after him, Theopompus having obsen'ed, that 
what had been resolved by the kings and their council 
was not always agreeable to the multitude, established 
certain annual magistrates, called Ephori, who were 
chosen by the people, and consented in their name ta 
whatever was determined by the king and senate ; 
each private man looked upon these unanimous resolu- 
tions as made by himself ; and in tbis union of the head 
with the members consisted the life of the body politic 
at Sparta. 

After Lycurgus had regulated the form of govern- 
ment, he gave the Spartans such laws as were proper 
to prevent the disorders ocaasioned by avarice, ambition 
and love. In order to expel luxury and envy from 
Sparta, he resolved to banish forever both riches and 
poverty. . He jiersuaded his countrymen io make an 
equal distribution of all their wealth, and of all their 
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lands ; decried the use of gold and silver, and ordHined 
that tbey sliould have only iron money, which was not 
current in foreign countries. He chose rather to de- 
prive the Spartans of the advantages of commerce with 
their neighbors, than to expose them to the misfortune 
of bringing home from other nations those instruments 
ofluxury which might corrupt them. 

Tlie more firmly to establish an equality among the 
citizens, "tticy eat together in public halls; each com- 
pany had liberty to choose its own guestS) and no one 
was admitted there but with tlie consent of the whole, 
totheond that peace might not be disturbed byadifl'er- 
enrc of bumors ; a necessary precaution for men natu- 
rally fierce and warlike. Cyrus went into these public 
halls, where the men were seated without any distiuc- 
lion but that of their age : they were surrounded by 
children who waited on tliem. Their temperance and 
austerity of life were so great, that other nations used 
to say, it was belter to die, than to live like the Spar- 
tans. During the repast, tley discoursed together on 
grave and serious matters, thu interests of their country, 
the lives of great men, the ditftTcnce between a good 
and bad citizen, and of whatever might form youtli to 
tlie taste of military virtues. Their discourse contain- 
ed much sense in few words, for which reason the la- 
conic style has been admired in all nations ; by imitat- 
ing the rapidity of thought, it said all in a moment, and 
gave the hearer the pleasure of discovering a profound 
meaning which was une?(presaed; the graceful, line 
and delicate turns of the Athenians were unknown at 
l^cedemon ; the Spartans were for strength in the 
mind as well as in the body. 

Upon a solemn festival, Cyrus and Araspes were 
pn'fcnt at the assemblies of the young Lacedemoniaiis», 
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which were held within a large inclosure, surrounded 
with divers seats of turf, raised one above another, in 
form of an amphitheatre. Young girls, almost naked, 
contended with boys in running, wrestling, dancing, 
and all sorts of laborious exercises. The young men 
were not permitted to marry any but such as they had 
vanquished at these games. Cyrus was shocked to see 
the liberty which reigned in these public assemblies 
between persons of different sexes, and could not for- 
bear representing it to Chilo. " There seems, said he, 
to be a great inconsistency in the laws of Lycurgus ; 
his aim was to establish a republic, which should con- 
sist only of warriors, inured to all sorts of labor, and at 
the same time he made no scruple to expose them to 
sensuality, the most effectual means to sink their cour- 
age." 

" The design of Lycurgus in instituting these festi- 
vals, replied Chilo, was to preser^^e and perpetuate 
military virtue in this republic. That great lawgiver 
was well acquainted with human nature ; he knew 
what influence the inclinations and dispositions of mo- 
thers have upon their children ; his intention was to 
make the Spartan women heroines, that they might 
bring the republic none but heroes. Besides, continu- 
ed Chilo, gross sensuality and delicate love are equally 
unknown at Lacedemon ; it is only in these public fes- 
tivals that the familiarity which so much offends you is 
allowed. Lycurgus thought it possible to deaden the 
fire of voluptuous desires, by accustoming the eye some- 
times to those objects which excite them. At all other 
times the women are very reserved; nay, by our laws, 
new -married persons are permitted to see one another 
but rarely, aad that in private ; and thus our youth ar« 
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forincd to leniperan<» ami modL-rnlioo. even in ihe most 
lattfiil pleosnres. By this lueaii* also arc prevented 
tliCMtu di«^gt»ts fflitch frcqaenlly arise fimm the permis- 
(lion ot an unbotindod libertj in the raarria^ state. 
The conslrainl which tlie Spai tans are Hoder, keeps op 
the anloroftlie first flaDii: ; so that marriage does not 
mall) them cea** to be lovers. On the other hand, 
»toIen aniors and jcaloiLiy are tianinhed from Sparta ; 
httsbonds who arc »tick, or advanced in years, lend their 
wivn to othcr-t, and afterwards take tliem again wilh- 
<nit M»nple- WivoK look upon tbemi^lveA as belong- 
ing to the Slate, more than to their husbands. The 
cliildren are educated in common, and often without 
knotving any other mother than lite republic, or any 
otitcr fatlterH than the senators/' 

Here Cyrus, struck with a lively remembrance of 
Cassandana, and of the pure pleasures of their mutiiaT 
love, 9ighe<l within himself, and felt an abhorrence of 
these otiiouft maxims. He despised effeminacy, but he 
could not relish the pavage fiereeness of the Spartans, 
which carried tbem to sacrifice the sweetest charms of 
isociety to ambition, and lo think that military virliics 
were inconsisleiit with lender passions ; however, as 
he was sencilik that Chilo would little understand 
what he rneanl by these delicate sentiments, he con- 
tented himself with -saying : — Paternal love seems to 
meto !jea sourceof greatadvfliitiiwe to a State. Fo- 
thcrsare careftd nf Ihe edHcation of their children, and 
Wxis, educalion oblig'ts children to gratitude ; these are 
the original bands of society. Our country is nothing 
else bnt many runiilto-s united ; iffamily love be weak- 
ened, what will become of the love of one's country, 
which depends upon it ? Ought we not to be afraid (rf" 
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guch establishments as destroy nature, under pretence 
of improving it ? The Spartans, answered Chilo, aH 
constitute but one family. Lycurgus had experienced, 
that fathers are often unworthy, and children ungrate- 
ful ; that both are wanting to their reciprocal duties, 
and he therefore trusted the education of the children 
to a number of old men, who considering themselves as 
the common fathers, have an equal care of them. 

In reality, children were no where better educated 
than at Sparta. They were chiefly taught to obey, to 
undergo labor, to conquer in combats, and to face pain 
and death with courage. They went with their heads 
and feet naked, lay upon rushes, and eat very little; 
and this little they were obliged to procure by dexter- 
ity, in the public banqueting rooms. Not that the 
Spartans authorised thefts and robberies, for as all was 
in common in that republic, those vices could have no 
place there ; but the design was to accustom children, 
who were destined for war, to surprise the vigilance 
of those who watched over them, and to expose them- 
selves courageously to the severest punishments, in case 
they failed of that dexterity which was exacted of them. 

Lycurgus had remarked that subtle speculations, and 
all the refinements of science, served often only to spoil 
the understanding and to corrupt the heart ; and he 
therefore made little account of them. Nothing how- 
ever was neglected, to awaken in children the taste of 
pure reason, and to give them a strength of judgment; 
but all kinds of studies wldch were not serviceable to 
good manners were looked upon as useless and danger- 
ous occupations. The Spartans were of opinion, that 
in the present state of human nature, man is formed 
rather for action than knowledge, and better qualified 
for society than contemplation. 
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Cyrus went aftcrwartis to the Gymnasia, where the 
youth performed their exercises ; Lycurgus had renew- 
ed the Olympic games instituted by Hercules, and had 
dictated to Ipliitus the statues and ceremonies obser^'ed 
in them. ReHgion, warlike genius and policy, all coD- 
trjbnted to perpetuate the \irtues of solemnising these 
games ; they served not only to do honor to the gods, to 
celebrate the virtues of heroes, to prepare the body for 
the fatigues of a military life, but also to draw together 
from time to time in the same place, and unite by com- 
mon sncrifices, divers nations whose strength was in 
their union. The Spartans employed themselves in no 
sort of labor but the exercises necessary to qualify them 
to dispute the prizes in the Olympic games. Tlio He- 
lot.«, who were their slaves, manured their lands, and 
were the only mechanics among them ; for they es- 
teemed every employment as mean and ignoble, which 
regarded only a provision for the body. 

CjTiis having learned this maxim of the Lacedemo- 
nians, said to Chilo — Agriculture and the mechanic 
arts appear to me absohilely necesaaryto preser\'e the 
people from idleness, which begets discord, effeminacy, 
and all the evils destructive of society. Lycui^us seemB 
to depart a little too much from nature in all his laws. 
The tranquillity and sweet leisure of a rural life, replied 
Chilo, were thought by Lycurgus to be contrary to a 
warlike genius; besides, the Spartans are never idle; 
they are continually employed in all tbosc exercises that 
are imagce of war, in marching, encamping, ranging 
armies in order of battle, defending, attacking, building 
and destroying fortresses'. By tliis means a noble emu- 
lation is kept up in their minds without enmity, and 
the dcwire of conquest prcsorv'ed without shedding blood. 
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.^verf case disputes the prize with ardor, and the vaii'^ 
qOfishedtftke ft pride in crovrning the victors; the 
pleasuregf whlefa accompany these exercises, make them 
forget the fatigue ', and this &itigu6 prevents their cour- 
age from suffering an-y prejudice in time of peace. 

Tfate discourse raised in Cyrus a curiosity to know 
the military discipline of the Spartans, and he soon found 
an opportunity to inform himself in it. The Tegeans, 
who inhabited a part of Peloponnessus, having entered 
into a league with several cities of Greece, had raised 
troops^ and were coming to attack tlie Spartans upon 
their frontiers. The latter prepared to repulse the en- 
emy, and Cyrus resolved to signalize his courage on 
this occasion, but he w^ould first know the reasons of 
the war, and Chilo explained them to him in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

The Spurtan^, said he, being arrived to a flourishing 
doitditiofi by a strict observance of the laws of Lycur- 
gnsy laid a scheme, first to make themselves masters of 
Pelopotmessus, and then of aU Greece. Courage and 
success begot m them a thirst of dominion, contrary to 
the original design of our great lawgiver. His inten- 
tion of forming a republic of warriors, was not to dis- 
turb the peace of other cities, but to preserve his own 
iif uniol), independeiice and liberty. That we might 
never entertain the unj ust ambition of making con- 
quests, he forbad us the use of money, commerce and 
fleets, three helps absolutely requisite for those who set 
up for conquerors. The Lacedemonians, therefore, 
departed from the spirit of Lycurgus, when tliey resolv- 
ed to attack their neghbors : their first design was to 
fSall upon the Arcadians , but having consulted the or- 
acle of Delphos, the Pythian priestess advised thorn to 
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turn llieir arms ^nin^t llie Tegeans. Tile Sp&rtani:. 

depending ou a deceitful oracle, marched out of their 
ciL\, and carried chains u'ith them, in full aNsiiraiicc uf 
reducing thtiir enemies to slavery. Several battles 
ivcre fouglit witlitmt victory declaring for either side. 
At length, in the beginning of the present reign, oiir ar- 
my was put to flijfht ; onr prisoners, loaded wilh the 
same chains which we had prepared fur the Te^eans, 
were yoked like beasts, and condemned to draw the 
plough. The bad conduct of our princes was the 
•source of tltesc calamities. I 8hould be far from dis- 
covering to you their faults, if they had not liad the 
cDuragti to correct them. 

" Ariston, who governed the Stute, was naturally ol" 
-a swc^t disposition, at^Tahle and beneficent ; he put an 
eqiuil confidence in all those who were about hiin : 
, Anaxandrides, who commanded the troops, was of a 
quite contrary character, dark, suspicious, and dis- 
traslful. Prytanis, llie favorite of Ai'islon, had been 
iducateil at Athens, and had given himself «p to pleas- 
ure ; having a great deal of fine wit, he had the secret 
<if making even his faults agieeable ; he knew how to 
sidt himself to all tastes, and lo all characters ; he was 
^sober with the S})aitans, polite with the AlhenianK, 
and learned with the Egyptians ; he [Hit on all shapes 
■hy turns, not lo deceive, (for he was not ill-natured) 
but to gratify his prevailing passion, which was the de- 
sire of pleasing, and of teing the idol of men ; in & 
word, he wad a compound of whatever is most agrcea- 
Me and irregular ; Ariston loved him, and was entirely 
governed by him. This favorite led his master into all 
-tforts of voluptuousness ; the Spartans began to grow 
effeminate ; the king bestowed his favors wilhout dis- 
tinction ordi^ecrnuu'ul. 
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*^ Anaxandrides observed a quite different conduct,' 
but equally ruinous to the State ; as he knew not how 
to distinguish sincere and honest hearts, he believed all 
men false, and that those who had the appearances of 
probity, were only greater hypocrites than the rest. 
He entertained suspicions of the best officers of his ar- 
my, and especially of Leonidas, the principal and most 
able of his generals, a man of strict honor and distin- 
guished bravery. Leonidas loved virtue sincerely, but 
had not enough of it to bear with the faults of other 
men ; he despised them too much, and was regardless 
both of their praises and favors ; his hatred of vice was 
such, that it rendered his manners fierce and rugged, 
like those of the first Spartans ; he looked for perfec- 
tion in every body, and as he never found it, he had no 
intimate friendship with any person : nobody loved him,' 
but all esteemed and feared him ; for he had all those 
virtues which make men most respected and most 
avoided. Anaxandrides grew weary of him, and ban- 
ished him ; thus did this prince weaken the strength of 
Sparta, while Ariston corrupted her manners. 

" Our enemies drew advantage every day from these 
divisions and disorders. Perceiving the misfortunes 
which threatened our country, I went to the young 
princes, and spoke to them in the following manner : — 
My age, my long services, and the care I have taken of 
your education, give me a right to tell you freely, that 
you both ruin yourselves by contrary faults. Ariston 
exposes himself to be often deceived by flattering favor- 
ites; and you, Anaxandrides, expose yourself to the 
misfortune of never having a true friend; To treat men 
always with the utmost rigor they deserve, is brutah'ty, 
and not justice ; button the other Ijand. to have so gen- 
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eral a goodness, aiiil sticli a» esMiieRiD of temper, «s no( 
to be abloto puuitli ci'imeu wiUi fimiucss, or to reward 
merit wilii disHncUon, is not n virtue, but a wcaka««8, 
and is frequently attended witb as bad coosequences oa 
sevmty und ill-nature itself. Ak for you, Auaxaud- 
ridcs, \oui' distru»;t does nioi-e hurt to tlie State ttMa 
llic two easy goodnesjj of Aristoii. Why do you eiitef- 
tain a dinidcucc of men upon bare surmiKe.e, when t' eir 
lalcntiiaud capacities have rendered theiu. uecesi^ary to 
you? When apiiieelias once Imnoi-eJa miiiittter with 
llis conndcnce, i'or good rca:>ons, be uu^ht never to with- 
draw it, without manifest proofs of perfidiousness. It 
is impossible for him to do every thing himself, and he 
must therefore liuve the courage to hazard eoiaetimes 
the being iieceived, rather than ini»s the op|>ortunities 
of acting : he should Icnow how to make a wi.se u»e of 
men, without blindly yichJing liimself up to them like 
Ariston : there is a medium between excessive diffl- 
tfeuoe and blind conlidcnec ; without tliis niediiim, no 
government can long subsist. Reflection and ex|jcfi- 
cnce rectified by degree-s the faults of Ariston, and he 
dismissed Prytanis : but llis morose temper of Aiiax- 
ondrides could be corrected only by niisfortnneB ; he 
was oflen defeated in hii**vai's with the Tegeaos, and 
at length found the neccs.'^ily of recalling Leoiiidas. 
Oui" tukjps since that time have been more successl'ul ; 
we have recovered our prisoners and obtained several 
virtories ; but these ad viinlages have made the Tcge- 
aiis more jealous of us, and we arc become the object, 
not only of tlieir hatred, but of that of all the Greeks." 
Cyrus listened with attention to this account given 
hint by Chilo, and then said to him, looking upon Aras- 
pes ; — " The history of your Kings will be an etental 
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Ififlisoa to me» to avoid two faults very eomimon with 
princes. A^ for the rest, I observe that the repitblie 
of Sparta is like a camp always subsisting, an aiaiseiii* 
bly of warriors always under arms ; how great a r^ 
pect soever I have for Lycurgus, I cannot admire this 
form of government. You assure me that your law« 
giver, in constituting such a republic, had nqi other de^ 
sign but to preserve it in union and liberty ; but would 
a legislator, who has only these pacific views, banish 
fpom a State all other professions except that of war ? 
Would he enjoin, that no member of it should be bred 
to any other exercise, study, or occupation, but that of 
making himself dexterous in destroying other men ) 
Lycurgus has indeed prohibited the use of money, eom^ 
merce, and fleets ; but are these necessary to the eon*- 
quest of Greece ? I rather believe, that he made these 
prohibitions only out of policy, in order to conceal from 
the neighboring cities his ambitious designs, hinder the 
Spartans from becoming soft and luxurious, and de* 
prive them of the means of dividing their forces by for-> 
eign and distant wars. Your lawgiver has again de- 
parted both from nature and justice ; when he accus- 
tomed each private citizen to frugality, he should hare 
taught the whole^ nation to confine her ambition. An 
able politician ought to provide not only for the lil)erty 
of his own State, but for the safety of all the neighbor^* 
ing ones. To set ourselves loose from the rest of man-> 
kind, to look upon ourselves as made to conquer them, 
is to arm all nations against us. Why don't you re- 
form these unjust maxims ; Why don't you put an end 
to the war ? Why have you not recourse to the su- 
preme council of the Amphictions, to terminate your 
differences with the Tegeans?" " The reason, replied 
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(boae pl«Miirc!c that am forbidden \ifi in timo of p(>toe. 
Upon a day of battle vve dispose our tioops in such a. 
manner thirt thpy do not all fight a! once like the Ej;yp- 
tianjr, bttt succeed and Kupport one another without 
r'onftrsion. We never rfra.w np our men in ttie same 
nmnncras tlie enemy, anil we always place onr bravest 
toHiers in the wingii, that thoy may extend tttemselves 
and inclose the opposite army. When tile eUemy is 
rotrtod, Lycurgus has required us to exercise all acts 
of clemency towards tlic vanquished, not only out of 
fcnmanity, but policy ; for hereby we render mir ene- 
nries less fierce. The hope of iieiiiw well treated if 
they Surrender their arms, prevents their g;ivinff way to 
that desperate fiiry nhich often proves fatal to the vido- 
fifnis." 

While Leonidas was speaking, they arrived in the 
irlaiD of Mantinca, where they discovered the camp 
of the Tegeans, which was covered on one side by a. 
forest, and on all the other by a terrace, mth parapets, 
pjiHsadoes, and towers at certain distances, Anaxan- 
drides encamped on the banks of the river Eurotas : 
Leonidas gave orders, and immediately the soldiers 
hoTig their casques on their pikes stuck in the ground, 
irndfell to work without potting off their cairasses.— 
The river nlade the camp inacces.sible on one side, the 
«thcf three were suri'ounded by lines of crrcumvalla- 
tion ; the waters of the Ein-otas quickly filled the ditch- 
'dff; ()Ortablc houses were erected, the different qnar- 
f<>rs of the officers regularly disjwscd, the cavalry prtt 
underfthelCcr, a moveable city was raised with four gates, 
several largestreets crossed one another, and had liko- 
\f ise a commimicatitMi bv otiiers that were less. 
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The river Eurotas ran between the two camps, and 
was a security against any surprise : Leonidas look 
this opportunity to shew Cyrus the military exercise in 
use among the Greeks, and made his troops often pass 
in review before the prince : they were divided into 
divers bodies of horse and foot ; at their head were 
the Polemarchi, and the commanders of the several 
corps. The soldiers were clothed in red, that in the 
heat of action the sight of their blood might not terri- 
fy either the wounded or their companions. Upon the 
least signal of their commanders, the different cohorts 
separated, . re-united, extended themselves, doubled, 
opened, closed their ranks, and ranged themselves by 
various evolutions and windings into perfect squares, 
oblong squares, lozenges, and triangular figures. 

The Spartans waited several days in their camp, to 
take advantage of the enemy's motions. In the mean 
time divisions arose among theallies ; the wisest of them 
desired peace, but the greater number were eagerly 
bent on war. Cyrus understanding their dispositions^ 
offered to go in person to the camp of the Tegeans, arid 
speak with their leaders. The king consented, and 
the young prince passed the Eurotas, and advance ta 
the confederates ; their chief officers assembled about 
him, and he addressed them in the foUewing tnanner: 

^^ People of Greece, I am a straiiger ; the desire of 
knowing your laws, sciences, and military discipline, 
has engaged me to travel among you. Your wit iS 
every where extolled, but I cannot ttdmire your wisdom. 
The Spartans would be much in the wrongto niakeany 
attempt upon your liberties ; biit neitlier is it just in 
you to endeavor their destruction. Tbey are not a£raid ' 
of war ; they love fatigues and dangers, and ani pre* 
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BTcd for uU events ; but ttic^ do not refuse to gnuit 
peacu upon lionomble conditions. I understaod 
Mwt ^\ou hfive ill Greece a wise council, wbose business- 
; Id to terminate the differences that arise between 
jFOur cities. Wby have >ou not recourse to Ibis coun- 
lil? The nmiual war yon niaJte upon each other, and 
put: domestic jealousies, will weiUten you by decrees, 
[| you will full a prey to some conqueror, emboldened 
f your divisi^iiis," 

A\\ the old men looked upon one another while lie 
*■ Speaking, and seemed to approve of what he said ; 
jheir general, on the contrary, fearing lest the prince's 
dvice should be followed, murmured within himself ; 
J was a youog impetuous hero ; a martial fire spark- 
d in his eye,^ ; he bad a sprig:htly, masculine, and cftp> 
Ivatiug eloquence, capable of inspiring courage in the 
R0^ timorous. When Cyrus had done speaking, he 
used his voice and answered him thus: — " Whoever 
|ciu ace, O stranger! yon BfG unacquainted with the 
^WMfless ambition of the Spartans ; their fundamen- 
l couatitution tends to destroy all the neighboring 
'^talesi. LycurgUB, their lawgiver, laid the foundation 
I'Laoedemon of an nniversol monatwhy, and inspired 
lis countrymen with a desire of dominion, under pre- 
enoe that Greece cannot maintain her freedom and in- 
dependence while divided into so many petty repub- 
lics. Ever sinca that time, tlie avaricious Spartans arc 
jTOBdy of what they have not, while they refuse them- 
selves the enjoyment of what they have. When they 
ilirc weaJtened and brought low, they moderate their 
ftnibitions desires ; but they have no sooner recovered 
hoif-slreugth, than they return to their old maxims ; 
n» cau ibave no secnrity bnt in their total destruction." 
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Scarce had he pronounced these words^ wlien a confu- 
sed murmur arose among the soldiers ; the fire of dis- 
cord was kindled anew in their breasts, and they all 
cried out, War ! war ! let the Spartans be destroyed ! 
Cyi'us perceiving the fury which animated them, and 
that they would no longer hearki^n to him, returned to 
the camp of the Lacedemonians. They immediately 
called a council of war, and it was resolved to attack 
the enemy in their intrenchments. Cyrus offered to 
pass the river at the head of a chosen body of caValry,' 
and this being agreed to, he waited fo^ night to put his 
design in execution ; he passed Without any opposition, 
and at break of day the infantry' followed him on rafts 
and buck-skin boats. The Tegeans taking the alarm, 
left their camp, and drew up in battalia. The two ar^ 
mies advanced with their pikes ported, each phalanx 
in the closest order, buckler stuck to buckler, helmet 
to helmet, man to man ; the battle began ; tlie left 
wing of the Lacedemonians, commanded by Cyrus, 
quickly broke the right wing of the Tegeans ; Aras- 
pes pursued the fugitives warmly, and put them out of 
a condition to rally ; they fled to a neighboring fortress. 
Cyrus returned with his troo])s to sustain the centre of 
the Spartan army, which began to give way ; but 
v/hile he was putting the enemy into disorder, the right 
wing of the Spartans fled before the left of the allies ; 
Leonidas, who comihanded it, gained an eminence, 
from which he could discover all that passed ; when he 
saw the happy success of Cyrus's skill and bravery, he 
encouraged his men, rallied them, and returned to 
charge the enemy. The Tegeans, finding tliemselves 
attacked both in front and rear, dispersed and fled, and 
were almost all cut in pieces or taken prisoners ; the 
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I low (hat escaped in the night took refuge io ttie same 
pTurlrci^!) with Lbe others. 

The hatlerinff cn^Jaes and other machines, which 
f linve since been used in attacking towns, were not then 
b Itnnwn to the Greeks ; on these occasions thcv dLsposcd 
Lihcir men in a certain form, ^'hich they called a tor- 
l.foLse.* The next day lieonidas gave tlie word ofcora- 
liiiiaud ; the Spartans drew up and marched to the fort- 
lte«5 ; Ibe foremost ranks covered themselves with their 
' square bucklers, the rest raised them over their head,s, 

jircssed tliera against one another, and then gradually 

I bending, formed a kind of sloping roof impenetrable to 
arrows. A triple stage of this sort raised the assailants 
(0 the height of the walls. The besieged rained down a 
shower of stones and darts ; but in tlie end the besieg- 
iTs made themselves masters of the fortress. Four 
thousand Tegeans were slatn in the two actions, and 
three thousand taken prisoners. 
After the battle a new council of war was called. 
Leonidas, by llie king's order, made encomiums upon 
Cyrus ill presence of all the commanders,, and ascribed 
^^ (he victory to his conduct and courage. All the sold- 
^Lierssentup shouts of , joy, and looked upon the prince 
^H:«*f Persia as a divine man sent by the gods to save Spar- 
^^ ta in her wi-ak and tottering condition. It was after- 
wards proposed in the council to carry the Tegean 
piisonerji to Lacedemon, anil to treat them like slaves, 

» lis they liiul done the Spartans. Cyrus then rose up in 
the m'nUl of the assembly, a divine fire darted from his 
f ves, wisdom descended into his heart, and he said : — 
" You arc going, in my opinion, to violate one of tlie 
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principal and wisest laws of Lycurgus : he has enjoin- 
ed you to treat the vanquished with clemency ; the 
right of conquest even in a lawful war is the least of all 
rights, and is never just but when it is made use of to 
render the conquered happy. A conqueror who seeks 
only to domineer, ought to be deemed an usurper upon 
the rights of nations, and an enemy of mankind, who 
sports with their miseries to gratify his brutal and un- 
natural passions. It is by reason alone that man 
should subdue man ; no one deser\'es to be a king, but 
he who engages in the toils of empire, and subjects 
himself to the slavery of governing purely out of com- 
pcussion to men incapable of governing themselves. If, 
therefore, you desire to become masters of Greece, let 
it be only by shewing yourselves more humane and 
more moderate than all the other cities. The rest of 
the Grecian States, when they see your wisdom, your 
courage, and your excellent laws, will be eager to put 
themselves under your protection, and with emulation 
sue to be received as members of your republic. It is 
by these means that you will sweeten all minds, and 
captivate all hearts." Anaxandrides, influenced by 
this discourse, granted peace, on condition that the 
Teg^ans should for the future be tributary to Lacede- 
mon. He detained the chief men among them as hes- 
tages, and carried them to Lacedemon, where he grant- 
ed them all the privileges of citizens. 

Cyrus, at his return to Sparta, revolved in his mind 
all that he had seen and heard, and formed great ideas 
relating to the art of war, which he had resolved to im- 
prove one day in Persia. After he had thoroughly stu- 
died the laws, manners, and military discipline of the « 
Spartans, he left Lacedemon to visit the other republics 
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ofGrcecc. Ctiilo and Jjeoniilas conducted him toi 
frootiers of tlieir countiT. He sM'ore an eternal frielfl^" 
sbip to them, and promised to be always a faithfnl ally 
of their republic ; and he was true to his word, for tlie 
Persians liad never any war witli the Greeks in that 
conqueror's time. 

Cyrusresolvedjbeforelw left Peloponnesus, to visitall 
its principal cities. He went first to Argos, then to My- 
cencB, aftc\vards to Sicyon, and at lengtli slopt at Cor- 
inth, which was the most flourisliing- republic of Greece, 
after tliosic of Sparta and Athens. As he entered the 
town, he beheld with surprise all tJie people in nionrn- 
iug ; several players Vi\ma. ihites marched at the head 
of a funeral procession, and increased tlje public sor- 
row by their plaintive sounds, Forty young girts bare- 
footed, their hair dishevelled, and clothed in long white 
robes surrounded the bier, and melted into tears, 
while they sunff the praises of the dead; a Iiltle after 
followed (he soldiers with a slow («ice, a sorrowful air, 
their eyc-s upon the ground, aiidtiieir pikes reversed; 
at their liead marched a venerable old man,; his noble 
and military air, his tall and majestic stature, and the 
bitter grief that was piiiiited u|ion hi.s face, drew tlieat- 
lention of CjTus. The young prince having asked his 
name, understood that it was king Periander, who was 
conducting his son I.ycopliron to his t<)nib. 

C^TusandAraspcs joined themselves with the crowd, 
whicli was going to a fnrtrees called Acro-Corinthus ; 
it was built upon tlie .summit of an high mountain, from ' 
whence might ho seen tlio A'gean and Ionian seas ; for 
which reason it was culled. The Eye of Greece, Be- 
ing come to the fortress, which was H:c burial place of 
the kings, Periander, first of all, poured %vine, milk 
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HlidF honey upon the body of his son ; he then lighted 
with his ownr hands the funeral pile, upon which had 
been poured incense, aromatics and odoriferous oils ; 
he remained mute, immoveable, and with his eyes 
drowned in tears, while the devouring flames consumed 
the body. After having sprinkled the yet smoaking 
ashes with perfumed liquors, he gathered them togeth- 
er into a golden urn, and then making a sign to the 
people that he was going to speak, he thus broke si- 
lence : — *' People of Corinth, the gods themselves 
have taken care to revenge you of my usurpation, and 
to deliver you from slavery ; Lycophron is dead, my 
whole race is extinct, I will reign no longer : country- 
men, resume your rights and your liberties." As soon as 
he had said these words, he ordered all the assembly to 
retire, cut off his hair to denote his sorrow, and shut 
himself up in the tomb with his son. Cyrus, being 
extremely affected with this sight, was very desirous to 
learn the reason of it, and he received the following 
account: Corinth was at first governed by kings, but 
monarchy being abolished, prytancs, or annual ma- 
gistrates, were established in their place. This popu- 
lar government continued for a whole age, and Corinth 
was daily increasing in wealth and splendor, when 
Cypselus, the father of Periander, usurped the regal 
authority. Having reigned above thirty years, and 
his passions being sativsfied, he began to be troubled 
with remorse. Reason resumed its empire ; he reflect- 
ed with horror upon the crime he had committed, and 
resolved to free the Corinthians from their slavery : but 
death prevented him. A little before he expired, he 
called'Periander to him, and made him swear to re- 
store his countrymen their liberty. The young priooe^ 
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bliuded by liJ!> ambition, quickly forgot bii: oalh; and 
this was the. source of ail his misfortunes. The Co- 
rinthians sought to dethrone him, and roi=e in arro» 
against him several times ; but he subdued the rebels, 
and strengthened his authority more and more. Hi:* 
wife being dead, he, in order to secure himself agaiust 
those popular insultii, courted an alliauce with Melis- 
sa, heiress of Arcadia, and married her ; she vvas the 
most beautiful princess of her time, a woman of cob- 
summate virtue and great courage. 

Scvcnd years after this marriage, Perjander declared 
war against the Corcyreans, and put himself at the 
head of his troops, The Corinthians in his absence 
revolted anew. Melissa shut herself up in the fortress, 
vigorously sustained the siege of it, and sent to de- 
mand succor of Procles, tyrant of Epidaurus, who 
had always seemed a faithful ally of Periander. Pro- 
cles, who had long formed a projector extending bis 
dominion over all Greece, took advantage of this junc- 
ture to seize upon Corinth ; he considered it as a city 
very proper to be the capital of a great empire ; he 
came before it with a numerous army, and made him- 
self master of it iu a few days. Melissa, who was ig- 
norant of his designs, opened the gates of the fortress, 
and received him as her deliverer, and the friend erf" 
her husband. The tyrant, seeing himself master of 
Corinth, established his residence there, and gave Pe- 
riander to understand that he must content himself with 
reigning at Corcyra, which the prince had just con- 
quered, 

Melissa quickly found that usurpation was not the 
only crime of which Procles was guilty. Tic had en- 
tertained a violent [lassinn for her, and he tried all 
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means to satisfy it. After having in V^m employed 
both caresses and threatenings, he inhumanely caused 
her to be shut up with her son Lycophron in a high 
lower, situated upon the borders of the sea. In the 
meanwhile Periander was informed of Procle's treach- 
ery, and of his love for Melissa ; he was at the same 
time assured, that she had not only favored the per- 
fidious designs of the tyrant, but that she answered 
his passion. The king of Corinth listened too readily 
Jo these calumnies. Possessed with the rage of jeal- 
ousy, he equipped a great fleet, and embarked for 
Corinth before Procles could put himself in a posture 
of defence. He was just entering the port, when a 
violent storm arose and dispersed his ships. Melissa 
knew not the sentiments of Periander, and was al- 
ready blessing the gods for her approaching deliverance, 
when she saw part of the fleet perish before her eyes ; 
the rest being driven on the coast of Africa, were 
there cast away ; the only vessel that escaped the fury 
of the tempest, was that where Periander was on 
board. 

He returned to Corcyra, where he fell into a deep 
melancholy : his courage had enabled him to bear up 
under the loss of his dominions, but he could not sup- 
port the thoughts of Melissa's imagined crime. He 
had loved her and her only ; he sunk under the weight 
of his grief, and his mind was disturbed to a degree of 
distraction. 

In the meanwhile Melissa, who was still shut up in 
the tower, believed Periander dead, and wept bitterly 
for him ; she saw herself exposed afresh to t^ie in;sults 
of a barbarous prince, who could commit the greatest 
crimes without horror. While she wa« imploring the 
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help of Uie gods, and conjuring tliera to protect hei 
innocence, lilt- person uuder wliosecliaige Proclcshad 
k-ft btr, Iwing touched with her misfortunes, informed 
iier that Pcriauder ^vas livini?, and otTered to conduct 
her, with her son. to him. Tliey all three escaped, and 
Iriivellingin the night, through by-ways, got in a few 
day* oul of the territory of Corinth ; but they wan- 
dered long upon the coast of ttic loniait sea, before 
Ihey could pass over to Corcjra. Procles, mad with 
rage and despair at the escape of the queen, contrived 
means to conlirm Periander iu bis suspicions, and to 
make him believe that Melissa, who would be with 
him very soon, intended to poison him. Tlie unfor- 
tanato king of Corinth listened with greediness to eve- 
ry thing that could inflame his jealousy, and increase 
his rage. 
In the meanwhile Melissa and Lycophron arrived 
■ with their conductor iu Corcyra, and hastened to see 
Periander ; he \yat< not in his palace, but in a gloomy 
forest where he often retired to indulge his grief TJe 
no sooner [x-rceived the queen at a distance, but it 
awakened atlhis jealousy, and made him furious ; he 
ran towards her ; she stretched out her aims to receive 
liim ; but as soon as he came near her, he drew bia 
dagger, and plunged it in her bosom. She fell with 
these wordA, " Ah Periander is it thus you reward my 
love and fidelity'.'" She would have proceeded, but 
death put an end to all her misfortunes, and her soul 
How away to the Klysian fields, there to receive the re- 
compense of her virtue. Lycophron beheld bis moth- 
er weltering in her blood ; he buret into tears, and 
criedout, "Revenge, just gods, revenge the death of 
an innocpnt mother, upon a barbarou.s father, whom 
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nature forbids we to punish !" This said, he ran away 
into the wood, resolving never to see his father more. 
The faithful Corinthian, who had accompanied the 
queen and prince to Corcyra, let Periander then know 
the innocence and fidelity of Melissa, and all the mis^- 
eries which Procles had made her suffer in her impris- 
onment. 

The wretched king perceived his credulity too late, 
gave way to despair, and would have stabbed himself 
with the same poniard, but was prevented ; he threw 
himself upon the body of Melissa, and often repeated 
these words ; *^ Great Jupiter ! complete, by thy 
thunderbolts, the punishments which men hinder me 
from finishing ! Ah Melissa ! Melissa ! ought the ten- 
derest love ta have concluded thus with the most bar- 
barous cruelty?'^ It was with great difficulty he \yas 
forced away from that fatal place, and led to his pal- 
ace ; he continued to refuse all consolation, and re- 
proached his friends with cruelty, for seeking to pre- 
serve a life which he detested. There was no way to 
quiet his mind, but by representing to him that he 
alone could punish the crimes of Procles ; this hope 
soothed the anguish of his soul, and he grew calm. — 
He went among all his allies representing his misfor-r 
tunes, and the Usurper's crimes ; the Thebans lent 
him troops ; he besieged Corinth, took Procles prison- 
er, and sacrificed him upon Melissa's tomb. But Ly- 
cophron remained still at Corcyra, and refused to re- 
turn to Corinth, that he might not see a father wha 
was the murderer of a virtuous mother, whom he had 
tenderly loved. Periander dragged on the rest of his 
unhappy life without enjoying his grandeur ; he* had 
stabbed a wife whom he adored ; he loved a son who 
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could not endure the sight of him. At length he re- 
solved to lay down his royalty, crown his son, and 
retire into the island of Corcyra, there forever to la- 
ment his misfortunes, and expiate in retirement the 
crimes he had committed. With these views he or- 
dered a \Gssel to Corcyra, to bring Lycophron to Co- 
liiilli. The king, impatient for his son's arrival, went 
often lo the sea-side. The ship at length appeared ; 
Pcnsnderrun with eagerness upon the shore to em- 
I brace his only son ; but how great was liis surprise and 
I grief, when he beheld Lycophron in a coffin ! The 
Corcyrcans, groaning under the yoke of Periander, 
whose cruelties they abhorred, had revolted ; and to 
extinguish forever the tyrant's race, those barbarous 
I inlanders had assassinated the yoimg prince, and bad 
I sent his dead body in t-he vessel as a testimony of their 
eterual hatred. Periander, struck with this sad spec- 
tacle, entered deeply into himself, discerned the wrath 
of Heaven, and cried outy '* I have violated the oath 
I made to a dying father ; I have refused to restore liber- 
> ty to my countrymen. O Melissa! O Lycophron ! O 
^■cngeful god>i ! I have but too well deserved these ca- 
lamitiesvvliich overwhelm me!'' He then appointed a 

I pompous funeral, and commanded all the people to be 
present at it. Some days after he ordered two slaves 
to go by night to a certain place, and kill the first man 
they should meet, and then throw his body into the 
.>.ea : tlie king went thither himself, and was murdered ; 
iii,i body could never be fonnd to receive the honors of 
burial ; nor could his shade, which wanders upon the 
banks of Styx, ever enter into the mansion of heroes. 
W hat a dreadful series of crimes and misfortunes ! The 
husband stabs his wife, rebellious subjects assassinate 
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their prince^ the tyrant procures his own murder, and 
the avenging justice or the gods pursues him beyond 
the grave. How dreadful a spectacle, and bow in- 
structive a lesson for Cyrus ! He made haste to leave a 
place so full of horror. 
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^H CYRtTS leaving Corinth, and crossing Bceotia, 

^H enVere'-I Attica, and soon aflvr arrived at Athens, where 
^H Pisistratns then reigned. The young prince was Beiz- 
^^B eel with admiration when he beheld the edifices, tem- 
ples, and s|)lt>ndid riclics ofa city where the liberal arts 
flourished ; \w came at length to tlie king's palaee. 

■ It was ofa noble bnt plain kind of arcliitecturc ; all the 
ornaments of the building seemed necessary imrls of it ; 
upon the fricxes were represeutcti, in bas-relief, the la- 
bors of Ilerciilef*, the exploits of Theseus, the birth of 
Pallas, arid the death oCCodrus, A vast portico of pil- 

Plars. of the Ionic order, led into a great gallery adonied 
with paintings, brass aiiH marble statues, and witb 
eyery thing which could engage the eye and charm the 
sigU. 

Pisistratns received the prince with joy, and made 
^L !iiin sil down by him. The principal senators, with 
^H several young Athenians, sealed themselves round tliom 
^B upon rich carpels. A magnificent repast, according 
^^ to the mode of the country, was ser\'ed up. The tnost 
delicious wines were ponred into golden cups finely 

k wrought; but the Athenian politeness, wlich seasoned 
the conversation of Pisistratns, was the principal deli- 
cacy of tlie feast. During the regale, the king enter- 
tertained Cyins villi a general account of the revolu- 
tions which had happened in the State in his lime ; of 
Lliis OKile. iiiisfoi tunes, and restoration, after having been 
twice dtlhroued. He dexterously painted forth, in 
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Ihe most odious colors, all the disorders of a popular 
government, that he might create an abhorrence of it. 
He seasoned his discourse with historical remarks and 
lively strokes of wit, which delighted alltlie assembly. 
Thus Pisistratus artfully made use of the charms of 
conversation, and of the freedom usual at banquets, to 
€onfifm bis authority, and gain the good will of the 
Athenians. The senators and young men who heard 
him, seemed to forget their natural aversion to mon- 
archy. Cyrus, by his example perceived with plea- 
sure the empire which princes, by their amiable qual- 
ities, may gain over the hearts even of those who are 
the greatest enemies to their pov^^er. 

The next day Cyrus signified to Pisistratus his im- 
patience to be acquainted with Solon, whose reputation 
was spread over all Asia. This philosopher, after his 
travels, had refused at first to return to Athens, because 
Pisistratus had got himself declared king ; but having 
understood with how much moderation he governed, 
he was reconciled to him. The sage had chosen his 
habitation upon Mar's-hill, where was held the famous 
council of Areopagus, near the tomb of the Amazons. 
Pisistratus would himself conduct the young prince 
thither, and present him to the Athenian law^giver. 
Solon, though in a very advanced age, still preserved 
the remains of his sprightly genius, and that cheerful- 
ness and those beauties of the mind which never grow 
old. He embraced Cyrus with that affectionate tend- 
erness which is natural to old men, when young per- 
sons seek their counsels and conversation in order to 
learn wisdom. Pisistratus know ing that the prince's 
design in visiting Solon was to inform himself thor- 
oughly of the Athenian laws, retired and left them 
alone. 
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Thai they miglit discourse with the greater liberty, 
and more agreeably the sa^e conducted him to the top 
of the hill, where they found a delightful verdure, and 
seated thimiselves at the foot of a sacred oak. From 
this place they Nebcld the fertile plains and craggy 
mountains of Attica, which bounded the view on one 
side 'with an agreeable mixtute of every thing most 
smiling and wild in nature. On the other side, the 
Saronicgulp, widening by degrees, opened a prospect 
of several islands, which appeared to float upon the 
waves. At a greater distance, the rising coasts of Ar- 
golis seemed to lose themselves in the clouds, while the 
Great Sea, wliich looked as if it touched the skies, ter- 
minated the view, and relieved the eye, weary with 
surveying so great a variety of objects. Below wa.S( 
the city of Athens, which extended itself upon the de- 
clivity of a hill ; the numerous buildings rose one 
above another, and their different structure shewed the 
diflTerent ages of the republic ; its first simplicity in the 
heroic ages, and its rising magnificence in the time of 
Solon. In one part might he seen temples, with sacred 
groves, magnificent palaces with gardens, and a great 
number of stately houses, of a regular architecture. 
In another, a great many towers, high walls and little ir- 
regular buildings, which discovered the warlike and 
rustic taste of ancient times. The river Ilissus, which 
flows ncRr the city, and winding through themeadow.**, 
added a thousand natural beauties to those of art. It 
was in this agreeable place that Cyrus desired Solon to 
give him an account of the state of Greece, and par- 
ticularly of Athens ; and the wise lawgiver satisfied hia 
t'liriosilv in the following maniiev : 
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*^ All the Grecian families are descended from Hel- 
len, son of Deucalion, whose three children gave their 
names to the three nations of Greeks, the i^olians, 
Dorians, and lonians. These built themselves several 
cities, and from these cities came Hercules, Theseus, 
Minos, and all those first heroes to whom divine hon- 
ors are psHd, in order to shew that virtue can be fully 
rewarded only in heaven. Egypt first inspired the 
Greeks with a taste for arts and sciences, initiated them 
into her mysteries, and gave them both gods and laws. 
Greece, being thus civilized, formed herself by degrees 
into several republics. The supreme council of the 
Amphictions, composed of the deputies of the f>rin- 
cipal cities, united them all in the same view, which 
was to preserve independence abroad, and union 
at home. This excellent conduct kept them clear 
of an unbridled licentiousness, and inspired them 
with the love of a liberty regulated by laws ; but 
these pure maxims did not always subsist. Every 
thing degenerates among men ; wisdom and virtue 
have their vicissitudes in the body politic, as health and 
strength have in the natural. 

" Amongst all these republics, Athens and Lacede- 
mon are without comparison the principal. The char- 
acter of Athens is wit, elegance, politeness, all the 
amiable and social virtues. That of the Spartans is 
fortitude, temperance, military virtue, and reason stript 
of all ornament. The Athenians loVe the sciences and 
pleasures ; their great propensity is to voluptuousness. 
The life of the Spartans is laborious and severe ; all 
their passions have a turn to ambition. From the dif- 
ferent genius of these nations have proceeded the dif- 
ferent forms and revolutions of their governments. Ly- 
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I curgus follou'ed the austerity of his natural temper, ami 
coiisoUi-'d the savage fierceness of his fellow-citizens 
in Ijs reformation at Lacedemon, lie considered the 
happiness of his counti-y as placed iit conquest and do- 
minion ; and upon that plan formed all the laws of 
Sparta, in which you liave been instructed. It was im- 
possible for me to imitate him. 

" Athens in the beginning had kings, but they were 
such only in name, and not absolute, as at Lacedemon. 
The genius of the Athenians was so different from that 
of the Lacedemonians, that it made regal power insup- 
portable to them. The authority of their kings being 
almost H'hoUy confined to the command of their armies, 
vanished in time of peace. We reckon ten from 
Cccrops to The-seus, and seven from Theseus to Cod- 
Tus, who made a sacrifice of himself to the safety of his 
country. His children, Medoii and Nilcus, disputed 
for the throne. T):e Athenians took this occasion to 
aboIi.sh entirely the regal power, and declared Jupiter 
sole king of Athens : a specious pretext to favor rebel- 
lion, and to shake off the yoke of all settled authority. 
In the [ilace of kings, they created perpetual governors, 
uadcr the name ofarchons ; but even this faint image 
of royalty appeared odious. That they might not leave 
so much as a shadow of regal power, they established 
decennial aichons. Nor was their restless humor yet 
satisfied ; they reduced the duration of these magistra- 
cies to one year, that they might the oftener take into 
their own hands the supreme authority, which they 
never transferred to their magistrates but with regret. 
So limited a power was but ill qualified to keep such 
restless (Spirits within bounds; factions, intrigues and 
cabals sprang up evei'y day. Each man, with a book 
of laws in hia hands, was for disputing about the seme 
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of them. Men of the most lively imaginations are 
commonly the least solid, and the most apt to create 
broils ; they think every thing due to their superficial 
talents. Under pretence that all men are born equal, 
they endeavor to confound all ranks, and preach up a 
chimerical equality, only that they themselves may get 
the ascendant. The council of Areopagus, instituted 
by Cecrops, reverenced throughout all Greece, and so 
famous for its integrity that the gods are said to have 
respected its decisions, had no longer any authority. 
The people judged of every thing in the last resort, but 
their resolutions were not fixed and steady, because the 
multitude is always humorsome and inconstant. The 
smallest umbrages heightened the presumption, pro- 
voked the folly, and armed the fury of a multitude cor- 
rupted by an excessive liberty. Athens continued thus 
a long time under an impossibility of extending her do- 
minion ; happy in being able to preserve herself from 
total destruction, amidst dissensions which rent her in 
pieces. Such was the situation of my country when I 
undertook to remedy its calamities. 

^' In my first years I gave myself up to luxury, in- 
temperance, and all the passions of youth, and was cur- 
ed of them by the love of science, for which the gods 
had given me a taste from my infancy. I applied my- 
self to the study of morality and policy, in which I 
found charms that soon gave me a disgust for a loose 
and and a disorderly life. The intoxication of my pas-, 
sions being dispelled by serious reflections, I beheld 
with concern the sad condition of my country ; I turned 
my thoughts to provide a remedy, and communicated 
my scheme to Pisistratus, who was likewise come off 
from the follies of youth. You see, said I to him^ the 
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niiseries which threateo us. An unlirirlled licentious- 
ness has taken the place of true libertj ; you are de- 
sccuded from Cerrops, and I from Codrus. We hitve 
more right to pretend to the roya! power tlian auy 
other, but let us take care not to aspire to It It would 
be a dangerous exchange of passions, to forsake 
sensuality, which hurts only ourselves, in oj'dcr to 
pursue ambition, which might be the ruin of onr 
country. Let ns endeavor to be serviceable to her, 
without attempting to bring her under our dominion. 
" An occasion soon presented to facilitate my pro- 

'.jccts. The Athenians chose me to be chief of an ex- 
pedition against the Megarians, who had seized the 
island of Salamis. J embarked with five hundred men, 
made a descent upon the island* took the city, and 
drove away the enemy. They still insisted on the 
justice of their pretensions, and chose the Lacedemon- 
ians to be judges of it. I pleaded the common cause, 
and gained it. Having by these actions acquired credit 
among my countrymen, they pressed me to accept of 
the regal dignity ; but I refused it, and applied myself 
to cure the public evils in quality of archon. 

" The first source of all those evils was the exces- 
sive power of the people. Monarchial authority, mod- 
erated by a senate, was the primitive form of govern- 
ment in all wise nations. I was desirous to imitate 
Lycnrgu.s in the establishment of it, but was too well 
acquainted with the natural temper of my countrymen 
to undertake it. i knew, that if they suffered them- 
selves to be stripped of the sovereign power, they 
would soon take it back again by open violence ; I 
therefore contented myself with setting bounds to it. — 
I was thoroughly sensible, that no State can subsist 
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without 8ome subordination. I distributed the peo- 
ple into four classes, and chose an hundred men out of 
each class, whom I added to the council of Areopa^ 
gus ; I shewed these chiefs, that sovereign authority, 
of what kind soever, is but a necessary evil for pre- 
venting greater evils ; and that it ought only to be em- 
ployed to restrain men's passions. I represented to the 
people the mischiefs they had suffered, by giving them- 
selves up to their own fury. By these means I dispos- 
ed the one to command with moderation, and the oth- 
er to obey with readiness. 

*' J caused those to be punished severely who taught 
that all men are born equal, that merit only ought to 
regulate ranks, and that the greatest merit a man can 
have, is wit. I made the Athenians sensible of the 
fatal consequences of such false maxims. I proved to 
them that the natural equality which those men talked 
of, is a chimera founded upon the poetical fables of 
the companions of Cadmus and the children of Deu-^ 
calion ; that there never was a time, in which men 
rose in that manner out of the earth, in a state of per- 
fect manhood ; that it was ridiculous to offer the sports 
of the imagination for principles; that ever since thc^ 
golden age, the order of generation bad made a ne- 
cessary dependence and inequality among men ; and 
lastly, that paternal authority had been the first model 
of all governments. I made a law, by w^hich every man 
who had given no other proof of his good sense, than 
lively sallies of imiagination, florid discourses, and 
the talent of talking upon all subjects without going to 
the bottom of any thing, was declared incapable of 
public employments." 
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Here Cyrus intomipted Solon, and said to, llim — 

But after all, metlfinks merit is wliat ougliltoraakc 
tbodUtinction amnng men. Wit is thti lowest sort of 
merrt, because it is alivay* dangerous when alone; 
but wisdom, virtue and valor give a natural right 
to govern. He alono ought to command others, who 
lias most wisdom to discover what is just, most virtue 
to adhere to it, and most coura^t'e to put it iuexeeution." 

Merit, replied Solon, essentially distinguishes men, 
and ought solely to dotermino ranks; but ignorance 
*nd passions often hinder us from discerning it ; self- 
Jove makes each man pretend to it ; the mast deserving- 
ure the most modest, and never seek to nde. Besides, 
that wliich appears to he virtue is sometimes nothing hut 
adeceitful mask. Disputes, discord and illusion would he 
emlles8,if there was notsomerule more fixed, ccrtaiuami 
palpablethan merit alone, whereby tosettleranks and de- 
grees. These ranks are regulated io small republics 
by election, and in great monarchies by birtli. I con- 
Fess it is g.n evil to grant dignities where there is no re- 
ill merit; but it is a necessary evil, and thi$ necessity 
makes the difference between the natural and civil 
right. Tile one is always conformable to the most 
perfect justice, the other is often unjust in the conse- 
qiiencce, but is necessary to prevent confusion. 

" It was not so under the reign of Saturn ; in that 
golden age God was the universal prince and father of 
all i he himself took care of the sustenance of men, 
and governed tkem ; he was their guardian and,- ^hep- 
herd ; there wero-thcn no magistrates nor civil polity 
aa now, every one followed the law which is, and not 
that WHICH HAS BEEN MADE. Under the reign of Jupi- 
ter, the Master of the Universe having, as it were, 
quilted the reigns of his empire, hid himself in an in- 
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accessible retreat ; the foundations of the world were 
shaken by motions contrary to its principle and its end, 
and it lost its beauty and its lustre : then it was that 
good and evil were mingled together ; ignorance and 
passions made civil laws and civil magistrates neces- 
sary ; these laws are often imperfect, and these ma- 
gistrates are not always good ; butwe are obliged to ob- 
serve the one and submit to the other, lest the world 
should fall into perpetual anarchy. All men are breth- 
ren, and each man has a right to whatever he has need 
of: they are children of the same father, and no one 
should lord it over another : but if there were not laws 
established to settle ranks and property among men, 
the avarice and ambition of the strongest would in- 
vade all. These laws are npt always founded upon what 
is best in itself, but upon what is least mischievous to so- 
ciety . Such is the source of almost all political establish- 
ments. Astreamustreturnupon earth, before merit alone 
will determine the fortunes of men ; at present, we must 
often content ourselves with less equitable decisions. 
Ranks and dignities are, after all, but the shadows of real 
grandeur. The external respect which is paid to them, 
is likewise but the shadow of that esteem which be- 
longs to virtue alone. Is it is not an instance of great 
wisdom in the first lawgivers, to have preserved order 
in society, by establishing sych regulations, that those 
who have only the shadow of virtue arc satisfied with 
the shadow of esteem ?" 

^' I understand you, said Cyrus ; sovereignty and 
ranks are necessary evils to keep the passions within 
bounds. The lower sort should be content with mer- 
iting the eternal esteem of men, by their plain and 
modest virtue ; and the great should be persuaded. 
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ihat nothing but outward homage will be paid them, 
unless they have true ineril. By these means, the oim 
sort will not be dejected or repioe at their low condi- 
tion, nor the other pride the:mselve9 in their grandeur ; 
men will become sensible that kings are necessary, and 
kings will not forget that they are men ; each man will 
keep himself within his own sphere, and the order of 
society will not be disturbed. I see clearly the beau- 
ty of this principle, and am very impatient to know 
your other laws. 

" The second source of the miseries of Athens, ^a:\,\ 
Solon, was tlie excessive riclics of some, and the ex- 
treme poverty of others ; this terrible inequality in a 
popular government occasioned eternal discord. I 
durst not attempt to remedy this mischief, by estab- 
lishing a community of goods as at Sparta ; the genius 
of the Athenians, which carries them to luxury and 
pleasures, would never have suffered such an equality. 
But in order to diminish our evils, I cancelled all debts ; 
I began by remitting those which were due to me ; I 
enfranchised all ray slaves, and forhade any one for the 
future to pledge his liberty for what he borrowed. I 
never tasted so much pleasure as in relieving the mise- 
rable ; I was still rich, but I thought myself poor, be- 
cause I had not enough to dl^ribute something to all 
the unfortunate, t established at Athens this useful 
maxim, that all the members of the same commoa- 
weallh ought to feel and compassionate the miseries of 
one anotlier, as part of the same body. 

'The third source of our calamities was the multi- 
plicity of law.«, which is as evident a token of the cor- 
ruption of a State, as a diversity of medicines is of the 
distempers of bodies. Here again I could not imitate 
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Lycurgus ; community of goods, and an equality of all 
the members of a republic, render useless a great ma- 
ny laws add forms, which are absolutely necessary 
where there is an equality of ranks and property. I 
contented myself with abolishing all those laws which 
Served only to exorcise the subtle genius of the sophists, 
and the skill of the lawyers, reserving only a small 
number of such as were simple, short, and clear. — 
By these means I put a stop to contentious chicane, 
that monstrous invention of crafty knaves to elude jus- 
tice. I fixed certain times for the final determination 
of law-suits, and ordained severe and disgraceful pun- 
ishments for the magistrates who should leng^then them 
beyond the bounds prescribed ; lastly, I repealed the 
too severe laws of Draco, which punished the small- 
est transgressions and the greatest crimes equally with 
death ; and I proportioned the punishment to the offence. 
" The fourth source ofour misfortunes was the bad 
education of children ; none but superficial qualities, 
wit, bright imagination and gallantry, were cultivated 
in young persons ; the heart, reason, noble sentiments 
and solid virtues were neglected ; the value both of 
men and things was rated by appearance, and not by 
reality ; the Athenians were serious about trifles, and 
looked upon solid matters as too abstracMld. In order 
to prevent these mischiefs, I ordained that the council 
of Areopagus should superintend the education of chil- 
dren ; I would not have them educated in such io^no- 
ranee as the Spartans, nor confined as before to the 
study of eloquence, poesy, and those sciences which 
serve only to adorn the imagination. I would have 
them apply their thoughts to all those kinds of knowl- 
edge which help to fortify reason, habituate the mind 
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I to atleiition, iiniJ are Kcrviccablo for acquiring penetni' 

' tioii and jiKifjment; the proportion of numbers, tbe 

calculation of the ccltstiui motions, the stnictnre of the 

universe, the great art of knowing how to mount up 

to first principles, descend to consequences, nnd dis- 

I cover the whole series of truths, with their dependence 

1 upon one another. These speculative sciences, never- 

Ihelcss, serve (ndy to exercise and cultivate the mind 

in early youth. The Athenians in a riper age apply 

ihcmselvcs to the study of the laws, pohcy. and his- 

Mory, to learn the revolutions of empires, the causes 

lof their rise, and the occasions of their fall ; in a word, 

tto every thing which may contribute to the knowledge 

[of man and of men.* 

■' The fifth and last source of our evils was an im- 
1 moderate fondness for pleasure. 1 knew that the tcm- 
' per of the Athenians required amusements antl pub- 
tic shows ; I was 8en.=ible tlint I could not subdue those 
republican and untractablo sohIs, hut by making use 
of their inclination towards pleasure, to captivate and 
I instruct them. In these public shows 1 caused to be 
^represented the fatal conserpiences of their disunion, 
and of all the vices prejudicial to society. By this 
mean multitudes of men, assembled in thcsnme place, 
were induccihio spend wliole iiours in bearing Ios.sons 
of sublime morality: they would have been disgusted 

[with dry precepts and cold maxims ; and there was no 
way to4nstruct, unite, and correct tliem. Such were 
my laws and institutions.'' 

* Phistrama established a kinil of academy for cuUlvalins; all the 
;esi and erected a IJbrary coniaining -i collcciiun of all the an 
tient poets, philosoplit-js .md liktoi'iiitis. 
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"I see very well, said Cyrus, that you have consult- 
ed nature more than Lycurgus has done ; but on the 
other hand, have you not been too indulgent to hu- 
man weakness? It seems dangerous in a republic, 
which has always been inclined to voluptuousness, to 
endeavor the union of men by their taste for pleasures." 
'' I could not, replied Solon, change the nature of my 
countrymen ; my laws are not perfect, but are the best 
which they could bear. Lycurgus found in his Spar- 
tans a genius apt to all heroic virtues ; I found in the 
Athenians a bent towards allthci^vices which make men 
effeminate. I will venture to sajJL that the laws of Spar- 
ta, by carrying the virtues to*; an extreme, transform 
them into faults ; my laws, on^iie contrary , tend to ren- 
der even the weaknesses of men useful to society, — 
This is all that policy can do ; it does not change 
men's hearts, it only makes the best advantage of their 
passions. 

^* I thought, continued Solon, to have prevented or 
cured the greatest part of our evils by the establish- 
ment of these laws ; but the restlessness of a people 
accustomed to licentiousness occasioned me daily vex- 
ations. Some blamed my regulations, others pretend- 
ed not to understand them ; some were for making ad- 
ditions to thiem, others for retrenching them. I per- 
ceived then how useless the most excellent laws are, 
without a fixed and stable authority to put them in ex- 
ecution. How unhappy is the lot of mortals ! By en- 
deavoring to avoid the terrible evils of popular govern- 
ment, they run a risk of falling into slavery ; by flying 
the inconveniences of regal power, they become ex- 
posed by degrees to anarchy. The path of just policy 
is bordered on both sides with precipices. I saw that 
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Ds yet I had done notliing;. I went tlierefore lo Pisif- 
tnUus. and Raid to Mm — '* You see all the endeavors I 
bave used to cure the distempcr8 uf tlie State ; my 
lemcdics are all useless for want of ii jihysiciaii to ap- 
ply them. This pco(>lc is so impatient under a yoke, 
that they drca<I the ctnpire of reason itself ; all subjcc- 
lion to laws is insupportable to them ; every one is for 
jreformiug them after his own fashion ; I am goinj^ lo 
al):{ciit m;yseIffroin my country for ten years ; I Nliall 
avoid by that mean the perpl exrty and tioubU; to wlijch 
I am daily exposed, of spoiling the simplicity of my 
Uisvs, by adding lo them and mnUipIying them. En- 
deavCNTto accustom the Athenians to them in my nh- 
sence, and suffer no alteration in them, I liave refused 
lo accept the regal dignity wliich has becu ofl'ered me ; 
a true legislator ouglit to be disinterested ', but for you, 
Pisistratus, your military virtttes qualify you for go^^- 
ernment, and your natural liumanity will hinder you 
from abusing yourautliority ; make the Athenians snb- 
jocts, without making Uiera slaves; and restrain their 
JicentiousDcs.'i, witliout taking away their liberty ; 
void the title of kin/j, and content yourself with tlmt of 
•chon. Having taken tliis resolution, I went to travel 
.11 Egypt and Asia. Pisistratus, in my absence mount- 
ed the throne, notwithstanding the aversion of the A- 
theuians to regal ]iower ; his address and his courage 
raised him lo it, and his mildness and moderation main- 
tain him on it ; he distinguishes iiimself from his coun- 
ti-ymcn cliiefly by an exact submission to the laws ; 
and his manner of life is plain, without {tageantry and 
pomp, ijesides, the Atheniaus respect him, as he is 
descended from Cecrops, and because he has only re- 
sumed the authority of his ancestors for ttie good of ht» 
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country. As for me, I spend my days here in solitnde, 
without meddling with the government ; I content my- 
self with presiding in the Areopagus, and explaining 
my laws when any dispute arises about their meaning." 
The prince of Persia saw clearly, by the discourse of 
Solon, the inconveniences of a popular government, 
and that despotic power in the multitude is more in- 
supportable than absolute authority in a single person 
CyTUs liaving instructed himself in the laws of Solon 
and the government of the Athenians, applied himself 
afterwards to learn their military strength ; it consisted 
'chiefly in their fleets. Pisistratus conducted him to 
Phaleius, a maritime town situated at the mouth of the 
Hissus ; this was the ordinary place of retreat for the 
Athenian ships; for the &mous port PyraBus was 
made afterwards by Themistocles. They went down 
the river accompanied by Araspes and several Athen- 
ians in a bark made on purpose : while delightftil mu- 
sic charmed the ear and governed the motion of the 
oars, the prince desired the king of Athens to give him 
n more particular account, than he had done at first; of 
the various revolutions which happened under his 
reign. Pisistratus satisfied his curiosity in the follow- 
ing manner : 

*^ You know that when I first formed the design of 
making myself king, the State was rent in pieces by 
two factions ; Megacles was the licad of one party, and 
Lycnrgus led the other ; Solon put an end to our divis- 
ions by his wise laws, and went ?oon after into Asia. 
In his absence I gained the hearts of the people, and 
by artifice and address obtained guards for my person ; 
I made myself master of the fortress, and was pro- 
claimed king. In order to engage more thoroughly 
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tbegood will of the people, I slighted any alliance with 
the princes of GicccL', mid married Phja, daughter of 
n ricJi Athenian of the Picaiican tribe. Jjove united 
with policy. Bfsidcs iier snr|)rishig beauty, sho bad 
all the qualities worthy of n. Ihi-one, and all the virtues 
of a noble soli!. I had loved her in my youth, but am- 
bition had diverted my pa'^sion. 

'* I governed in peace for some years, but at length 
the inconstancy uf the Athenians signally shewed itself 
anew. Lycurgus raised a general munnurin^ ag;Hinst 
me, under pretence that 1 was exhausting the public 
treasury to maintain useless fleets ; he artfully spread 
it abroad, that my only design in au^jmcntiug our naval 
strength was to ninkc myself master of Greece, that 1 
might afterwards invade the liberty of the Athenians ; 
and he laid a plot to take away my life. He commu- 
nicated his design to Megaclcs, who abhorred the trea- 
son, and gave nie notice of it. I took all possible pre- 
cautions to avoid falling a victim to the jealousy of Ly- 
curgus. The triiitor, however, found means to raise 
ail insurrection, and the fury of the people grew to such 
a height, that they sot fire to my palace in the night ; 
I ran to the apartment of Pliya, but it was already con- 
sumed by the flames, and i Iiad but just tune enough to 
save myself with my son iJippias ; I escaped in the 
dark, and fled to tlie island of Salaniis, where f con- 
cealed myself two whole years. I doubted not but that 
Phya had perished in the flames ; and how great so- 
ever my ambition was, her death affected luc infinitely 
more than tlie loss of my crown. 

'•' During my exile, the animosity of Mcgacles 
against Lycurgus revived, and their differences threw 
the city again into the utmost confusion. I gave Me- 
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Sjacles notice of the condition I was in, and the place of 
my retreat ; he sent a proposal to me to return to Ath- 
ens, and offered me his daughter in marriage. In order 
to engage the Athenians to come into our measures, 
we had recourse to religion, and corrupted the priests 
of Minerva. I left the island of Salamis ; Megacles 
came and joined me at a temple some furlongs from 
Athens ; he was accompanied by several senators and 
a crowd of people ; sacrifices were offered, and the en- 
trails of the victims examined ; upon which the high- 
priest declared, in the name of the goddess, that her city 
ijould not be happy but by my restoration ; whereupon 
I was crowned with solemnity. The better to impose 
upon the people, Megacles chose out, from among the 
young priestesses, her who was of the most majestic 
stature, and armed her like the daughter of Jupiter ; 
she wore the dreadful aegus upon her breast, and held 
in her band a shining lance, but her face was veiled. 
I seated myself with her in a triumphal chariot, and we 
were conducted to the city ; trumpeters and heralds 
went before, ^oid cried with a loud voice — '^ People of 
Athens, receive Pisistratas, wdiom Minerva, resolving 
to honor above all other mortals, brings back to you by 
her priestess," The gates of the town were immedi- 
ately opened, and we w'ent directly to the fortress where 
my marriage was to be celebrated ; tl:e priestess stept 
down from her chai iot, and taking me by the hand, led 
me into the inner part of the palace. As soon as we 
were alone, she took off her veil, when I perceived that 
it was Pbya. Imagine the transports of my joy ; my 
love and my ambition were both crowned the same day ; 
she gave me a brief account of her escajiing th6 flames, 
and ofher rotiring to the temple of Minerva upon the 
report of my undoubted death. 
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" Megaclus, seeing all liiit projects disconcerted by 
tho queen's return, employed hb thouglits to dispossess 
me agaiu ; he per^iuaded hiin<«elf that I had acted in 
coiicurt with Phya to deceive hi:u hy false ho(>e8; be 
spread a rumor at Athens, that I Lad corrupted the 
|w>»lifl', aud had abused religioit to iiuposc upon the 
people. They ro*e iu arins against uie a Bccond time, 
and besieged the fortress. Phya. seeing tlie cruet ex- 
tremities to wliich I was reduced, and apprehending 
the cfft'ctsi mi^lit feel of the fury of a superstitious nud 
enraged multitude, resolved to leave me ; she thought 
herself ohliijed to sacrifice her owu happiness to that of 
her country, and Minen'a, without doubt inspired het 
to make this sacrifice. So great an example of gene- 
rality filled me with admiration, overwhelmed me with 
sorrow, find redoubled my love. Megacles, being in- 
formt?;' of Phya's flight, ofl'ered me peace, upon con- 
dition that I would divorce the qneen and marry bis 
daughter ; but I resolved to renounce my crown, rather 
than be false to my duty and love. The siege was re- 
newed with more vigor than ever, and after a long re- 
eistance I was obliged to give way to the storm ; I left 
Attica and made my escape into Eubopa. 

" I wandered ii great while iu that country, till be- 
ing discovered and persecuted by Megacles, I retired 
into the island of Naxos ; I entered into the temple erf 
Minerva to pay my devotion to the protectiese of Ath- 
ens ; just as I liad ended my prnycr, I |>erceived an urn 
ujion ti.e altar, and going near it, I read this inscrip- 
tion — " Jrlere re*! the ashe^s of Phya, whose love to Pig- 
Lslrutus and her country made her a willing victim to 
their happine^." Thi'j mournful spectacle renewed 
all my sorrows, vol could I not tear myself away from 
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that fetal place ; I often went to the temple to bewail 
my misfortunes; it was my only remaining conso- 
lation in this lonely condition, in which I suffer- 
ed hunger, thirst, the inclemency of the seasons, 
and all sorts of misery. One day while I was 
plunged in the most melancholy reflections, and in a 
profound silence, I knew not whether in a vision or a 
divine dream, but the temple seemed to shake, and the 
top of it to open ; I beheld Minerva in the air, in the 
same form as when she came out of the head of Jupiter, 
and I heard her pronounce these words in a majestic 
and threatening manner — ^' It is thus the gods punish 
those who abuse religion, by making it subservient to 
their «gaibition." My soul was seized with a sacred 
horror ; the presence of the goddess confounded me, 
and laid open before my eyes all my crimes ; J contin- 
ued a great while without sense or motion. From that 
time my heart was changed ; I discerned the true source 
of all my misfortunes ; I detested that false policy 
which makes use of wiles,^ artifice and mean dissimula- 
tion ; I resolved for tlie future to employ no methods 
but what were noble, just and magnanimous, and to 
make it my endeavor to render the Athenians happy, in 
case the gods should be appeased, and should suffer me 
to re-ascend the throne. The gods were appeased^ 
and delivered me from my exile. My son Hippias en- 
gaged the Arigans and several cities of Greece to assist 
me. I went and joined him in Attica ; I first togk Mar- 
athon, and then advanced towards Athens. The Ath- 
enians came out of the city to give me battle ; I sent 
some children on horseback to them, to assure them 
that I did not come to invade their liberties, but to re- 
store the laws of Solon. This moijieration removed 
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Ibeir fears ; tlioy received nie ^vith acclamations of joy, 
and I ftsccnded the throne a third time. My reign has 
never since been disturbed ; but I understand that Mo- 
gacleji, who is retired to Corinth, has eng'aged the Cor- 
inlljtaii» to lend him a fleet, and I am daily making pre- 
parations to witlistand the invasion with wliich lie 
threatens nic." 

Pisistratus was in this manner disconrshig with Cy- 
rus, when they arrived at Plialeriis : the haven stretch- 
ed itself in form of a crescent ; great chains went 
from one side to the other to be a barrier to the ahips, 
while several towers at certain distances served to de- 
fend the mole. The two princes went up with Aras- 
pes to a temple of Venus built upon the summit of 
mount Colias, from whence they discovered a fleet 
under full sail, making towards Phalerus. Pisistra- 
tus presently discerned the Corinthian flag, and go- 
ing down to the port, went aboard his fleet, giving 
orders to weigh anchor and meet the enemy. The 
wind changed on a sudden and favored Pisistratus ; the 
two fleets earae up with each other, and were ranged 
in order of battle, A forest of masts formed on one 
side three lines of a vast length, whilst a triple line of 
Athenian vessels, bending into the figure of a half- 
moon, presented an opposite forest upon the water. 
The heavy-armed soldiers were posted upon the decks, 
the bowmen and slingers at the prow and poop. Tht 
trotnpot gave the signal to begin the attack ; the gat- 
leys on both sides first drew back, then advanced and 
struck against each other with violence ; they pierced 
and tore each other with their iron beaks ; some struck 
agaitist the prow, others against the poop, and others 
against the si<lfls, wliilc those vessels which were at- 
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tacked presented their oars to break the violence of 
the shock. The two fleets mixed, grappled, and 
came to a close fight : here the Athenian soldiers flung 
themselves from one ship to another, there the Corin- 
thians threw bridges to board the enemy. 

Cyrus followed Pisistratus every where, and by bis 
courage supplied his want of experience in this sort of 
fight. Giving way to his ardor, he would have thrown 
himself into one of the enemy's ships, but fell into the 
sea. Several arrows were shot at him, but he plunged 
into the water, saved himself by swimming, and got 
on bo9.rd an Athenian galley, which Pisistratus sent to 
his assistance. Ashamed of his want of dexterity, he 
resolved to perish or repair his misfortune. He order- 
ed the rowers to advance to the vessel where Megacles 
was in person ; he came up with it, and with a flaming 
dartsetfireto.it; the Athenian rebel endeavored to 
make his escape, but perished in the fire. Pisistratus 
and his captains followed the example of Cyrus; the 
wind freshened, and blew high ; the flames mixed with 
the waves ; the Corinthians threw themselves into the 
water to escape. The sea was soon covered with men 
swimming amidst rudders and rowers' seats. This 
sad spectacle continued till the Corinthian fleet wa^j* 
quite dispersed by the wind, or consumed by the flames. 
After this action, Cyrus was wholly employed in sa- 
ving the lives of those who were upon the point of per^ 
ishing. Then he returned into tlie port, and spent some^ 
days at Phalerus, to observe the manner of building 
ships, and to learn the names and uses of all their dif- 
ferent parts. 

When Pisistratus had given all the necessary orders 
fur repairing his galbys, he look Cyrus with liim iaa 
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chariot, and relurned to AUiens by a terrace which rail 
along the bun Its of tite rivcT IlisBus. By the way bri 
discoursed with the prince of the naval force of tlioA- 
tbenians, the schemes he had laid to augment it, the 
advantages which might be drawn from it for llie se- 
curity of Oieecc against foreign iiivaaions, and lastly, 
of the usefulness of commerce, with regard to the »a- 
vy. " Hitherto, said he, tLie Athenians have applied 
their thoug4its rather to grow rich than great, aiul this 
lias been the source of our luxury, licentiousness, and 
pojndar discords ; wherever a people carry on com- 
merce only to increase their wealth, the State is no 
longer a republic, but a society of merchants, who 
Iiave no other bond of union than the desire of gain.- — 
The generous |o^■e of their country is no longer thought 
of, when tlie public good interferes with Ihcir private 
interest. I have endeavored to prevent tlrese mischiefs ; 
our ships subsist by their trade in time of peace, and 
are of service in defending our country in time of war : 
by tliese means commerce contributes not only to enrich 
the subject, but toHUgraentthe strength of tlie State: 
the public good uuiten with the interest of each private 
subject, and trade does not in tfac least diminish mili- 
tary virtue. 

When Cyrus returned to Athens, Pisistratus and 
Solon carried him to see their dramatic entertainments. 
k Maguiticeiit theatres, pompous decorations, and the 
[ Jitcc rules which tiavc been since observed, were not 
then known. Tragedy was not in that perfection to 
which it was brought by Sophocles, but it answered 
all the views of policy for which it had been introduced. 
The Greek poets, in their dramatic pieces, u.sualiy 
represented the tyranny of kings, in order to strength- 
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^n the aversion of the Athenians to regal government ; 
but Pisistratus directed the deliverance of Androme- 
da to be acted. The poet has scattered throughout 
his tragedy several strokes of panegyric, which were 
the more ingenious, as they might be applied not only 
to Perseus, but to Cyrus who was descended from 
him. After this entertainment, Solon led the young 
prince to his retreat on Mar's-hill to take a repast there ; 
it was more frugal than that at the palace of Pisistratus, 
but notlesiS agreeable. During this repast, Cyrus de- 
^ited the wise old man to explain to him the political 
design and principal parts of tragedy, which he did 
not yet understand. 

Solon, who ^as himself a poet, answered — '^ The 
theatre is a living picture of the virtues and passions 
of men ; imitation deceives the mind into a belief that 
the objects are really present and not represented. — 
Yoit have formerly read our poet Homer ; the drama 
is only an abridgement of epic poesy : the one is an ac- 
tion recited, the other an action represented ; the one re-^ 
counts the successive triumphs of virtue over vice and for- 
tune; theoth^^epresentstheunforeseen mischiefs caused 
by the passions ; the one may abound with the marvellous 
and the supernatural, because it treats of heroic exploits, 
which the gods alone jnspire ; but in the other the nat- 
ural must be joined with the surprising, to shew the 
genuine effects and play of human passions ; the heap- 
ing of wonders upon wonders transports the mind be- 
yond the limits of nature, but it only excites admira- 
tion ; on the contrary, by describing the effects of vir- 
tue and vice, both without us and within us, man is 
brought to see and know himself, the heart is touched, 
while the mind is delighted and amused. To reach 
the stiblimC; the poet mjist be a philoi^opher ; the most 
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beautiful llowcis, graces, and painUug;8, only please 
the iiii agination, witltoul satisfjin^ tlic heart, or im- 
proving tlie understanding ; solid principles, noble 
sentioients, and various characters, must be dispersed 
tliroughout, in order to displiiy to us truth, virtue, and 
nature. Aluu inuNl be represented as he is, and as 
he appears in hin native colons, and under his disg;iiiscs, 
that the picture may resemble the ongiaal, in which 
there is always a contrast of virtues and imperfections. 
At the same lime it is necessary to couform to the 
weakness of mankind ; too much moralizing tires, tog 
much roHRoning chills the mind ; we must turn maxim 
into action, convey noble sentraicnts by a single stroke, 
and instruct nitlier by the mannei-s of tfce hero than by 
his discourse. 

" These are the great rules founded upon human na- 
ture, and the spriugs which must be put in motion to 
make pleasure sciviceable to instruction. 1 foresee that 
one day these rules may be improved ; hitherto 1 have 
contented myself w ilh making the theatre a school of 
philosophy for the youug Athenians, and useful U> their 
education. It argues an ignorance of human nature, 
to think of leading it to wisdom at omse by constraint 
and severity. During the sprlghtliness and fire of 
youth, there is no ii.\ing me attention of the mind but 
by amusiug it; this age is always upon its guaitl 
against prece)tts, and therefore, tliat they may be rel- 
ished, it is necessary to disguise them under the form 
of pleasu;-c." 

Cyrus admired the great designs, both political and 
moral, of the theatre, and saw clearly at the same 
time that the principal rules of tragedy are not arln- 
trary, but tiiUcu from nature. Ik- thought he could 
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BOt belter shew his thankfulness to Solon for his in- 
structions, than by letting him see the impression they 
had made upon him. " I now perceive, said he, that 
the Egyptians are much in the wrong to despise the 
Greeks, and especially the Athenians. They look up- 
on your graces, your delicacies, and your ingenius turns, 
as frivolous thoughts, superfluous ornaments, and child- 
ish prettinesses, which denote a puerility of mind, and 
* a weakness of genius, which Avill not suffer you to rise 
higher. But I see that you have a nicer taste than 
oti^nations, that you are better acquainted with hu- 
mSfflniature, and know how to make pleasure instruc- 
^P tive. The people of other countries are mostly affected 
with bold flights, violent transports, and bloody catas- 
trophes. It is for want of sensibility that we do not 
distingd'ish, like you, the different shades of human 
thought and passion ; we are not acquainted with those 
soft and sweet pleasures that arise from delicate senti- 
*ments." ^ Solon, touched with the politeness of the 
prince's discourse, could not forbear embracing him 
and saying, " Happy the nation that is governed by a 
pnnce who travels over the earth and seas, to carry 
fcack into his own country all the treasures of wisdom.'* 
Cyrus soon after prepared to leave Athens ; and at part- 
ing made the same promise to Pisistratus and Solon, 
which he had made to Chilo and Leonidas, of being 
ever a faithful ally to Greece. He embarked with 
Araspes at the port of Phalerus, in a Rhodian vessel 
which was bound for Crete. 

The prince's design in going thither was not only to 
study the laws of Minos, but likewise to see Pythagor- 
as, who had stopped here in his way to Croton. All 
the eastern magi, whom that sage had seen la his trav- 
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els, had spoltcn of Iiim to the prince with oncomiam ; 
Ijt' was esteemed the greatest philosopher of Iiis age, 
and to onHcrstaiul best of all men the ancient religitm 
ofOrphoiis. His dispute with Anaxiraander, the nat- 
iiniliBt, iiad filled all Greece with liis fame, and divided 
all Uie learned. Araspes had been informed of this 
matter by the philosophers of Alliens, and during thts 
voyage, gave Cyrus the following account of it. 

" Pythagoras, who was descended from the ancient 
kini^^ of the island of Samos, had been captivated with 
the charms of wisdom from his teuderest years ; he^is- 
covered, even at that timo, a superior geniusl^u a 
sovereign taste for truth. Not finding at Santos any 
philosopher who could satisfy his eager thirst for know- 
ledge, he left it at eighteen years of age, to seek else- 
where what be could not meet with in his own conntry. 
After having travelled for several years in Egypt and 
A-sia, he reduiied home, fraught witli all the science^ 
of the Chaldeans, Egyptians, Gjmnosophists and He-^ 
brows; the sublimity of his genius was equal to the 
extent of his learning, and the excellent qualities of hii 
heart surpassed both ; his lively and fertile imagiiia- 
lion did not hinder the justness oftiis reasoning. 

" Anaximander had gone from his own country, Mil- 
etus, tothe island of Samos ; liehadall the talents whiob 
can be acquired by study ; but his understanding was 
more subtle than profound, his notions more glittering 
than solid, and his deluding eloquence full of sophistry ; 
he was impious inthe very bottom of his soul, yet ailecU 
ed all the outward appearances of an extravagant su- 
perstition ; ho held as divine truths all the fables oftW 
poefs, and stuck to the literal sense of their allegories ; 
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he adopted all the vulgar opinions as principles, in or- 
der to degrade religion, and make it monstrous. 

'^ Pythagoras loudly opposed those mischievous 
maxims^ and endeavored to clear religion of those ab- 
surd opinions which dishonored it. Anaximander had 
known Pythagoras from his infancy ; he had instructed 
him in all the secrets of natural philosophy, and had 
loved him with the affection of a father ; but after the 
young Samian returned from his travels, the Milesian 
became jealous of his talents, aind resolved to ruin him 
as an ingrate, who usurped upon his rights, obscured 
his glory, and was like to be the oracle of Greece ; he 
covered himself with the veil of a deep hypocrisy, and 
accused Pythagoras of impiety ; he secretly made use 
of all arts to iiipense the people and alarm Polycrates, 
who then reigned at Samos ; he addressed himself to 
all the sects of philosophers, and to the priests of the 
different divinities, to persuade them that the Samian 
sage, by teaching the unity of one sole principle, de- 
stroyed the gods of Greece. The king esteemed and 
loved Pythagoras, yet he suffered himself to be deceived 
by the artful representations of Anaximander. The 
sage was banished from court, and obliged to quit his 
country. He leads at present a retired life in the is- 
land of Crete, and there studies wisdom without books 
or conversation. Having searched deep into all the 
mysteries of nature, and discerned those marks of an 
infinite wisdom and power with which every part of the 
universe abounds, he soars upon the wings of contem- 
plation, that he may unite himself to the soverei^-n 
truth, whose impressions he receives without the me- 
dium of words or sounds.* This inspiration, as I am 

* See the notion of Simmias ilie pliilosopherin Plutarch concern- 
ing Socrates*s genius. 
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fold, is notbing like tliat nnthusiasm, which heats the 
oiifidaud agitates tlie budv ;. but it gradualiy stills the 
noisuofthe sciii^es, and imagJnalion, imposes silence on 
all vain reasoniugi:, and brings the soul to an inward 
cnim, that resembles the repose of the gods themselves, 
whose intiuite activity does not in the least diminish 
their perfect tranquillity. In this sublime state Pytha- 
|;onLs prucM><es all the iiumane and social virtues, but 
ills with an ultimate regard lo the gods, and an imita- 
tion of tlieir veracity and goodness ; he is modest, af- 
fable, polite, delicate in all his sentiments, disinterested 
ill all his actions, speaks little, and never displays his 
talents but to inspire the love of virtue." 

This account of the Samian philosopher gave Cyrus 
a greater desire to sec liim , and to learn the particulars 
of hi)! dispute. The wind continued favorable, and 
tbe vessel in a few days made the island of Crete. 



SIXTH BOOK. 

CYRUS no sooner arrived in Crete, but he went 
straight to Gnossus, the capital of that island, famous 
for the wonderful labyrinth made by Dedalus, and the 
stately temple of Jupiter Olympius. This god was 
there represented without ears, to show that the sover- 
eign Lord of the universe has no need of bodily organs 
to hear the complaints and prayers of men. The tem- 
ple stood within a large inclosure in the midst of a sa- 
cred wood ; the entrance into it was through a portico 
of twenty pillars of oriental granite ; the gate was of 
brass, and finely carved, and was adorned on the sides 
with two large figures, the one representing truths the 
other jvMice. The fabric was an immense arch, which 
let m light only at the top, in order to hide from the 
eye all objects abroad except the heavens. The inside 
was a peristyle of porphyry and Numidian marble. At 
certain distances one from another were several altars 
consecrated to the celestial gods, with the statues of 
terrestrial divinities between the pillars ; tlie dome was 
covered on the outside with plates of silver, and adorn- 
ed on the inside with the images of heroes, wlio had 
been deified for their merit. 

Cyrus entered this temple ; the silence and majesty 
of the place filled him with awe and respect. He 
prostrated himself, and adored the divinity ])resent. 
He had learnt from Zoroaster that the Jupiter Olym- 
pius of the Greeks was the same w ith the Oromazes 
of the Persians, and the Osiris of the Egyptians. He* 
then cast his eye over all the wonders of art v.hick 
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licautififd lliis jjlace ; he was less struck with the rich- 
ness and tniignificcnce of the altars, than with the noble- 
ness and expression of the slatries. As he had learnt 
the Creek mythology, he could easily distinguish all 
the divinities, and discern the mysteries couched in the 
ollegorifal figures that were belbre him. What drew 
his attention more especially, was to see that eacli of 
tliP celestial deities held in his hand a golden tablet : 
upon these tablets were writteu the exalted ideas of 
Minos in religion, and tho several answers which the 
oracle had given that lawgiver, when he consulted 
tllcm about the nature of the gods, and the worship they 
required. 

Upon the the tablet of Jnpiter Olympius were to be 
read these words : " I yive being, life and motion to all 
creatures ; no one can know me, bvt he who seeks to re- 
semble me.'' tJ[)on that of Pallas : " The gods make 
themselves kitoun to /he heart, and conceal themselves 

from those, irhoendeavnr to comprehend them by the un- 
derstanding alone.'' Upon that of the goddess Urania ; 
" 77>e ilii'ine lans are not chains to fetter im, but wings 
to raise «s to the bright Olympius." Upon that of the 
Pythian ApoHo was this ancient oracle : " The gods 
take less delight todicellin heatentkan inthe soulof the 

just, which ii their true temple." While Cyrus was 
meditating on the sublime sense of these inscriptions, a 
venerable old man entered the temple, prostrated him- 
self before the statue of Harpocrales, and remained 
there a long time in profound silence. Cyrus suspected 
it to be Pylhajroias-, but durst not interrupt his devotion. 
Pythagoras (for il was he) having paid his homivge to 
the god<<, roifc up and perceived the two strangers. 
He imagined, that in the air and mien of Cvrus he mw 
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the same marks which Solon had described, when he 
gave him notice of the young prince's intended voyage 
to Crete ; he accosted him with a salutation, and made 
himself known. 

The Samian sage, that he might not disturb the si- 
lence which ought to be observed in a place dedicated 
to the adoration of the immortal gods, led Cyrus and 
Araspes into the sacred wood adjoining to the temple. 
Cyrus then said to him — " What I have seen upon tlie 
golden tablets, gives me a high notion of your religion ; 
I made haste to come hither, not only to be instructed 
in the laws of Minos, but to learn from you the doctrine 
of Orpheuis about the golden age. I am told, that it 
resembles that pf the Persians concerning the empire of 
Oromazes, and that of the Egyptians relating to the 
reign ofnOsiris ; it is a pleasure to see the traces of 
those great truths in all nations ; vouchsafe to unfold 
to me your ancient traditions. " Solon, replied Pytha- 
goras, acquainted me with your design of coming into 
this island ; I was going to Croton , but I have put off 
my voyage, to have the pleasure of seeing a hero, whose 
birth and conquests have been foretold by the oracles 
of almost all nations ; I will conceal nothing from you 
of the mysteries of wisdom, because I know that you 
will one day be the lawgiver of Asia, as well as its con- 
queror. After this they sat down near a statue of Mi- 
nos in the sacred wood, and the philosopher rehearsed 
to them all the mythology of the first Greeks, making 
use of the poetic style of Orpheus, which by its paint- 
ings and images rendered sensible the sublimcst truths. 

*' In the golden age, the inhabitants of the earth lived 
in a perfect innocence. Such as are tl»e Elysiaii fields 
for heroes, such was then the happy abode of men ; the 
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intemperattire of the air. and the war of the elements, 
were unknown; tho noilh winds were not yet come 
forth from theii' deep grottos ; tJic zephyrs only enliven- 
ed all things with tlieirsoft and gentle breezes; neith- 
r the Rcorching heats of summer, nor the severities of 
\ winter, were ever felt ; tlie spring crowned with flow- 
' ers, and tlic autumn loaded with fruits, reigned to- 
gether : death, diseases and crimas durst not approach 
those happy places. The soul was not then imprison- 
ed in a gross mortal body, as it is now ; it was united to 
a luminous heavenly body, which served it as a vehicle 
to fly through the air, rise to the stars, and wander ov- 
erall the rej>ions of immensity. Sometimes those iirst 
men, reposing themselves in odoriferous gro\es, tasted 
all the purest pleasures of friendship ; sometimes they 
sat at tlie tables of the gods, and were fea^d with 
nectar and iimbrosia; at other times Jupiter, attended 
by all tlic divinities, mounted his winged chariot, and 
conducted lliem above the heavens. The poets have 
not celehrijlod, nor known that highest place; it was 
there that the souls beheld truth, 'justice and wisdom in 
their source ; it was there tliat with the eyas of the pore 
spirit they contemplated the first Essence, of whose 
brightness Jufiitcr and the other gods are but so many 
rays; there they were nourished with beholding that 
object, till being no longer able to support its splendor, 
they descended again to their ordinary abode. The de- 
ities af that time look pleasure in conversing with 
I men; the shepherdesses were loved by the gods, and 
the goddesses did not disdain the love of shepherds ; 
the graces accompanied them every where, and these 
graat^s were the virtues themselves. But alas ! the 
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^' One day men neglected to follow Jupiter's chari- 
ot, stayed in the fields of Hecate, got drunk with nec- 
tar, lost their taste for pure truth, and separated the 
love of pleasure from the love of oixler. The shep- 
herdesses viewed themselves in fountains,, and became 
idolaters of their own beauty ; each had her thoughts 
wholly taken up about herself Love forsook the earth, 
and together with him all the celestial divinities dis- 
appeared. The sylvan gods were changed into satyrs,, 
the NapaesB into BacchjB, and the Naiades into syrens ; 
the virtues and the graces were no longer the same ; 
and self-love, the parent of all vices, begot sensuality, 
the source of all miseries. Nature was quickly trans- 
formed in this Jower sphere. The sun had no longer 
the same force, nor the same mildness ; its light was 
obscured ; our globe fell to ruins, the abyss was open- 
ed and overflowed ; it was divided by seas into islands 
and continents ; the fruitful hills became craggy rocks, 
and the delightful valleys frightful precipices. Noth- 
ing remained but ruins of the old world drowned in the 
waters. The wings of the soul were dipt ; its subtle 
vehicle was broken ; and spirits were thrown down in- 
to mortal bodies, where they undergo divers transmi- 
grations till they are purged of their crimes by expia- 
atory pains. The ethereal body was contracted, im- 
prisoned, and buried in a living sepulchre, a coarse 
covering, which is ever changing, which does not con- 
tinue one moment the same, and is something merely 
accidental to our substance. The immortal seed, the 
incorri^ptible body, the subtle vehicle is at present the 
seat o( the soul, and the channel of communication 
between the pure spirit and the gross body, the hidden 
spring of all the motions and operations of our walking 
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h was ttius Ihat the iron age succeeded to the 
and it will last ten tliousaud years ; during 
I vrbich time Saturn conceals himself in an inaccessible 
rctreftt ; but in the end he will resume the reins of his 
'.■mpire, and restore the universe to its original splen- 
dor. All souls will then be reunited to their principle. 
This, continued PythagoretSj is the allegory by which 
I Oi'|iheus has iiiade us understand the first condition of 
man, and the misery into which he is fallen. Our mor- 
tal body is the punishment of our crimes, and the dis- 
order of our heart is an evident proof of our being de- 
graded," 

' I perceive, said Cyrus, that the principles of Zo- 
I roaster, Hermes and Orpheus are the same. Their al- 
legories abound with the subliincst truths ; why then 
will your priests reduce all to an outward worship 1 They 
have spoken to me of Jupiter only as of a lawgiver 
who promises his nectar and ambrosia, not to solid 
' virtues, but to the belief of certain opinions, and the 
I observance of some ceremonies which are of no use 
I cither to enlighten the mind, or to purify the heart." 
' The corruption and avarice of the priests, replied 
Pytliagoras, is the source of all these mischiefe. The 
ntinistersof the gods, who were estahlislicd at first to 
make men good, turn the priesthood into a vile trade ; 
they only mind the outward show of religion. The vul- 
I gar, not understanding the mysterious meaning of the 
I itocred rites, fall into a gro.<<s superstition, while the 
'bold wits give themselves up to impiety. Some des- 
' pUe even the purest antiquity ; others deny the neces- 
sity of an outward worship ; others arraign the eter- 
knsl Wisdom because ofthc evils and crimes which ha[>- 
pen Ikcc below. Anaximandcr and his audacious 
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school a^tuaUjK spreaKi abroad at this tune throughout 
all Gieece, that Ged and Nature are the same thing. 
Every one fimais a system after his own fashion^ withr 
out respectiog the doctrine of theaacieiite." 

Wbea Cyvus heard bua Bnuie Aaaximander, he said 
to haa — ^^ I have beefi infecmed of the cause of youir 
di£^aee mi exile ; asd have a great desire to kaaw 
the particulars of your dispute with the Milesian pbilo- 
sepfaei ; tell me in what riianaev you ccmikatted this 
daetrine. It may help vecy mueb to presetrve me fsom 
those daagerous maxims. I have already seen at Ec« 
hatana several ma^ who talked the saiue language 
wyii Anaxtmander : the errovs. of the human miad are 
pcetl^ near the same in all countries^ and in aB times." 
^^ The partieularft of that dispute, answered Pytbago- 
ru^ wiK be long, but I shall uot affect to shorten them, 
lest I ahauld becotae obscure. Upoa my reiairn to Sa- 
mos> conf mued the philosof^er, after my long travels^ 
I tomti that Anaxiwaud^, who was now advanced im 
years, had spread every where his impious doctrine. — 
The 3^mig people had embraced it ; the love of novel- 
ty, liie iucliuation to flatter their passions^ the vanity of^ 
tiwdong themselves wiser than other mea^ had blinded 
their uasderstaiulings,. and ^awn them into these er* 
rors. bi order to remedy these mischiefs, I attacked 
the principles of tiie Milesian ; he made me be cited 
befi^e a tribunal of pontiffs in the temple of Apollo, 
where the king aad all the people of the city were as- 
seiabfed ; he b^an, by representing my doctrine un- 
der the most odious form, gave false and malicious 
turns to my words^ and endeavored to make me sus- 
pected of the iaipi^ erf which he himself was guilty. 
i then rose up and spoke in the following manner. 

27 
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■' O kiij-f.' JiOftge of Uic great Jupif i;r ! priests i 
AiMitla! and you citizens of Samos! Iiearken tome, 
QaJ judp^ of my innocence ; I have travelled among 
nil tlic ditrerent nations of the universe to learn wis- 
dom, which is only to be found in tlie traditions of the 
miicieiits ; I have discovered, tliat from the origin of 
tilings men adored but -one solo eternal Principle ; that 
Ul the gods of Greece arc bnt difl'erent names to ex- 
press the attributes of the Deily, or the pro|)ertie3 of na- 
lare, which is the image of him. AH that we can con- 
letvc of the Supreme Essence presents itself to the 
ttind under the three forms r>f goodness, wisdom, and 
lOwer ; the sovereign good, the principle of all beings, 
s intelligence which designed the plan of the world, 
knd the energy which executed it, The Orientals call 
hese three forms Oromazcs, Mjlhra, and Mythras ; 
ihe Egyptians, Osiris, Isis, and Oriis ; tlie Thracians, 
Uronns, "Urania, and Love-; the Tyrians, Belus, Vc- 
'tnis, and Tiiammuz ; the Greeks, Jupiter, Minerva, 
■Biid Apollo. Sometimes we represent those three 
forins of the Di\inity by the jirincipa! parts of nature, 
ftsthe sun, the moon, and the earth, and we call them 
Ph<ebus, Pi(o?be, and Pan ; at other times by the ele- 
ments of fire, air, and water, and we style them Vul- 
can, Juno, and Neptune; one while by that prolific 
divine which produces wine, corn, and fruits, and they 
fcre calle(! Bacchus, Ceres, and Vertumnus ; often by 
the justice they exercise in the infernal regions, and 
they bear the munes of Pluto, proscrpinc, and Minos. V 
Moreover, the rir;-t form of Divinity is represented by 
his eternity, as he is the most ancient of all beings, and 
'•we call it Coelus, Chrouus, and Saturn. The second 
ibrm by hi A fecundity^ gm containing the seeds of all 
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things^ and we style it Rhea, Vesta, and Cybele. The 
third form by the authority he excersises in the govern- 
ment of the world, and we call it Mars as the arbiter of 
war. Mercury as the ambassador of the supreme God, 
Hercules as a hero who purges the earth of monsters. 
Thus we. express the three attributes of the Deity, 
which comprehend the totality of his nature by the 
original Father, the Author of all beings, the immortal 
Virgin, the mother of nature, and the son of Jupiter, 
the emanation from those two principles. All these 
names nevertheless denote but one and the same })ower, 
which drew all beings visible and invisible out of no«* 
thing ; but mankind have confounded the work with 
the artificer, the image with the original, the shadow 
with the substance; they have forgotten the ancient 
doctrine, they have lost the meaning of our allegories, 
and stop at the outward symbols without entering into 
the spirit of them. This is the source of those num- 
berless errors which prevail at present throughout all 
Greece, degrade religion, and render it contemptible. 
Moreover, I find that it is a stedfast maxim in all na- 
tions, that ,meft arc not what they were in the golden 
age, that they are debased and degraded, and that re- 
ligion is the only means to restore the soul to its origin 
nal grandeur, to make her wings grow again, and to 
raise her to the ethereal regions from whence she is 
fallen. It is necessary first to become man by civil 
and social virtues, and then to resemble the gods by 
that love of the sovereign Beauty, Order and perfection, 
which makes us love virtue for itself. Tin's is the only 
worship worthy of the immortals, and this is all my 
doctrine." 
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Ariiiximantler Mien rose up in tlie midst of Uie »*- 
scinWj ; bis age, talmts and reputation gained litm a 
siilmit and vniversal attenlion. ^' Pyttingorae, said lie, 
destroys religion by liis refinements ; his Imie of tHxter 
is a chifnera ; let us coiisntL nature, let U8 search into 
all ttic secret recesst-s of m»u'f« heart, let us interrogate 
men of all nBtioiis. wc shall find that self-love is tlic 
source of all our actions, all our passionf^, and even all 
our virtues. Pythngoras loses hini.«clf in his abstrftct 
ri*asonings ; I keep to simple nature, and there I find 
my principles ; the feeling and sentiment of all licarls 
autliorisos my doctrine, and this kwid of proof is tlte 
shol-te^t and most conviucing." 

" AnaximaHder, answered I, sobstitutcs irregular 
paijsions in tlie room of noble sentiments; he always 
represents what men ordinarily do, as the standard of 
what tlicy ought to <lo ; but the weakness of iiataie, 
blinded and cnteebied by the passions, is not the rule 
of nature, enlightened and foitified by the sovereign 
reason ; lie aifirms boldly, btit lie proves nothing. 
This is not ray method ; my proofs are these ; tbey seem 
to me clear and solid. The sovereign will of the great 
Jupiter ought to be the universal rule of our will ; he 
love.'i all beings more or Icsb, in proportion to their re- 
semblance to bim ; it is the degree of this resemblance 
which constitutes Ihc beauty, truth and goodness of 
each infelligence. The father of gods and men lovea 
hini-self as the sovereign good, and all oilier beings bk 
III" emanations ; and tins slionld be our mle. Self-love, 
to be regular, liliist be the cflect, and not tlie cause of 
our love for ihe.sujireme good ; the love of the ikfin- 
iTELY GREAT slioiild be ihc pfround of our love for the^N- 
I'lNiTELY LITTLE ; llic lovR of tlic Original, thc motive of 
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out low forllie pictares. This is the eternal !a\v, the 
immutaUe -owier, and the love of the fiovereign beauty." 
AnaxiiiMtiider lafernafAed tne with a disdainful smi1e> 
and answered — *^ Pythagoras imposes on you by ivords 
without meaning, by abstracted ideas that are of no 
use in social life, by chimeras hatched in thA empty 
brain of idle sophists, who exhaust themselves in vain 
speculations. What is this eternal law? this order 
conformable to iti this love of the sovereign beauty 
with which fee continually dazzles our eyes ? let him 
explain himself clearly, and all his fine-spun notions 
vnll vanish into smoke/* 

** The law, replied !, is the intelligence which pro- 
duced all things, the sovereign reason of the great Ju- 
piter, the divine Minerva, who incessantly springs from 
his head. The order conformable to this law is found- 
ed upon the different degrees of reality which the all- 
producing Spirit has given to his works, the immutable 
relations and essential differences which are between 
them. The love conformable to this order, is to prefer 
that which is more perfect to that which is less so, not 
only in all kinds^ butjin the several species and individ- 
nals. Lastly ; the sovereign beauty has no perfect sim- 
ilitude with any thing we behold on earth, or in the 
heavens ; whatever else is beautiful, is only so by a 
participation of its beauty ; all other beauties may in- 
crease, decay, change or perish, but this is still the 
same in all times and in all places ; it is by contem- 
plating the different degrees of transient, variable and 
finite beauty, and by carrying our thoughts beyond 
them all, that we at length reach to that supreme beau- 
ty, which is simple, pure, uniform, immutable, without 
color, figure or human qualities. Anaximander pre- 
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tends this doctrine is a chimerical idea, and a vain re- 
flnctnciii. which lias no inllucDcc in social life, but alt 
llic philosophers and legislators have thought otlicr- 
v^ise ; Ilerraes, Orpheus and Minos laid it down as a 
fnnclamenta) principle, that man must prefer the public 
ij;oodto^is private interest, from the sole love of good- 
ness, Justice and perfection. It was to this order that 
Codrns tbought himself bound to sacrifice not only his 
crown but hjs life ; his view in conforming to this order, 
ivas not to render him happy ; on the contrary, he be- 
lieved it his duty to devote himself to death, and to 
make no account of himself, because the love of order 
exacted it. If we can love nothing but with reference 
to ourselves, each member of society will come by de- 
grees to consider Uiraaelf as an independent being made 
for himself; there will be no reason to sacrifice private 
interest to public good ; noble sentiments and heroic 
virtues will be destroyed. Nor is this all ; every con- 
cealed crime wit) soon be authorised ; if virtue be not 
amiable for itself, each man will forsake it when he can 
hide himself from the eyes of the public : he will com- 
mit all crimes without remorse, when interest carries 
him lo it, and he is not withheld by fear ; and thus is 
all society dissolved. Whether, therefore, you consid- 
er religion or policy, both conspire to prove my doc- 
trine." 

Here Anaximandcr answered — " Pythagoras is un- 
acquainted with the nature of the soul; the desire of 
huppiness constitutes the essence of the will; pleasure 
is the great law both of mortal and immortal natures, 
its attractive force is irresistible, and it is the only mov- 
ing spring of man's heart ; the sight of perfection acU 
upon us only by the pleasing sensation it causes in us" 
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^^ We always love with pleasure, answered I, but 
we do not always love for the sake of pleasure. As 
the delight which accompanies the perception of truth 
is not the reason why we acquiesce in truth, so the 
pleasure which accompanies the view of order is not 
the reason why we love justice. That which deter- 
mines the pure act of the will, both in the one and the 
other case, is the perception of the immutable relations 
and essential differences between beings; to know 
these relations and these differences is truth ; to act ac- 
cording to these relations and differences is virtue. 
We may follow justice for the good it procures us, but 
we cannot love it but for itself, that only, for the sake of 
which we love, being properly the object of our love. 
As the most unjust of all men would he be, who, while 
he committed all sorts of crimes, should pass for just, 
and so enjoy the honors of virtue and the pleasures of 
vice ; so the perfectly just man would be he who should 
love justice for itself, and not for the honors and plea- 
sures which accompany it ; who should pass for unjust 
while he practised the most exact justice ; who should 
net suffer himself to be moved by ignominy, distress, 
or the most cruel sufferings, but should continue sted- 
fast in the love of justice, not because it is delightful, 
but because it is just. It is thus that the gods do good 
from the pure love of good ; the soul is an image of 
their substance, consequently she may imitate them, 
and love virtue for itself; the perception of truth may 
act as strongly upon her as the sensation of pleasure. 

" Ever since the iron age began, men are so blinded 
that they do not comprehend this sublime love of vir- 
tue ; the philosophers themselves arrive to it but by 
«low degrees ; wisdom in purifying the heart, accom- 
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and imperfect nature. Tkic divine Themis inebriate* 
Us at fir^tt witli beavenly dellgUts to connterbalance in 
us the weiglit of terrestrial pleasaire«. She allures iw 
by a sweet smile, encliautit n». by her charming looks, 
trarM^uibi u» by the nmiab-le truths »tio presents to the 
mind ; we then adhere to virtue for the &ake *^ those 
sn'ecbithat accomp»ny It. But in jHVportiou aa thtf 
soul withdraws from outward objects, her love be- 
comes more exalted, more delicate and more generous ; 
she enters deeply into herself, concenters all her pow- 
ers, and retires into ber spiritual nature ; she sees nfl 
the winding;.-* and turnuigs of the lieart, she discovers 
all the enotmitie't of her xelf-lovet which made her 
refer all her \irtue to herself, and practise them onlj 
o\Uof vanity, that she might Iiccome the idol of men 
by an u.^urpation upon the rights of the gods ; she suf- 
ferainexpressible pains toexpiate these secret iniejiii- 
tie* ; she at lenp^th gets out of herself, risesabove bei- 
self, separates amJ discngai^es herself from ever<^ thing, 
that she may be united to the immutable Beauty, and 
behold hitn with that eyo with which alone he can be 
seen : then it Ls that she bring.s forth, not tlie shadows 
of virtue, but the virtues themselves, she becomes im- 
mortal, and the friend of God. Sucli is the immuta- 
ble law of Tiicrais ; the human virtues arc acquired 
with pleasure, but deiftcatton only by suffermgs, and 
by being stript of every thing that is mortal and terres- 
trial in us. It was tlius that Hercules found exquisite 
pleasures in his twelve labors, and in all the exploits 
of an heroic virtue ; hut he was not deified till he had 
passed through the pnritjing flames of Themis, which 
your poets have repre-iented by those of his funeral pile 
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on Mount (Eta. They consumed the poisoned robe 
<^ the CentBiur, of the monster Typhon, and of the 
evil principle, which that son of Jupiter bad put on 
to give us an example of perfect virtue; in the 
midst dT the devouring iflames, he rejoiced at the de- 
struction of all that he had received from his mother 
Alcmene ; the sight of the immutable order so ravish- 
ed and transported him out of himself, that he could 
not give a thought to his own happiness." 

Here Anaximander cried out with fury, ^^ Pythago- 
ras is ignorant of the history of the gods ; he says we 
must resemble them ; they swim in delights above, and 
descend upon earth only to please themselves with the 
terrestrial goddesses ; Jupiter himself is an instance of 
it ; to imitate them, is to pursue pleasure. Pythago- 
ras artfully endeavors to create in you a brutal indiffer- 
ence for the feast of the'gods, make you despise nectar 
and ambrosia, and destroy in you the invincible desire 
of happiness natural to all intelligences ; I give you 
warning of the horrible consequences of his system, 
beware of his sophistry." 

'^ Justice, replied I, with an intrepid air, is amiable 
for itself; if we love it only for the advantages it procures 
us, we are not good, but politic ; it is the highest injustice 
to love justice only for the sake of reward ; to aspire to 
the table of the gods merely to please and delight our- 
selves, is not to love the sovereign good ; it is to de- 
grade it, and make it subservient to our interest. It 
was thus that souls fell from the sublime place in heav- 
en ; they loved nectar and ambrosia more than truth, 
and separated the love of pleasure from the love of or- 
der. To love the sovereign Beauty only as beneficent, 
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is to love liiiu for a finite participation of his^ gifts ; it is 
to love iiim for what lie does in ua, and not for what he 
is in himself ; it is to separate tlie sovereign goodness 
from llie stipreme justice : to love the immutable Beau- 
ty for liis perfection, is to love liiiu for his immense to- 
tality; it is to love hira for whiit we know of him, not 
for what we feel of him ; it is to love without measure 
the Being vvitliout limits ; and it is this love which di- 
lates, elevates, deifies, and j^ivcs a kind of immensi- 
ty to the soul. I maintain, therefore, with all the an- 
cients, that we are not to desire admittance to the ta- 
ble of the gods, but as a stale in which we are united 
to the sovereign Beauty, tviiusformed into his image 
a;ud poifected in his love. Is Olympius less the object 
of our desiro l>ecause we desire it from a motive wor- 
thy of the gods'! Do we love the gnds the less, because 
we ]»refet' their friendshi|) to the nectar that is drunk al 
their table? 

''OSamians! Anaximaiider endeavors not only to 
cloud your minds, but to corrupt your manners ; he 
deceives you by sticking to the literal sense of your my- 
thology. The gods, who are exempt from human frail- 
ties, do not descend upon earth to satisfy any passions ; 
all that wise antiquity tetlsiis of the amours of Jupiter 
and the other divinities, are but an ingenious allegory 
to reprciient the pure communications of the gods with 
mortals s'Jnce the iron age. Your philosophers always 
describe virtue to h.s as a divine energy descending 
from heaven ; they contimially speak of guardian dei- 
ties, who inspire, enlighten and strengthen us, to sliew 
that heroic virtues can proceed from tlie gods alone ; 
l>ut those poets who seek only to please and to strike 
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the imagination^ by heaping wonders upon wonders, 
have disfigured your mythology by their fictions." 

Here Anaximander cried out^again, with an air of 
Zealand enthusiasm — ^' Will you suffer, O Samians ! 
your religion to be thus destroyed, by turning its mys- 
teries into Allegories, blaspheming against the sacred 
books of your poets, and denying the most undoubted 
facts of tradition? Pythagoras overthrows your altars, 
your temples and ybur priesthood, that he may lead 
you to impiety, under pretence of destroying super- 
stition." A confused murmur immediately arose in 
the assembly : they were divided in their sentiments : 
the greatest part of the priests called me impious, and 
an enemy of religion. Perceiving then the deep dis- 
simulation of Anaximander, and the blind zeal of the 
people, who were deluded by sophistry, it was impos- 
sible for me to contain myself, and raising my voice l\ 
said : 

^^ O king, priests and Samians,*^ hearken to me for 
the last time. I would not at first lay open the myste- 
ries of Anaximander's monstrous system, nor endeav- 
or in a public assembly to render his person odious, as 
he has labored to do mine ; hitherto I have respected 
his grey hairs, but now that I see the pit of destruction 
into which he seeks to hurry you, I can no longer be 
silent, without being false to the gods and to my coun- 
try. Anaximander seems to you to be zealous for re- 
ligion, but in reality he endeavors to destroy it. Hear 
what his principles are, which he teaches in secret to 
those who will listen to him. There is nothing in the 
universe but matter and motion : in the fruitful bosom 
of an infinite matter every tiling is produced by an eter- 
nal revolution of forms ; the destruction of some i,^ tb.^ 
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birtti of otiiers ; the differetit ranging oftlie atoms is what 
alone makes the different sorts of minds, but all is dissi- 
pated and plunged again into the same abjiss after death. 
According lo Anaximander, that which is now stone, 
wood, metal, may be dissolved and transformed not on- 
ly into water, air, and pure flame, but into rational 
spirit. According to him, our own idle fears have dug 
the infernal pit, and our own scared imagination is the 
sonrce of those famous rivers which flow in gloomy Tar- 
taius ; our superstition has peopled the celestial re- 
fiionii M'ith gods and demi~gods, and it is our vanity 
ivhicU makes us imagine that we shall one day drink 
nectar with them ; according to him, goodness and 
malice, virtue and vice, justice and injustice, are but 
names which we give to things as they please or dis- 
please us ; men are horn vicious or virtuous, as tygera 
are born fiei'ce, and lambs mild ; all is tlie effect of an 
invincible fatality, and we think that we choose, only 
becanse llie sweetness of pleasure hides the force 
which irresistibly draws us. This, O Samians! is the 
dreadful precipice to which he leads you." 

While I was speaking, the gods declared themselves. 
Before the dispute, the high-priest of Delphoa had been 
oonsulted about my doctrine ; his decisions are always 
agreeable to the will of the great Apollo ; the answer 
he sent to the priests of Samos was this — " You ac- 
cuse Pythagoras of erring through an excess of love 
for tlie supreme Beauty, and I accuse you of erring 
through a want of friendship for your fellow-citizena ; 
the God \vhom I serve equally abhors those who aspire 
not lo the pleasure.s ofOlympius, and those who desire 
them only to gratify t!:eir passions; mortals liave often 
uDcd totliiiik of uectar and ambrosia, in order to reject 
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the enchanting cup of Circe^ which transforms men in- 
to hogs ; but when the goddess Minerva descends into 
heroes^ they perform noble actions from noble motives ; 
pure pleasures accompany them, glory environs them, 
immortalityfoUows them, but virtue alone is their ob- 
ject/' Scarce had they read this answer of the pontiff, 
when a divine voice seemed to come from the innermost 
part of the temple, and to say — '^ The gods do good for 
the sole love of good, you cannot honor them worthily, 
but by resembling them." The priests and the multi- 
tude, who were more struck with the prodigy than they 
had been with the truth, changed their sentiments, and 
declared in my favor. Anaxiniander perceived it, and 
imagining that I had corrupted the pontiffs, in order to 
delude the people, hid himself under a new kind of hy- 
pocrisy, and said to the assembly — ^\ The oracle has 
spoken, and I must be silent. I believe, but I am not 
yet enlightened ; my heart is touched, but my under- 
standing is not convinced ; I desire to discourse with 
Pythagoras in private, and to be instructed by his reas- 
oning." Bemg moved and softened with Anaximand- 
er's seeoidng sincerity, I embraced him with tears of 
joy, in the presence of the king and the pontiffs, and 
conducted him to my own house. The impious wretch, 
imagining that it was impossible for a man of sense not 
to think as he did, believed that I affected this zeal for 
religion, only to throw a mist before the eyes of the 
people, and gain their suffrages. We were no sooner 
alone, than he changed his style, and said to me — 

*^ The dispute between us is reduced to this question, 
whether the eternal Nature acts with wisdom or de- 
sign, or takes all sorts of forms by a blind necessity? 
Let us not dazzle our eyes with vulgar prejudices ; a 
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pliilosophcr cftncot believe, but when lie is foiced to it 
by a eomi)letc evidence ; I reasoQ only upon wLat 1 see, 
and I seenoUiiii!; in all iiataire, but an immense matter 
and an infinite activity ; this active matter is eternal : 
now an infinite active force must, in an eternal dura- 
tion, of necessity give all sorts of forms to au immense 
matter ; it has had other forms than what we see at 
present, and it will take new ones ; every tiling has 
changed, and docs change, and will change, and this is 
sufHcient for the production not only of this world, but 
of numberless worlds invisible to xis." 
' " Whatyoii oifer, replied I, is nothing but sophistry 
instead of proof You see nothing in all nature, say 
you, but an infinite activity and an immense matter. 
I allow it ; but doeg it follow'from thence, that the in- 
finite activity is a property of matter ? Matter is eternal 
(add you,) and it may be so, because the infinite forc& 
which is always acting may have always produced it ; 
but do von conclude from tlience, that it is the only ex- 
isting sulislance ? 1 shall agree also that an ali-power- 
ful. active force may, in an eternal duration, give all 
sorts of forms to an immense matter ; but is iHfe a proof 
that force acts by a blind necessity, and without design ?■ 
Though I should admit your principles, I must deny 
your consequences, which seem to me absolutely false. 
My reasons are these ; 

" Tile idea which w^e have of matter does not in- 
clude that of active force; matter does not cease to be 
matter when in perfect rest; it cannot restore motion 
to itcelf when it has lost it ; from whence I conclude 
that it.is not active of itself, and consequently that in- 
finite force is notone of its properties. Further, I per- 
ceive in myself, and in several beings with which 1 am 
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encompassed, a reasoning principle which feels, thinks, 
compares and judges. Motion only changes the situ- 
ation or figure of bodies ; now it is absurd to suppose, 
that matter, without thought and sensation, can become 
sensible and intelligent, merely by shifting its place, or 
changing its figure ; there is no connexion between 
these ideas. I allow that the the quickness of our sen- 
sations depends often upon the motion of the humors in 
the body, and this proves that spirit and body may be 
united, but by no means that they are the same ; and 
from the whole I conclude, that there is in nature anoth- 
er substance besides matter, and consequently that 
there may be a sovereign intellect much superior to 
mine, to yours, and to those of all other men. In order 
to know whether there be such an intellect, I sally out 
of myself, I run over all the wonders of the universe, I 
observe the constancy and regularity of its laws, the 
fruitfulness and variety of its productions, the connexion 
and suitableness of its parts, the conformation of ani- 
mals, the structure of plants, the order of the elements, 
and the revolutions of the heavenly bodies ; I cannot 
doubt but that all is the effect of art, contrivance, and 
a superior wisdom : I then draw a veil over all the be- 
ings with which I am encompassed ; I consider them 
only as phantoms, mere appearances and illusions: I 
shut my eyes, I stop my ears, I return again into my- 
self, to consider that reasoning princi[)le which I have 
already proved not to be material, which might subsist 
though all bodies were annihilated, and which shews 
me all objects, without presenting them to my view. 
Since there cannot be an eternal succession of effects 
without a cause, it follows necessarily, that he who 
made this intelligent principle must be himself intelli- 
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^en{ ; beace I coDcliide that the infinite Ibrcc which 
yoii acknowledge to be in nature is a sovereign intelli- 
gunce. W!ii>n I thus return into myself, I again per- 
ceive the t-fat Jupiter whom you hide from my eyes ; 
I find myself at present alonr -^ith him ; he is sufficient 
to me, he continually acts upon me, he is the cause of 
all my sensations and of all my thoughts; he can re- 
present numberless worlds to me. though there were 
nothing ia all nature but he and I . . . Earth, air and 
heaven, planets and stars, universal nature,! behold 
yoii no more ; vain shadow's, imperfect imager, dis- 
figured pictures, you are vanished away j I perceive 
nothingbut your original and your cause ; lam swal- 
lowed up, I lose myself in his bosom, and 1 need only 
feel my own being to be convinced of his. 

" 1 remember, said Cyrus, that Zoroaster laid open 
to mc all these truths. A superficial view of the won- 
ders of the universe might leave the mind in some un- 
certainty ; but when we descend to particulars, when 
we enter into the sanctuary of nature, and study its se- 
crets, laws and effects to the bottom, when we are well 
acquainted with oiu-selvcs, and compare what we feel 
witbin us with what wc see without us, it is impossible 
any longer to hesitate. I do not see how Anaximander 
could resist the force of your arguments." 

Heanswered me, " Yoorreasoning is plausible, birt 
has no solidity in it ; you always sban the main ques- 
tion by the dexterous agility of your mind, 1 agree 
with you, that there cannot be an eternal succession of 
effects without a first * cau^e ; this would be an infiri- 

• S{nnbza never supposed un etcinal succession of secoml causes 
without a first. He confutes that opinion by Mr. WaUaston'a livgn- 
mem, which i; ilie 5jv.e U-.al AtiiiximBoder -i^cs here Src ^n. 
Epist. 39. 
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ite chain hanging upon nothing, an imnyeinge weight 
without a support. I likewise allow that the idea of 
matter doeid not include that of active force, as the idea 
of active force does not include that of wisdom ; because 
the dtffieretit attributes of one and the same essence 
may be separately conceived. Lastly ; I grant that 
bodies do not become intelligent, by changing of place 
and figure ; but you ascribe to matter properties which 
it has not. Matter and extension are the same thing ; ^ 
now you know that extension has neither color, nor 
smell, nor taste ; and I add^ that it has neither fixed 
bounds^ nor distinct parts, nor real motions. All these 
qualities are but ideas, i* or conceptions of the soul, 
caused by the action of the immense X extension, which 
shew^ itself successively to us under different forms. 
This principle being laid down, my real doctrine is this. 
We cannot banish firom our minds the ideas of eternity, 
immensity and infinity ; they every where present 
themselves to us; we can explain nothing without 
them ; these three properties are therefore the attri^ 
butes of some eternal, immense and § absolutely infinite 
Being ; there can be no other j| substance but his ; it 
is one, and it is all ; it is the universal being, and is both H 
extended and intellectual ; what makes the ** diversity 



* I>escartes. t Dr. Berkeley. 

t F Mallebranche. 

§ Spinoza says expressly the same thing^. Deus est ens absolute 
infinitum. 

II Praster Deum nulla dari neque concepi potest substantia. 

If Cogitatio est attributum Dei, siye Deus est res cogitans. Ek- 
tensio est attributum Dei, sive Deus est res extensa. Substantia 
cogiuns 8c substantia extensa una eademque est substantia, qua 
|am sub hoc, jam sub ilio attribute concipitur. 

** R^s particulares nihil sunt nisi Dei attributorum modi. 

29 
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of beinjpi is iiotaiiy real distiuclion ofsubstance, hut the 
difference of form ; the f eternal natnie acts coiitinuftl- 
lyvvitln[iitself. by itself, and upon itself, according to the 
extent of its infinite power, and thereby necessurily 
proiJucL's all .sorts of forms ; tiiis boundless X power is 
not restmined by those rules which are called wisdom, 
goodness and justice, for these belong to finite beings, 
and by no means to the infinite. Jjct me see you attack 
this system with solid reasons, without seeking to daz- 
zle ray eyes with metaphors, allegories, and the loose 
declamations of an orator." 

I answered — ' If you ouly maintained, thai all es- 
sences are but different forms of the divine essence, tliat 
our souls are portions of the soul of the world, and our 
Itodies |)art8 of his immense extension, you would not 
be an atheist, but you would hold absurdities with ma- 
ny other ^ philosophers, -wlio have a sincere abhor- 
rence of all impiety. They suppose, as you do, that 
tlicre is in all nature but one substance ; tliattlie whole 
universe is an emanation of the divine essence, or an ex- 
pansion of it; but they believe that there is an infinite 
S[)irit, who presides over all spirits, a sovereign wis- 
dom thnt <rovern8 the world, a supieme goodness thai 
loves all its productions ; tliey never imagined, as you 
do, that the one ouly substance acts without intelli- 

t Ex necessitate natur j; diviiiEE tiiliiutaintinitisinoclia sequidcbent 
Bens est omnium roruiucsusaimimmcusiijonvcro tmnaitus, 

t IiUcHcctua, voluntiis, amor ad moJus Dei, sive ontia jwrticUlana 
pci'linciiEi linn ail subsbtniium cicrnaiti et inlinitam. ViA- Spin. 
Elh. Pji t r , Des. 6. Prop. 6, 1 3, 1 6, 1 8, 2 5, 3 1 , l< Prop. 1 , 3, 7, 10. fc 
SchuUa. 

% It was Uic upinion of ttie Suiick^ of some of ibc disciples of 
OtTthciu, und of the nnticntPantbei^is, luitJ i« lielilby some of the 
modern Chinese. See DUcourse 
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gence or justice, without knowing or having any re- 
gard to the immutable relations and essential differ- 
ences between beings; your atheism lies there, and 
what proof do you offer for your opinion ? In order to 
demonstrate and convince, it is not enough to heap, pro- 
position upon proposition, take for granted, and affirm 
boldly." 

He replied with a haughty assurance — ^' My wliole 
system turns upon this single* principle, that there is 
but one only substance in nature ; this being demon-^ 
strated, all the rest follows by necessary and unavoida- 
ble consequence. Now this great principle I prove 
thus— -When the eternal Being produces new substan- 
ces, he gives them something or nothing ; if he gives^ 
them nothing, he will never produce any thing ; if he 
gives them a part of bis own essence, he does not pro- 
duce a new substance^ but a new form ; tliis is demon- 
stration. Provided the unity of substance be not des- 
troyed, it is indifferent to me how it is called, whether 
soul or body, spirit or matter, intelligent or intelligible 
extension. + 



* All Spinoza's book, his definitions, axioms, propositions, corol- 
laries and scholia, tend to prove this principle, or flow from it ; this 
once destroyed, aU his system falls to the ground. 

t Tliis is the use which the Spinozists have made of the systems 
maintained by Descartes* Mallebranche, and Dr. Berkely, Contrary to 
the intention of those three philosophers. The first says that mat- 
ter and extension are the sime thing ; the second affirms, that the 
immediate object of our sensations is an intelligible, eternal, immuta- 
ble, infinite extension ; the third endeavors to prove, that there is no 
such thing as body, that all is spirit. Mallebranche thinks that Des- 
cartes does not extend his principle far chough ; and Berkely accu- 
ses Mallebranche of stopping too soon. The Spinozist*^ pr^ lend 'o. 
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" When the great Jupiter, said I, crcales, he docs 
not draw a being out of nothing, iis out of a subject 
which contains in it some reality, neither does he di- 
vide hiii essence to make a separate substance of it, 
bnt he makes something exif^t which did not exist be- 
fore. Now, to make a substance cxi&l which was not 
bcfoie, hits nothing in it more inconceivable, than to 
tnakc a frfrm exist which was not before ; since in both 
cases there is a new reulily produced ; and whatever 
difticulties there are in conceiving the passage from 
non-exislence to being, they are as puzzling in tife 
one as in tire other. You cannot dieny a creating ener- 
gy, without denying for the same reason all active 
force. Thus your eternal nature is reduced In a form- 
less mass, or au infinite space withotit action and pow- 
er, as well as without wisdom and goodness. Where 
will you find an active deity to reduce that chass to or- 
der, or to fill that immense space ? But I will restore 
you, ont of compassion, that active' principle and that 
moling force, which you have need of to form your 
world; I will suppose, contrary to all reason and evi- 
dence, that your eternal nature acts as necessarily as 
it exiets ; you will gain nothing by this concession ; 
you will only plunge yourself into a new abyss of con- 
tradictions more absurd and more frightful than the 
firist. You cannot deny that there are in nature beings 
who surter, and others that do not suffer ; intelligences 
that arc ignorant, and others who have knowledge; 
i^ome who deny, others who affirm, and others who 



rcamcile dII three, by ailroiiiing but one only substance. It must 
nevertheless be aJlowedi that thcj-e is an essential dllTerence let\«eii 
thcst three philosophcis and Spinoza, since Ihey teach, tb:it there is 

a re^l (listincttmbeiu'een the iniiiiitc Esscnccand created essences 
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doubt of the same things ; intelligences who love and 
hate the same objects, and who often change ll)cir 
thoughts, sentiments and passions. Now is it con- 
ceivable tliat the same immutable, immense, infinite 
substance should be at the same time knowing and ig-i' 
norant, happy and unhappy, a friend and an enemy of 
its own nature ? Does this monstrous assemblage of 
variable, bounded, fantastical and jarring forms 
square with the attributes you ascribe to tiie eternal na« 
turc? You may weaken your understanding by too 
much refining, you may exhaust yourself by spinning 
a thin web of sophisms, you may wrap yourself up in 
the^e cobwebs, and endeavor to entangle light flutter- 
ing minds in them ; but I defy you to consider atten- 
tfvely the consequences of your system without horror 
and shame. What motive is it that could induce you 
to prefer the system of a blindi nature to that of a wise 
intelligence ? Do but ascend to first principles, make 
use of that accuracy in which you formerly excelled, 
and you will find that the infinite Being, which you ad- 
mit equally with me, is not an universal being, but a 
being vastly distinctfrom all others ; that he has proflu- 
ced new substances as well as new forms ; that he 
knows himself and all his productions ; that he loves 
himself essentially, and all other beings, in proportion 
to the degrees of reality he has communicated to them ; 
that he is by consequence supremely powerful, wise 
and good ; that it is absurd to conceive what is only 
power, wisdom and goodness, under the form of length, 
breadth and thickness ; that he may exist every where 
without i^xtension of parts, as he knows every thing 
i\'ithout sttcciession of thoughts ; that infinite extension 
is not his immensity, as infinite time is not his etcrni- 
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ly ; that space is only the manner in which bodies ex- 
ist iit him, as lime is only the manner in which created 
hcin):fs exist with him ; and lastly, that variiible and 
finite beings are not different forms of his substance, 
but effects of his power. Examine geometrically this 
, chain ofconsequencesdrawn from the idea of the eter- 
uali immense, infinite Being; deAcend from the first 
ro ihp last, remount from the last to the first, and you 
will see tliat they are all of them necessarily linked to- 
; gcther ; every step you take you will discern new raya 
of light, which, when they are all united, form a com- 
■ plole evidence ; I challenge you to shew me where it 
I fails." 

Thrice he essayed to s|>cali, and thrice his perplexed 
mind endeavored in vain to rall^ its confused ideas ; 
n( length hecoltectcd all the powers of his understand- 
ing, and answered me thus — " The universe is full of 
defects and vices ; I see every where beings that are 
unliapp^ and wicked ; now 1 cannot conceive how suf- 
feringsand crimes can begin or subsist under the em- 
pire of a being supremely good wise and powerful. If 
he be wise, be must have foreseen them j if he be pow- 
erful, he might have hindered them ; and if he be good, 
he would have prevented them, Here is therefore as 
manifest a contradiction in your system as in mine ; 
yon must deny that there are crimes and miseries in the 
ttniverse, or that there is a sovereign Wisdom and 
I f itKidncss that governs it ; lake jour choice." 

■ How, answered 1, will you deny what you see 
rplcarly, because you do not sec further? Tlie smallest 
Might induces us to bc'xve, but the greatest obscurity is 
^lota Ruilicient reason for deny ng. In this dawn of 
||inmanlife, the liglils of the understanding are too faint 
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to shew us truth with a perfect evidence ; we only gel; 
a glimpse of it by a chance-ray, which saflfices to con- 
duct us ; but it is not such a broad day-light as dispels 
all obscurity. You deny a creating Power, because 
you do not conceive how it operates ; you reject an 
eternal Wisdom, because you know not the secret rea- 
sons of its conduct ; you refuse to acknowledge a sov- 
ereign Goodness, because you do not comprehend bow 
evil can subsist under its government. O Amiximander ! 
is this reasoning ? A thing is not, because you do not see 
it. All your difficulties are reduced to this*" 

*^ You do me injustice, replied the wretched old man, 
who began to waver and to change his style ; I neither 
affirm nor deny any thing ; but I doubt of every thing, 
because I see nothing certain, nothing but what is 
wrapt up in darkness ; and this obscurity reduces me 
to the necessity of fluctuating forever in a sea of uncer- 
tainties ; there is no such thing as demonstration. It 
does not follow that a thing is true, because it appears 
so; a mind which is deceived often, may be deceived 
always ; wd this possibility is alone sufficient to make 
me doubt of every thing." 

*^ Such is the nature of our understanding, replied I, 
that we cannot refuse to do homage to truth, when it is 
clearly discerned ; we are forced to acquiesce, we are 
no longer ^^e to doubt. Now this impossibility of 
doubting Jrwliat men call conviction, evidence, demon- 
stration. The mind of man can go no farther. This 
light strikes with equal force upon all minds ; it ha$ an 
irresistible power over Scythians and Indians, Greeks 
and Barbarians, gods and men ; and it can therefore be 
nothing else but a ray of that eternal Wisdom which 
enlightens all intelligences. This light is the last trl- 
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bimul for tryiaH' o;ir i;!ca.s ; wc cannot appeal from it 
without ceftsiuff (i> bo reasonable. To doubt contrary 
to all reason, is r\trava^aiico ; to pretend to doubt, 
»vlii.'ii the eviJcnco makes doubling impo»siblo, is add- 
ing insiiiceritv to folly. Sec to what a dilemma you arc 
reduci^d bv too inucli refining ; observe the inconstancy 
of your mind, and the inconsistancy of your reasoning. 
You were at first for demonstrating; that there is no sov- 
ereii!;u intellrn;t'nce ; when I shewed you tliiit your pre- 
tended demonstrations wero only loo«c suppositions, 
you then took refuge in a gcneni! doubling ; and now 
at la,st your phitosopiiy terminates in destroying reason, 
rejecting all evidence, and maintaining that there is no 
rule whereijy to make any settled judgments. It is to 
no pur[)osc. therefore, to reflson longer with you." 

Here I left off speaking, that I might listen to what 
he would an.stvcr ; but finding that ho did not open his 
month, I imagined that he began to be moved, and I 
continued tlius : '' f supiMise that you donbt seriously ; 
buti?* it want of light, op the fear of being convinced, 
which causes your doijbtj!'? Eutcr into youKelf; truth 
is better fell than understuod. Hearken to tlie voice 
of nature that speaks within you ; she will soon ri^e up 
against all yotir reliued sophistry ; your head, which is 
born with an insatiable thirst of happiness, will give 
yonr understanding the lie, when it rejo^s io the un- 
natural hope of its approaching extinction ; once again, 
1 say, enter into yourself, impose silence upon your 
(■^raagination. let not your jiassions blind you, and you 
will Ilnd, in the inmost of yonr poul, an inexpressible 
feeling of the Divinity, which will dispel your doubts. 
h is by hearkening lo this internal evidence, that your 
undentanding and your heart will be reconeiled ; on 
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their reconcilement depends the peace of c^ soul, and 
it is in this tranquility alone that we can bwlr the voice 
of wisdom, which supplies the defects of our reason- 
ing. O my father, my dear father, where are you ? I 
seek you in yourself without finding you. What is be- 
come of that divine man who formerly carried me 
through all the regions of immensity, who taught me to 
run back through all times to eternity itself? What 
then is become of that sublime, subtle, and extensive 
understanding? What cloud of passions has obscured 
it ? What midnight of prejudice is cast over it?'^ Here 
I fixed my eyes upon him, to see whether my arguqoients 
bad made any impression on his mind ; but he looked 
upon me with the disdainful smile of a haughty soul, 
that hides her weakness and despair under an air of 
contempt. I then held my peace, and invoked the 
heavenly Minerva in a profound silence ; I prayed to 
her to enlighten him, but she was deaf to me, because 
he was deaf to her; he saw not tlie truth, because he 
loved it not. 

Here Pythagoras ceased, and Cyrus said to him — 
^^ You join the most affecting considerations with tiha 
most solid arguments ; whether we consult the ideas of 
the first cause, or the nature of its efiects, the happiness 
of a man or the good of society, reason or experience; 
all conspire to prove your system ; but to believe that 
of Anaximander, we must take for granted what can 
never with the least reason be imagined, that motion is 
in essential property of matter, that matter is the only 
existing substance, and that the infinite force acts with* 
out knowledge or design, notwithstanding all the mark» 
of wisdom that shine throughout the universe. I do hot 
conceive how men can heiMtate between the two sys- 

80 
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terns ; ttie cmm! U obscure to tlic tinclerstanding, denies 
nil consot»tfOii to the huarC, and is destructive of socie- 
ty ; tlic other is full of liglit and of comfortable ideas, 
jirodHces noble seutimeDts, and conforms us to all the 
duties of civil life. One of the two systems must be 
title ; the eternal Being; is either a blind uaturc, or a 
wise ijitellig:cnct' ; there is no mediuna. You have 
shewn that the first opinion is false and absurd, the 
other therefore is evidcntl,v true and solid. Your ar- 
guments have darted a pure light into the inmost of my 
soul. You seem nevertheless to have left your adver- 
sary's objection concerning the origin of evU in it* full 
strength ; help me to answer this grand difficulty." 
Here Pythagoras ran through all the different opinions 
wf the philosophers, without being able to satisfy Cy- 
rus; the prince found a f^olution of this difficulty no 
where but among the Hebrews ; but though he waR 
not content with the an;^wi;rs of tiie Samiau oo this 
head, he would not make liiin feel the weakness of 
thctn, nor let him perceive that he himself was sensible 
of it ; he dexterously shifted the question, and return- 
ing to his dispute, " Make haste to tell inc, said lie, O 
wise Pythagoras ! what impression your discourse 
made upon Anaximatidcr." 

'* He withdrew, answered the philosopher, in con- 
nision and despair, and with a resolution to niin me. 
As wenk eyes, which the sun dazzles and blinds, such 
was the heart of Atiaximaiider ; neither prodigies, nor 
proofs, nor touching considerations can move the soul, 
when error has seized upon tlie understandiitg by the 
corruption of the heart. Since my departure from Sa- 
ntos, I hear that he has faUen into the wild extra\'a- 
gancc \vliich 1 had foreseen. Being resolved to believe 
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HOthing which could not be demonstrated by geomet- 
rical evidence, he is come not only to doubt of the most 
certain truths, but to believe the greatest absurdities. 
He maintains, without any allegory, that all he sees is 
but a dream ; that all the men who are about him are 
phantoms ; that it is he himself who speaks to and ans* 
wers himself, when he converses with them ; tliat the 
heaven and the earth, the stars and the elements, 
plants and trees, are only illusions ; and in a word, that 
there is nothing real but himself. At first he was for 
destroying the divine Essence, to substitute a blind na- 
ture in its place ; at present he has destroyed that na- 
ture itself, and maintains that he is the only existent 
being."* Thus ended the conversation between Cy- 
rus and Pythagoras. The prince was touched with the 
consideration of the weakness of human understanding ; 
he saw by the example of Anaximander, that the most 
subtle guniuses may go gradually from impiety to ex- 
travagance, and fall into a philosophical delirium, 
which is as real a madness as any other. Cyrus went 
the next day to see the sage, in order to put some ques- 
tions to him about the laws of Minos. 

^^ The profound peace, said he to Pythagoras, which 
is at present in Persia, gives me leisure to travel ; I am 
going over the most famous countries to collect useful 
knowledge ; I have been I14 Egypt, where I have in- 
formed myself in the laws and government of that 
kingdom ; I have travelled over Greece, to acquaint 
myself with the different republics which compose it, 
especially those of Lacedemon and Athens, The an- 

* The language of the modem Egomists and of Carivcadcs herclcw 
fore. See Discourse. 
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cicnl laws of Egypt seem to me to liave been excelloit 
and founded in nature, but iU form of government wu 
defective ; the kings bad no bridle to restrain tliem ; tbe 
thirty judges did not »barc tbe supreme autliorily with 
tiiein ; they were but the interpreters of tlie laws. 
Des|iotic! power and conquests at last destroyed that 
empire. I fear that Athens will be ruined by a contra- 
ry fiiuk ; its government is too popular and tumultuous ; 
the laws of Solon are good, but he bad not sudicient 
authority to reform the genius of a people that have an 
unbounded inclination for liberty, luxury and pleasure. 
Lycurgushas provided a remedy for the defects wLich 
ruined Egypt, and will destroy A.theus ; but lii:i laws 
ore two contrary to nature. Equality of ranks and 
community ofgoods cannot subsist long ; as soon as the 
Lacedemonians shall have oxtended their dominion in 
Greece, they will doubtless throw off the yoke of these 
laws ; tlicy restrain the passions on one side, but in- 
dulge ihem too much OH another, and while tlicy pro- 
scribe sensuality they favor ambition. None of theee 
three ibrms nfgovernmcot seem to me to be perfect; I 
have been told that Minos heretofore established one in 
this island, which was free from the defects I have men- 
tioned.'' 

Pylha^guras admired the young prince's penetration, 
ao<l cotjducted him to the temple where the laws of 
Minos were kept in a gold box ; Ihey contained all that 
regarded religion, morality and policy, and whatever 
might contribute to the knowledge of tlw gods, oor- 
*e!vi;S and other men. Cyrus found in this sacred 
book tliftt all was excellent in the laws of Egypt. Sparta 
and Athens, and thereby perceived, that as Minos had 
borrowed from tbe Egyptians, so Lycurgus and Soloo 
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were indebted to the Creten lawgiver for the most valua- 
ble parts of their institutions ; and it was upon this model 
also that Cyrus formed those admirable laws which he 
eslablihsed in his empire after he had conquered Asia. 
Pythagoras after this explained to him the form of 
government of ancient Crete, and how it provided 
equally against despotic power and anarchy. ^* One 
would think, added the philosopher, that a government 
so perfect in all its parts should have subsisted forever, 
but there hardly remain any traces of it. The succes- 
sors of Minos degenerated by degress : they did not 
think themselves great enough while they were only 
guardians of the laws ; they would substitute their ar- 
bitrary will in the place of them. The Cretans op« 
posed the innovation ; from thence sprang discords and 
civil wars : in these tumul&^Ae kings were dethroned, 
exiled, or put to death, and^^mrpers took their place ; 
these usurpers, to flatter the people, weakened the au- 
thority of the nobles ; the comes, or deputies of the peo* 
pie, invaded the sovereign authority ; the monarchy,- at 
first shaken and then despised, was at last abolished> 
and the government became popular. Such is the sad 
condition of human things. The desire of unbounded 
authority in princes, and the love of independence in the 
people, expose all kingdoms to inevitable revolutions ; 
nothing is fixed or stable among men." Cyrus per- 
ceived by this, that the safety and happiness of a king- 
dom do not depend so much upon the wisdcHn of laws, 
as upon that of kings. All sorts of government are 
good^ when those who govern seek only the public 
wel&re ; but they are all defective, because the govern- 
ors being but men,, are imperfect. 
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After several kucIi conversations with the wise Sa- 
mian, the prince prepared to continue his travels, and 
at parting said to IiiDi — " I am extremely concerned 
to see you abandoned to the cruelty of capricious for- 
tune ! How happy should I be to spend my life with 
you in Persia! I will not offer yoii pleasures or riches 
which allure other men ; I know you would be lit- 
tle moved by them ; you are above the favors of kings 
because jousee the vanity of human grandeur, but I 
oQ'er you in my dominions |)cace, liberty, and the 
sweet leisure wliicli the gods grant to those who love 
isdom." 

"I should have a sincere joy, replieil Pythagoras, 
live under your protection with Zoroaster and the 
magi, but I must follow the orders given me by the 
oracle of Apollo ; a miabtv empire is rising in Italy, 
^vliicli will one day becflR master of the world ; its 
form of government in like that establislied in Crete 
by Minos ; the genius of the people is as warlike as 
fbat of the Spartans ; the generous love of their coun- 
try, the esteem r.f personal poverty in order to aug- 
ment the public treasure, the noble and disinterested 
sentiments which prevail among the citizens, their con- 
tempt of pleasure, and their ardent zeal for liberty, 
render them fit to conquer the whole world ; I am to 
intioduce there the knowledge of the gods, and of laws. 
Imnst leave you, but I will never forget you ; ray 
heart will follow you every where ; you will doubtless 
extend your conquests as the oracles have foretold. — 
May the gods i)reserve you thep from being intoxicated 
by sovereign authority ! May you long feel the pleasure 
of reigning only to make other men happy ! Fame will 
inform me of \our sucoefees. I shall often ask, Has 
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not grandeur made a change in the heart of Cyrus ? 
Does he still love virtue? Does be continue to fear the 
gods ? Though we now part, we shall meet again in 
the abode of the just ; I shall doubtless ascend thither 
before you ; I will there expect your manes. Ah Cy- 
rus ! how joyful shall I be to see you again after death, 
among the good kings, who are crowned by the gods 
with an immortal glory ! Farewell, prince, ferewell! 
and remember that you never employ your power but 
to execute the dictates of your goodness." 

Cyrus was so much affected that he could not an- 
swer ; he respectfully embraced the old man, and be- 
dewed his face with tears ; but, in short, they must 
separate. Pythagoras embarked very soon for Italy, 
and the prince in a Phenician vessel for Tyre. As 
Cyrus was sailing from Crete, ^d the coasts of Greece 
began to disappear, he felt aqpiward regret, and call- 
ing to mind all he had seen, said to Araspes — ^' What ! 
is this the nation that was represented to me as so su- 
perficial and trifling ? I have found there great men of 
all kinds, profound philosophers, able captains, wise 
politicians, and geniuses capable of reaching to all 
heights, and of going to the bottom of things. Oth- 
er nations, methinks, don't do the Greeks justice." 

^' I cannot admire, answered Araspes, either their 
talents or their sciences ; the Chaldeans and Egyp- 
tians surpass them exceedingly in all solid knowledge. 
Lycurgus, Solon, Thales, and Pythagoras, would nev- 
er have knowB^jtty thing if they bdd not travelled in 
Egypt and the ^t ; all tJ^ they have added to our 
philosophy, has been olfly so much alloy to it. The 
doctrine of* Thales is a series of loose suppositions ; 

* He introduced Mathematics and mfpSkii into Greece as Descar- 
tes revived the taste of them in Europe. 
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his ethereal fluid i» a mere whitn, and not at all geo- 
metrical : H-ltftt ooraparisoii Ketween his piiitosophv 
and that of* Moschus the Pheuician ! Beeides, I do not 
find anything of the original, creating, masculine gen- 
ius in the Greek poets and orators, but a diffused style, 
superfluous flowers, ideas tliat seem clenr and transpa- 
rent only because they are light and thin; their pretty 
Ihoaghts, ingenious turns, and pretended delicacies, 
proceed wholly from the infant weakness of their under- 
standing, which cannot rise to the subhme, and con- 
lujaally hovers about tlic surface of objects. In a word, 
all that I admire in the Greeks is their politeness, their 
conversable qualities, their taste for pleasure, and (heir 
contiraial joy ; they purchase happiness at a cheaper 
rate than other nations." 

" It is true, replied Gwrus, we find sublime ideas and 
usefti! discoveries amon^thc Chaldeans and Egyptians, 
but their depth of science is ofter tidi of obscurity ; thoy 
know not, like the Greeks, how to come at hidden 
truths by a chain of known and easy ones ; that ingen- 
ious method of ranging cacli idea in its proper place, of 
leading the mind by degrees from the most simple 
truths to the most compounded, M'ith order, perspicui- 
ty, and accuracy, is a secret with which the Chalde- 
ans and Egyptians, who boast of having more of ori- 
ginal genius, are little acquainted. This nevei'theless 
is the true science by which man i.s taught the extent 
and bounds of his own mind, and this is what we owe 
to Thales ; his works and his traveji^pfcad this ta«te 
in the East. What iugratikidc and )tiju;^tice to make 

* Uc was tbe first tlisit Iq^glit the aloinical ductrinOt not in the 
sense of DcmocrUuiand l^ri^uru^, but in Iliu of Sir Isaac New- 
ton. See Opt. page 407 
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no otber use of bis great discoveries, than to despise 
him because he did not discover all ! It is true, his 
philosophy is not exact ; but M oschus, the great Mos- 
chus, has not he himself had recourse to an Ethereal 
fluid, in order to explain bis principle of attraction, 
which, as at first represented by his disciples, was 
wholly unintelligible, a mere occult quality ; I know 
that the Greeks love the agreeable kinds of knowledge, 
more than nice speculations ; but they do not despise 
the sublime sciences. On the contrary, they excel in 
them when they apply their minds to the study of them. 
Have we in all the East such a history of Physics as that 
written by Anaximenes ? Do not yoa find beauties in 
Homer, the fables of ^sop, Archilochus's satires, and 
in the dramatic pieces which are acted at Athens, to 
render vice odious and ridiculous ? I repeat what I said 
to Solon, the Greeks have a finer taste than other na- 
tions. It is for want of sensibility that we do not suf-* 
ficiently admire the delicate thoughts, the tender pas- 
sions, the natural and unaffected graces in their wri- 
tings. The poem of Abaris the Scythian concerning 
the* ruin of the garden of the Hesperides, would 
have been more perfect, if the author had been a Greek. 
We see theje all the efforts of a genius that can rise to 
the highest heaven, descend to the lowest abyss, and 
fly with rapid wing from one end of the immensity to 
the other; yet Abaris, the admirable Abaris, does be 
always distinguish between the natural and the low, 
sublimity and bombast, enthusiasm and fury, delicacy 
and subtlety ? I^grant that the Greeks seem to be some* 
times taken up too much with trifles and amusements ; 

*It might be somewhat Uke Milton's Paradise Lost. 
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hut the great men among them )iave the secret of pre- 
pariogthc most important affairs, cveu while they are 
divettiug tbeiofielves : the^f are seu^ible that tlie Dund 
lian need now and then of rest ; bnt id these retaxatiotui 
t}icv cau put in motion the g;reatc^ machines bv the 
smallest springs. They look upon life as a kind of 
*port, but such as resembles the Olympic game.^, where 
mirthful dancing is mixed witii laborious exercises.— 
They love strangers more than other nations, and their 
oouotry deserves to be styled the common country of 
mankind. It is tor these qnalities tliat 1 prefer the 
Greeks to other nations, and not because of their polite- 
neAs. 

" True politeness is common to delicate souls of all 
nations, and it is not peculiar to any one people. Ex- 
ternal civiUty is but the form cstabli^slied in the different 
-countries for expressing that politeness of the soul. — I 
prefer the civility of the G recks to that of other nations, 
lieoause it is more simple and less troublesome ; it ex- 
cludes all superiluous formality ; itji only aim is to ren- 
der company ami conversation easy and agreeable. — 
Bnt interniil politeness is very different from that su- 
perficial civility. You were not present that day when 
Pythagoras upokc to me upon this head ; I ^vill lell you 
his notion nf politeness, to which his own practice is 
answerable. It is an eveness of soul, whicli excludes 
at Ihc (name time botli iasciisibihty and too much earnest- 
ncs8 ; it supposes a quickness in discerning what may 
suit the differctil characters of men ; it is a sweet con- 
descension, by which we adapt oiir3eIvi:s to each man's 
liistc, not to flatter his passions, but fo avoid provoking- 
him. Ina%vord, itisn forgietUng of ourselves, iu or- 
der to seek what may b« a^ireeaibie to others, but in iu 
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delicate a manner, as to let them scarce perceive that 
we are so employed. It knows how to contradict with 
respect, and to please without adulation^ and is equal- 
ly remote from an insipid complaisance and a tow fa*- 
mfliarity." Cyrus and Araspes were discoursing togeth* 
er in this manner, when they discovered the coasts of 
Phenicia, and they soon after arrived at Tyre. 



SEVENTH BOOK. 

THE king of Babylon having dosti-oycd ancient 
Tyre,tl)e inliabitauts had bnilt a new city in a iieig'h- 
borin^isUnd, tliit'tecn fnrlongs from the nliOrc. Thi» 
island Btrelclrcd itsclfinformofacrcscent, aud incloseH 
a bl^ where the ships lay in shelter from the winds ; 
tlr\'crs rows of cedars beautified the port ; and at each 
end of it watt a fortress for the »ecnrity of the towo, and 
of the shipping. In the middle of the mole was a por- 
tico of twelve rows of pillars, where, at certain hours of 
tite day, tlic people of all nations assemble to buy and 
cell ; there one might hear all languages spoken, auc] 
see the manners and habits of all the dilferent nations ; 
so that Tyre seemed the capital of the universe. A 
jirodigioiis number of vessels were floating upon the 
water ; some going, olhers arriving. Here the mari- 
ners were furlii^ their sails, while tlic weary rowers 
enjoyed repose ; there one might see new-built vessels 
loiinched ; a vast multitude of people covered the port ; 
tfome were bnsy in unloading ships, others in transport- 
ing merchandize, and others in filling the magazines ; 
all were in motion, earnest at work, and eager in pr»- 
ninting trade. 

Cyros observed a good while with pleasure this scene 
of hurry and business, ami then advancing towards one 
end of the mole met a man whora he thought lie knew. 
" Am I deceived, cried out the prince, or is it Ameno- 
phis who has left his solitude to come into the socictj of 
mvnV " It i<; I, replied the Egyptian sage; I have 
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changed my retreat in Arabia, for another at the foot of 
mount Libanus." Cyrus, surprised at this alteration, 
asked him the reason. " Arobal, said Amenophis, is 
the cause of it ; that Arobal of whom I spoke to you 
formerly, who was prisoner with me at Memphis, and 
my fellow-slave in the mines of Egypt, was a son to 
the king of Tyre, but knew not his birth ; he has as- 
cended the throne of his ancestors, and his true name is 
Ecnibal. I enjoy a perfect tranquillity in his domin- 
ions ; come and see a prince who is worthy of your 
friendship." ^^ I have always had a concern for him, 
replied Cyrus, on account of your friendship for him, 
but I could never forgive his leaving you. I rejoice 
with you on your finding him again ; I long impatient- 
ly to see him, and to testify to him the satisfaction I 
feel." 

Amenophis conducted the prince to the royal palace, 
and presented him to the king. Noble souls make ac- 
quaintance at first sight, nor does it require time to 
form strict friendships, where a sympathy of thoughts 
and sentiments have prepared the way for them. The 
king of Tyre asked Cyrus divers questions about his 
country, his travels, and the manners of the different 
nations he had seen. He was charmed with the noble 
sentiments and delicate taste which discovered them- 
selves in the young prince's discourse, who on the otlier 
band admired the good sense and virtue of Ecnibal ; 
he spent some days at his court; and at length desired 
Amenophis to relate to him the misfortunes of the king 
of Tyre, and by what means he had ascended the throne. 

The Egyptian sage retired one day with Cyrus and 
Araspes into the hollow of a rock beautified with shell- 
work ; from whence they had a view of the sea, the 
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city of Tyre, and Ihe fertile country about it : on ono 
side mount Lilwiniis boumled the prospect, aud on the 
other side the isle of Cyprus seemed to fly away upon 
the waves ; they all three sat down upon a bed of moss 
on the brink of a fountain, whose stdl waters seemed to 
sleep in their very source. When they had reposed 
themselves awhile, the Egj-ptian sage began thus : — 
" While Ecnibai was yet a child in his cradle, his 
father died ; his uncle Itobal aspiring to the throne, re- 
lolved to rid himself of the young priuce. But Bahal, 
to whom his education was committed, spread a report 
of his death, to preserve him from the cruelty of the ty- 
rant, and seat liim to a solitary part of the country at 
the foot of mount Lil>Bnus, where he made him pass 
for his own son, under tho name of Arobal, without 
discovering his birth even to the prince himself. When 
Ecnibai waa in hi-i fourteenth year, Bahal formed the 
design of placing him upon the throne. The usurper 
being apprised of it, clapl up the loyal Tyrian in prison, 
and threatened him with the most crnel death, if he did 
not deliver up the ygun^ prince into his bands. Ba- 
hal would make no discovery, being resolved to die, 
rather than fail in his duty and affection for Ecnibai. 
In the OKanwUile the tyrant, knowing the J'Ctr of the 
crown to be yet living, was greatly disturbed and in- 
ccnsod. To satiate his rage, and caira his disquiets, he 
ordered all Bahal's children to be put to death. Bat 
A faithful slave having notice of it, contrived to save 
Ecnibai ; so that he left Plienicia, without knowmg the 
secret of his birth. Bahal escaped out of prison by 
throwing him^lf from a liigh tower mto the sea ; he 
gained the slwre by swimiuiug, and retired to Babylon 
where he made himself known to Nabuchonosor Tn 
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revenge himself for the murder of bis children, be stir- 
xed up that conqueror to make war upon Itobal, and to 
undertake the long siege of Tyre. The king of Baby- 
lon, being informed of the bravery and capacity of Ba- 
hal, chose him to command in chief in this expedition. 
Itobal was killed ; and after the taking of the town, 
Bahal was raised to the throne of Tyre by Nabuchod- 
onosor, who in that manner recompensed his services 
and fidelity. Bahal did not suffer himself to foe dazzled 
by the lustre of royalty ; having learned that Ecnibal 
had escaped the rage of the tyrant, his first care was to 
send over all Asia to seek him, but he could learn no 
news of him ; for we were in the mines of Egypt. 

*^ Arobal having wandered a long time in Africa, and 
lost the slave, his conductor, engaged himself in Apries's 
troops, being resolved either to end his days, or to dis- 
tinguish himself by some glorious action. I have fbr- 
merly given you an account of our first acquaintance, 
eur mutual fiiendship, our common slavery, and our 
separation. Upon his leaving me, he went to Babylon, 
where he was informed of the revolution which had 
happened at Tyre, and that Bahal, whom he believed 
his father, was raised to the tlirone : he left the court 
of Nabuchodonosor without delay, and soon arrived in 
Phenicia, where he was introduced to Bahal. The 
good old man, loaded with years, was reposing himself 
upon a rich carpet ; joy gave him strength ; be got up, 
ran to Arobal, examined him, recalled all his features, 
and in a word, knew him to be the same. He could no 
longer contain himself, he fell upon his neck, embraced 
him, bedewed his face with tears, and cried out with 
transport — ^ It is then you whom I sec, it is Ecnibal 
himself, the son <tf my Blaster, the child whom I saved 
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Iroiu UiQ L^^iuQt's hands, the inooccBt cause uf my dU- 
|j;racc, uitd the subject of my i^lory ; I cati then shew 
my grutitudo towards the king who ts no more, by re- 
storing hw sou. Ah gods ! it is thus that you recom- 
pense my fidelity, [ die coutcnt.' Heimraediatuly dis- 
[jatclied ambassadors to the court of Babylou, to ask 
liormission of the king to resign the crown, and rpcog- 
ni)!C Kcnibai for bis lawful master. It was thus that 
th« prince of Tyre ascended the throne of his ancestors, 
audBahal died soon after. 

•* As 8000 as Arobal was restored, he sent a Tyriau 
' to me iu my soUtude, to iuform mc of his fortune, and to 
press me tu come and live at his eourt. I was charmed 
tohearofhis hapijines.'S, and to lind that he still loved 
me ; I expressed my joy in tlie warmest manner, and 
signified to the Tyriau, thai all my desires were salia- 
fied, since my friend was happy ; but I absolutely re- 
fused to leave my retirement. He sent to me again, to 
conjure me to come and assi.st him in the labors of 
royalty ; I answered, that he was sufficiently knowing 
to fulfil all his obligations, and that his past misfor- 
tunes would eniiV)le him to shun the dangers to which 
supreme authority is exposed. 

" At last, seeing that nothing could move me, he 

left Tyre, under pretence of going to Babylon to do 

homage lo the Assyrian king, and arrived soon at my 

^ solitude. We tenderly embraced eaeii other a long 

I while. ' Doubtless you thouglit, said he to me, tltat I 
bad forgotten you, that our separation i>roceeded frora 
the cooling of my friendship, and that ambition had 
seduced my heart ; but you were deceived. It is true, 
tliat when I Wft you I could no longer support retire- 
ment, I had no peace in it ; Uiis restlflssncas, no doubt 
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proceeded from the gods themselves ; they drew me 
away to accomplish the designs of their wisdom ; I 
could enjoy no repose while I resisted them ; it w^as 
thus that th^ conducted me to the throne by unknown 
paths ; grandeur has not changed my heart ; shew 
me that absence has not diminished your friendship : 
come and support me in the midst of the toils and dan- 
gers in which an elevated state engages me.' Ah! 
said I to him, do not force me to quit my solitude ; 
suffer me to enjoy the repose which the gods have 
granted me ; grandeur excites the passions ; courts 
are stormy seas ; I have been already shipwrecked, 
and have happily escaped ; expose me not to the like 
misfortune a second time. * I perceive your thoughts, 
replied Ecnibal ; you are afraid of the friendship of 
kings; you have experienced their inconstancy, you 
have found that their favor is frequently but the forci- 
runner of their hatred ; Apries loved you oncp, and de- 
serted you afterwards ; but alas ! should you compare 
me with Apries ? No, no, replied I, I shall always dis- 
trust the friendship of a prince brought up in luxury 
and effeminacy like the king of Egypt ; but for you, 
who were educated far from a throne, and in ignorance 
of your rank, and have since been tried by such a va- 
riety of adverse fortune, I have no fear that the regal 
dignity should alter your sentiments. The gods have 
conducted you to the throne, you must fulfil the duties 
incumbent upon a king, and sacrifice yourself to the 
public gobd ; but for me, nothing obliges me to en- 
gage anew in tumu,|t and trouble ; I have no thought 
but to die in solitude, where wisdom nourishes my heart 
and where the hope of being soon re-united to the great 
Osiris makes me forget all my pa)it noiisfortunes. 

32 
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" Wtitv ft lorrciil of tears obliged lis to i^il*3nce, whicfa 
Kciiibal at length breakiue:, said to ino, ' Has then Ujo 
stud>' of wisdom served onl^ to make Araenophis insen- 
sible] Well if you nil I grant nothing to friendship, 
come at lea^t to defend mc from the frailticR of human 
nature; I sh;ill one day, perhaps, forget that I have 
been unfortunate, I may come to be unmoved with the 
miseries of men ; supreme authority will perhaps pois- 
on my heart, and render me like other princes ; come 
aud preserve rae from the errors to which my state im 
ever liable ; come and confn-in nie in all those maxims 
oFvirtue with which you formerly inspired me; I feel 
that I have more need of a friend than ever.' Ecnibal 
melted rac with these words, and I consented to follow 
hini, but upon condition that I should not live at court, 
that I should never have any employment there, and 
that I shonld retire into some solitary place near Tyre ; 
I have only changed one retreat for another, that I 
might Iiave tlie pleasure of being nearer my friend. 
Wc left Arabia Felix, went to Babylon, and saw there 
Nabuchodonosor. But alas ! how different is he now 
from what he was heretofore ! He is no longer that 
■conqueror who reigned in the midst of triumphs, and 
a-stonished the nations with the splendor of his glory : 
for some time past be has lost his reason ; he Mies tlic 
society ef men, and wanders about in the mountains 
and woods like a wild beast ; how terrible a fate for so 
great a prince ! When we arrived at Tyre, 1 chose my 
retreat at the foot of mount Libanus, in the same piaco 
«'here Ecnibal was brought up ; 1 come here some- 
times to see liim, and be goes frequently to my solitude ; 
nothing can impair our friendship, because truth is the 
only bond of it. I sec by ttiis example that rojallj is 
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not, as I imagined, incompatible with tender senti- 
ments : all depends on the first education of princes ; 
adversity is the best school for them ; it is there that 
heroes are formed ; Apries had been spoiled by pros- 
perity in his youth ; Arobal is confirmed in virtue by 
misfortunes." 

Cyrus's esteem for Ecnibal was much heightened by 
this relation ; he admired that prince's constancy in 
friendship, more than all his other great qualities. 
During his stay at Tyre, he was entertained in a very 
magnificent manner, and often expressed to the king 
his astonishment at the splendor which reigned in that 
city. " Be not surprised at it, answered the Tyrian 
prince, wherever commerce flourishes under the pro- 
tection of wise laws, plenty becomes quickly universal, 
and magnificence costs the State nothing." Cyrus, 
upon this, desires the king of Tyre to explain to him 
how he had brought his dominions into such a flour- 
ishing cohdition in so short a time. 

*' The wisest of the Hebrew kings, said Ecnibal, 
shewed many ages ago to what a pitch of splendor and 
magnificence commerce will raise a little State ; his 
ships sailed even to the remotest islands to import from 
thence the wealth, perfumes, and rich commodities of the 
East ; after the ruin and captivity of the Hebrews, we 
seized upon all the branches of their commerce. Tyre 
is happily situated ; her inhabitants understand navi- 
gation ; trade was at first perfectly free there ; stran- 
gers were treated as citizens of Tyre. But under the 
reign of Itobal, all fell to ruin ; instead ofkeeping our ports 
opem according to the old custom, he shut them up out 
of political views, formed a design of changing the fun- 
damental constitution of Phenicia, and of renderino: a 
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nation warlike, that had always sliimiied Imviiig Any 
part in the quarrels of her neighbors. By these means 
commerce languished, and our strength diminished ; 
Itobol drew ujron us the wrath of the king of Bsibylon, 
who razed our ancient city, and niatle us tritiutary. As 
soonas Balml was placed upon the tlirooe, he endeav- 
ored to remedy tliese mischiefs ; 1 have followed the 
pina which that good prince left me. 

" He began by opening his |M)rtB to strangers, ai»d 
by restoring the freedom of commerce. He dcclftred 
that bis name should never be made use of in it, but to 
support its rights and make its laws be observed. 
The authority of princes is too formidable for other men 
(o enter into partnership with them. Commerce wan 
carried on in the first rc|)iiblics only by exchange of 
inerpliandize ; but this method was found troublesome, 
and subject to many inconveniences ; the value of pro- 
visions is not always the same ; they cannot be trans- 
ported withoiil expense, nor distributed without trouble, 
nor long ke|)l without spoiling. It was necessary to 
have such a common meastlro of the value of nicrchan- 
dizo, as should be incorniplible, portable, and divisible 
into smidl parts, for the convenience of the poorest citi- 
xena. Afetals seemed proper foi this use, and it is lliift 
common measure which i» called money. The public 
treasure having been exhausted by long wars, there 
was not money enough in Phenieia to set the people to 
work ; arts languished, and agriculture itself was neg- 
lectiid, Bahal engaged the principal merchants to ad- 
vance considerable sums to the artizans, while the for- 
m-jr trafficked together upon safe credit : but this credit 
never took place among. the laborers and mecbanicf. 
Coin is not only a common measure for regulating'-llie 
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price of the several kinds of merchandize, but it is a 
sure pledge which has an intrinsic value, and pretty 
near the same in all nations. Bahal would not have 
this pledge ever taken out of the hands of the peo])le, 
because they have need of it to secure themselves 
against the corruption of ministers, the oppression of 
the rich, and even the ill use which kings might make 
of their authority. In order to encourage the Tyrians 
to work, he not only left every one in the free possess- 
ion of his gain, but allotted great rewards for those 
who should excel by their genius, or distinguish them- 
selves by any new invention. He built great work- 
houses for manufactures ; he lodged there all those 
who were eminent in their respective arts ; and that 
their attention might not be taken off by uneasy cares, 
he supplied all their wants, and he flattered their am- 
bition, by granting them such honors and distinctions 
in bis capital as were suitable to their condition. He 
took off the exorbitant imposts, and forbad all monopo- 
lies ; so that neither buyers or sellers are under any con- 
straint or oppression. Trade being left free, my sub- 
jects import hither, in abundance, all the best things 
which the universe affords, and they sell them at reas- 
onable rates. All sorts of provisions pay me a very 
small tribute at entering ; the less I fetter trade, the 
more my treasures increase ; the diminution of im- 
posts diminishes the price of merchandize; the less 
dear things are, the more are consumed of them ; and 
by this consumption, my revenues exceed greatly what 
they would amount to by laying on excessive duties. 
Kings who think to enrich themselves by their exac- 
tion!?, are not only enemies to their own people, but ig- 
norant of their own interests." 
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" I perceive, says Cynis, that commerce; is a .-toarce 
af great advantages in a State ; I believe that is the on- 
iv secret to create plenty in great monarchies, and to 
repair the desolations caused there by war; namerou^ 
troops quickly exhaust a kingdom, if we cannot draw 
[ Hultsisteuce tor them from foreign coimtries by a llour- 
lisliing trade." " Have a care, said Amenophia, that 
^ou do not mistake. Commerce ought not to be neg- 
lected in preat monarchies, but it must be regulated by 
other rules than in petty republics. Pheuicia carries 
on commerce, not only to supply her own wants, but 
those of foreign States. As her territories are small, 
her strength consists in making herself useful, and even 
necessary to all her neighbors ; her merchants bringi 
from the remotest islands, tlio riches of nature, and dis- 
tribute them afterwards among other nations. It is not 
lier own superfluities, but-» those of other countries, 
»f hich are the foundation of lier trade. In a city like 
I'yro, where commerce is the nnly support of the State, 
all the principal citizens are traders ; the merchants 
I are the princes of the republic. But in great empires, 
f where military virtue and subordination of ranks are 
absolutely necessary, commerce ought to be encoui-ag- 
cd without being universal. To this end, it is neces- 
saryto establi-sh companies, grant them privileges, and 
entrust them with the general commerce of the nation. 
'I'liey should make settlements in remote islands, and ' 
maintain a naval force for their defence against pirates. 
Those who cannot employ themselves in trade, shall 
lodge their money in these public companies. The 
magistrates, priests and military men cannot trallic, 
without neglecting their proper employments, and de- 
^L meaniag themselves ; those trading companies shall be. 
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the depositaries.of every private man's money, which, 
thus united, will produce an hundred-fold. In a king- 
dom that is fruitful, spacious, populous, and abounding 
with sea-ports, if the people are laborious, they may 
draw from the bosom of the earth immense treasures, 
which would be lost by the negligence and sloth of its 
inhabitants. By improving the productions of nature 
by manufactures, the national riches are augmented ; 
and it is by carrying these fruits of industry to other 
nations, that a solid commerce is established in a great 
empire. But nothing should be exported to other coun- 
tries but its superfluities, nor any thing imported from 
them but what is purchased with those superfluities. — 
By these means the State will never contract any debt$( 
abroad, the balance of trade will be always on its side, 
and it will draw from other nations wherewith to de- 
fray the expenses of war ; great advantages will be 
reaped from commerce, without destroying the distinc- 
tion of ranks, or weakening military virtue. One of 
the chief accomplishments of a prince, is to know the 
genius of his people, the productions of nature in his 
kingdom, and how to make the best advantage of them.'' 
Cyrus, by his conversation with Ecnibal and Ameno- 
phis, learnt many useful notions and maxims in gov- 
ernment, which he had not met with in other coun- 
tries ; they were of great service to him after the taking 
of Sardis, when he ordered gold money to be coined, 
and turned the king of Lydia's treasures into specie.^ 
The next d^y Cyrus accompanied the king of Tyre 
some furlongs from his capital, to assist at the annual 
rites instituted in x^ommemoration of the death of Ado- 

* Sec Sir Isaac Newton's Chronoloey, p. 319. 
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nU. Bet\vcen Meliopolis aud Byblos th^ro wns a xtate- 
lir teDiple consecrated to VeiiUfj. On one side of tlie 
portal was placed a statue of tlie goddess ; she leaned 
Iier head declining on Iier left liand, grief appeared ia 
Uercountcnaucc, and tears seemed to flow fi-oni her 
eves, wliicli were turned upon the statue of lier lover 
placed on the other side ; a stream of blood seemed to 
aprin^ fi-ora !ii.« heart, and to dye the river Thauiinuz, 
whose purple waters rolled with impetuosity toward? 
the sea. The frizes and the architraves were adorneil 
with sculptures in bas-relief, representing the three 
metaraoq>hoses of the goddess, the histoi-y of her un- 
faithfulucss, and of all the eH'ects of Adonis's constan- 
cy." 

The temple was built of fine Parian marble ; its im- 
mense vault represented that of heaven ; in the mid- 
dle of it appeared the chariot of tlie sun encircled by 
the planets, and at a greater distance the empyreum 
spangled with stars. Upon the altar stood a statue 
of the goddess ; she held in her hand the globe of the 
world, and ujwn lier wonderful girdle were described 
the twelve constellations. The artist bad animated 
the marble in such a manner, that the statue express* 
fd three different passions, according to the difierent 
points of view from whence it was beheld ;* at a dis- 
tance it was a noble and majestic beauty, that seemed 
to invite with a soft smile, accompanied with a tender 
and modest look ; upon a nearer view, her face turned 
towards the East, proclaimed the peacefid joy of a 



•TheVenusof Medki isSMdinlikemannei'ioliavo three {liBbr- 
emupecta, awoi'cling to theiiiiTcreiUpoim* of view froca uhich k 
;i beheld. 
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soul that sees the beauty of truth, possesses it, and is 
possessed by it ; when viewed from the other side, she 
seemed to turn away her eyes, and despise those who 
durst approach her with a profane heart and impure 
thoughts. In the sculptures of the altar. Love,* un- 
der the shape of Adonis, seemed to descend from 
eavdii ; liis infant look spoke nothing but candor, in- 
nocence and simplicity ; the virtues walked before 
him, the muses followed him, and the graces hovered 
about him ; he had no bandage upon his eyes, and 
held in his hand a lighted torch, to shew that he en- 
lightens at the same tiiqe that he inflames. 

When Cyrus entered the temple, he found all tha 
people clad in mourning, in a cavern, where the im- 
age of a young man was lying on a bed of flowers and 
odoriferous herbs ; nine days were spent in fasting, 
prayer and lamentations, after which the public sor- 
row was changed into gladness ; songs of joy succeed- 
ed to weeping,i* and the whole assembly began this 
sacred hymn: — Adonis is returned to lifey Urania 
weeps no more^ he is re-ascended to heaven, he tcill 
soon come down again upon earth to banish thence boA 
crimes and miseries forever. 

Cyrus was struck with the august solemnity of the 
Tyrian rites ; he knew nothing of the history of Ve- 
nus and Adonis but by the mythology of the Greeks, 
and suspected that they had debased it according to 
' ' ■' ■ " . , I. > , I. ■ ■ ■■■II 

* Since there are two Venusses, says Plato, there must be ivro 
Loves, and he caUs this Love the great God. 

t All these Tyrian rites are to be found in Lucian, St. Jerome, 
St. Cyril, Julius Firmicus, Macrobius and Procop'.us. Sec Dis- 
course. 
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tbtiir cu.stoiu. lie tlesircJAmcnopliis to explain tob 
the due uieHriiiig oCtlic Plieiiician ccrenioiiic*. Tbe 
wbu EgJiiliao silt down by the >oiing prince over 
ngaiiist (lie great gate of Llic templf, in a place from 
wlieocf Ihey could see tlie statues of the god and god- 
dess, «ith all the bas-reliefs that represented their ad- 
ventures, aud theo said — " It in not long since tlio 
Greeks were utter strangers to letters, the uiusgh and 
the sciences ; their understanding is still young ; they 
liave no tnio know ledge of antiquity : they have disfig- 
ured alt the mysteries of the ancient religion by their 
absurd fictions and cross images. The combats of My- 
tliras, the murtler of Osiris, the death of Adonis, the 
bani»liment of Apollo, ai]d the labors of Hercules, re- 
present to us the same truths ; but different natrons 
have painted them under ditlereut similitudes ; what we 
(earn of them from the Tyrian annals i^ as follows : — 
" Before the formation of the elenients, the heavens 
and the eurth, an eternal silence reigned throughout all 
the ethereal regions, and tbe'music of the stars had uot yet 
begun. The great god * Belus dwelt iu an inaccessible 
light with tlio goddess i" Urimia, who incessantly; 
sprang from hih head, and with thu god X Adouis 
whom he had engendered like unto himself. Belus 
being more aud more chnmied with the beatify of his 
soUf desired-lhat there might be several miniatures and 
living images of him. Adonis, auimated: by the powar 

• Bcliis, or Dnali, wasaiicienUy oiic of (he oames of ihc iruc God 
Binorrg llic Hebrews. See Hoseo^ cliap. i!. ver. 16. unii Sclikn ilc, 
Diis Syria, cnp. i. S^lag. 1. 

t Umniai Minci'v:i, and Isis arc tbe same. See Seld-c^p. 4. 

1 Adunis oomes iVom ilie wonl Adonia. one ol' the ten iiameanf 
Ood. Viil D. Hier. r.p. ad MarcdI. 
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of Belus, moulded some rays of light, and made suns, 
stars, and numberless worlds invisible to us ; but as yet 
there were no inhabitants for them. He looked upon 
his mother, and on a sudden he saw spring out from the 
vast abyss a beautiful flower, which contained the soul 
of the world ; Adonis breathed upon it ; what cannot 
the almighty breath of a god ! The flower swelled, ex- 
panded itself, and was changed into a young goddess, 
whom he named Urania after his mother. Transported 
with love and pleasure, he would have presented her to 
his father, but she was not yet able to support the splen- 
dor of the divine presence, or to breathe the pure air of 
Iheempyreum. 

" Adonis placed the young goddess in a star, in the 
centre of the universe, from whence she could see the 
course of all the heavenly bodies, and hear the music of 
the celestial spheres. He then said to her — ^^ Beauti«> 
ful Urania, I love you, and design you for a more trans- 
cendent glory than what you at present enjoy ; I intend 
to make you my spouse, bless you with a happy race 
that shall people the heavens, and conduct you at last, 
with all your children, into the sublime place above the 
stars where my father dwells. The only condition I 
require of you is, that you never wish to know more 
than what suits your present state ; that unreasonable 
curiosity would render you both unhappy and criminal. 
Such are the immutable laws of Belus." Urania 
thought herself too happy to enjoy her felicity on such 
easy terms ; she loved Adonis more than all the glory 
he promised her ; the sight of her lover made her for- 
get all his gifts ; he looked upon her with complacency, 
and by this look made her pregnant ; she became the 
mother of all the divinities, without ceaf^inir to be the 
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immorliii virgin ; she quickly pcoplerl tlie slars with 
gods audgofldesses, who hwl no other law hut that of 
oUcyiogthe will of Adonis, loving each other tenderly 
as ihc children of the sarne father, ami aspiriog by tlieir 
virtue to become one day worthy of seeing the ^od . 
BeUis. 

Uranin. continued long faithful; she followed AHo- 
nis every wliere ; lie led hor through the ininieiise spa- 
tes, to shew her the numberless worlds which ho had 
produced ; he often talked with licr of the superior re- 
gions, Biid of the pleasure which she would one day 
feel in knoiving him of wliom uU nature is hut a faint 
image, in eomparing the original with its pjcturcp, and 
in seeing their various relations. Tliese discourses 
kindled in her a fatal curiosity ; she began to be wea- 
ry of lier happiness, and liad no longer any relish for 
the pleasures she enjoyed. She durst not speak, but 
Adonis perceived the first naotions of her unfaithful- 
ness, and endeavored to stop its progrcBs; tdie grew 
pensive, melancholy, dist-riistful, and broke on! at lost 
in these bitter complaints : — " Adonis, cruel Adonic! 
w4iy did you give me the idea of a happiness which 
makes me miserable 1 You promised to carry me op 
Ip the empyreum, shew nic the kingdom of your f.illier, 
and make me partaker of liis glory ; you should 
liave concealed your designs from me, or have ae- 
compllsheJ them soonev." " Imprudent Urania, re- 
plied Adonis, you are going to ruin yourself in spite of 
Mio; yon are not capable of beholding the god Belus, 
you would not be able to support the splendor of his 
presence, he will be loved as he deser\es, belbre lie 
manifests himself as he is ; the smallest desire, the least 
motion coolrarv to hip order, is an ciicroacbnientonllis 
rights- 
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A vain curiosity and an ambitious desiro of knowings 
Qvercame the goddess ; she no longer beheld Adonis 
with the same complacency, she no longer found the 
same charms in his company, she received his caresses 
with coldness and indifference ; he renewed all his en- 
deavors to cure her distempered mind, but to no pur- 
pose ; she forced him at length to leave her. The gods 
are delicate in love, and cannot suffer a divided heart ; 
he re-ascended to his father, and left her alone, hoping 
that the pains of absence would recover her from her 
error. As soon as he was gone, she renewed her com- 
plaints, and tormented herself with new reflections ; 
she began to doubt, and by that doubting she became 
darkened: she suspected all that Adonis had said to 
her of his father and of the superior regions to be only 
a chimera ; she forgot her origin and her dependent 
state. To convince her of her error, she was thrown 
down from the etliereal regions into the sphere of the 
sun ; she drew after her the inhabitants of seven other 
stars ; these luminous bodies lost their light, became 
planets, and rolled about the sun to receive its influ- 
ence. The gods who inhabited them became demi- 
gods, and the goddess Urania was condemned to live 
in the moon ; she now enjoyed only a borrowed light, 
was clothed with an serial and transparent body, which 
the Greeks call the subtle vehicle of the soul ; she no 
longer breathed as formerly the pure aether, which 
made her fife and nourishment; she. lived upon 
nectar and ambrosia with demi-gods, whom slie had 
drawn after her in her fall. Adonis, ever faithful and 
ever loving, descended into the sun to be nearer to his 
beloved Urania ; lie took the name of Apollo, and tried 
new moans to make her sensible of her fault. Some- 
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times »he wss wtftenwi, slio yitldwl to tlie sun « nltrac- 
lion, nnd brougltt her Rilver car near hie ra\x ; nhcn on 
a sudden she clianged her HCiitimcnts. nnd wandered 
from him : stic became inconstant »nd rantastical, sbe 
put on new forms, according as i«lie Hilircd from licr 
lover or approached him ; she at length o;ave way to 
her ambition, and made the hihabitants of the (ilaneti 
adore lM?r under the name of Astartc, or the Queen of 
heaven. 

By the laws of immulablc fate, it was necessary thai 
the goddess should undergo a new metamorjiliows as a 
punishment for her new crime. She fell from the moon 
to the earth, and took the name of Venus. The in- 
habitants of the planets did not all fullow her example ; 
she seduced but a small number of them, and those de- 
mi-gods became men, but uieu of the golden age ; they 
were not yet guilty of gross crimes, they still preserved 
some marks of their original nature. The goddess by 
changing her element changed her food ; instead of 
iimbrosin she fed only upon fruits ; instead of drinking 
nectar she quenched her thirst in limped streams and 
clear fountains ; she had notas yet Josleither hertrans- 
parcncy or her agility ; she could mount iulo the air 
when she pleased, but she could not ri,«?1othe 8U|>eri- 
or regions. Adonis left, the sun. took the form of a 
young nmn, nnd dwell with Venus upon earth. At 
first she did not discover who he was, and fell in love 
with him ; but having fell his divine influence, she 
knew him, was afraid, and fled from him. He pursued 
her, he called after licr, and at last stopt her ; hut she 
escaped bini again. He could have employed his al- 
miglitv power, but the g(xls will be loved by choice ; 
he endeavored to touch her heart by complaints and 
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tears, by caresses and threats, but she had no longer 
any taste for the refined delights of virtue ; her first 
pride was now changed into a profane love of pleasure, 
and she forced Adonis to quit her a third time. 

The inhabitants of the stars saw these repeated in- 
stances of Urania's ingratitude, and began to be shaken 
in their obedience. Belus, said they, has no such aver- 
sion to vice as we imagined, since he does not punish 
it ; since rebellion is not followed by misery, why are 
we subject to laws ? It is true, Urania is no longer what 
she was, but is still a goddess, and still happy ; provi- 
ded we enjoy pleasure, it is no matter upon what terms^ 
independence and liberty heighten the relish of the most 
vulgar enjoyments. An universal revolt was breeding 
through all the celestial regions, the designs of Belus 
were going to be frustrated. He called up Adonis into 
that solitude above the heavens, where he lived with 
him before the formation of the stars, and said to him — 
^' 1 repent me to have drawn the imprudent Urania 
from her original flower : you see her ingratitude and 
her obstinacy, notwithstanding all your endeavors to re- 
claim her ; universal harmony is disturbed, the celestial 
monarchy is shaken, and the heavenly spirits begin to 
despise my sovereign laws. Should I pardon the in- 
habitants of the earth, my clemency would encourage a 
revolt, and the sight of their impunity would have a bad 
influence on all the inhabitants of the stars, wlio already 
begin to murmur, and suspect my goodness of indifler- 
ence with regard to crimes. I cannot vindicate the 
honor of my laws nor confirm the immortals in their 
duty, without annihilating the unfaithful goddess, and 
all her rebellious children." These terrible words rent 
the vault of heaven, resounded even to the abyss, and 
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frigliteDcd tlio kiagdora of cliao* and of eternal night, 
Bdus at leucflh lifted up bis sceptre, to re-plmigc the 
ciirtli and all its iuliabitaiits into tbeir original uoliiing. 
Adoiilt llirew himself at his fatlier's feet; he withheld 
his avenging ami hy tlxse words — " I love Urania, 
[ notwithstaudiu^ her uufaithfufiicss. I see her errors 
I and follieji with grief; but her children are jours, since 
ihcy are mine ; punish theni, hut do not entirely destroy 
tjiem ; should they enjoy a happy immortality upon 
earth they would think no more of re-ascending to heav- 
[ en; curse their habitation, Llast its beauty, expo*.e the 
I guilty race to sickness and death, but let your piuiish- 
laentii be remedies ; all the celestial and leriestrial de- 
ities who knew the crimes of Urania will see also her 
misery, and be confirmed in their duty by her pim- 
ishtucRt." He spoke, and suddenly the piibrs of 
' the earth were shaken, the poles of the heaven 
changed their situation, the sun grew palo and retired 
to a greater distance, the moon and the five planets al- 
tered their motions, thunder, winds and rain, mingled and 
Qonfounded tlie elements, the herbs and flowers faded, 
k the tr«es dried up and withered, tlte earth rtfused its 
usual bounty, the fruitfulncss of nature degenerated into 
a horrible barrenness. 

Venus, struck with terror, fell into a long swoon, aud 
I svhen she recovered out of it,beheld nothing but desola- 
' tion all around her ; she found herself in a frightful de- 
sert, upon tlie banks of the river Thammuz, whose 
plaintive murmurs seemed to proclaim Urania's crime : 
jier misfortune did not change her heart, she sought to 
t compensate her real miseries, by creating herself im- 
aginary pleasures ; she caused temples to be erectetl 
■very where to her honorj she invented impure sacrlG* 
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ces and a profane worship ; her altars were qtticfely be- 
smeared with the blood of harmless animals ; instead 
of oderiferous herbs and exquisite fruits, she fed upon 
the flesh of the victims ; she sought for all sorts of 
meats which might excite and nourish her sensuality, 
she gave herself up to the blind instinct of pleasure, 
her blood grew thick, and flowed no longer in her veins 
with the same freedom and amenity ; the subtle vehi- 
cle of the soul was wrapt round with a terrestrial and 
gross body ; Venus could no longer fly in the air, she 
lost her lightness and transparency, and became mor- 
tal ; her children underwent the same fate, she saw 
many of them expire before her eyes by intemperance 
and voluptuousness ; others, hoping to shun the decrees 
of fate, heaped mountains upon mountains, and en- 
deavored to scale heaven ; but being struck down and 
crushed by thunderbolts, they dug themselves an abyss 
in the bosom of chaos. Where Pluto, their chief, erect- 
ed his empire, and Venus was there adored under the 
name of Proserpine. 

The goddess became frantic, she ran about the 
mountains and valleys, bewailing her children and 
worshippers, and blasphemed against Belus. Adonis 
heard her, he left the celestial regions, and came down 
upon earth ; she perceived him at a distance, and 
would have thrown herself into the water to hide her- 
self from his presence, but he stopped her and sat 
down by her ; she held down her head with shame ajad 
confusion, and was afraid to look upon him ; finding 
at last that be made no reproach, she raised heir eyes 
from the ground, but durst not yet fix them upon his 
face ; she recovered heart by degrees, she observed 
him nearly, she beheld him pale, meagre and disfigur- 

34 
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ed ; he Iia3 no longer any remains of his former bcaa- 
ty, lie was covered >vitli wounds and bruises ; he con- 
tinued a long time silent, and durst not sjieak ; 
at last iic said to her, "Ah Venns, inconstant 
Venus! you bewail your own miseries, but yon 
arc insensible to mine ; to what a condition have you 
reduced me! Judge of your guilt by my sufferings; 
ihe god Belii!^ was going- to destroy you and all your 
race, if I had not softened him : ! came down myself 
--upon earth to make reparation for your oflcnces against 
Uie immutable laws of the empyreum, and to make 
jear with all the monsters which your crimes have 
broug'.it forth. *l have killed thcserpent Python, the 
Neniean lion, the hydra of Lerna which sprang from 
^_ jwirbead when you became false, the Centaius that 
^Kdevdured men, the Cyclops who forged the thimder- 
^^bolts, the wild boar of Erymanthiis that wounded liie 
^^nrilh hi!! murderous tusks, tlic Symphalian birds tliat 
^Vspoiled the fruits of the earth, and the dragon vi-'hic)! 
^B^had seized the garden of Hesperia; I have driv- 
en tliem all down into hell, am! am going to pursue 
themtliither, that I may complete my conquest." A- 
dooia, as he uttered these words, fell into a mortal ag- 
ony ; a stream of blood gushed forth from his heart, 
and dyed the waters of the river Thammuz. All the 
children of Vefius assembled about bim ; be opened his 
eyes fi-om time to lime, and repeated these words with 
a sigh, Judge of your gwiltby my sufferings. He con- 
liuucd thus many liours, and at last expired through 
an excess of pain. His soul descended into hell, to 
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deliver Theseus, Piritkousy all the heroes vanquished 
by Pluto, aod.all the manes that suffered in those 
gloomy habitations. 

Venus bewailed her lover for nine days and nine nights. 
She continued disconsolate near the dead body, and 
could not tear herself away from it. Being at length 
exhausted with grief, she fell into a profound sleep, 
nor did she awake till her ears were struck by a heav- 
enly voice ; she looked up and beheld Adonis in the air, 
surrounded by the heroes, and all the shades which he 
had brought back from the dark abode. He had re^ 
sumed his first fi>rm and his pristine beauty ; he darted 
upon her a heavenly ray, to restore her strength and 
calm her spirit^ and then said to her;— ^^ I have follow- 
ed you, ray dear Urania, I have followed you in 
all your wanderings; I descended into the moon, 
upon earth, and even into hell, to deliver you and 
your disloyal children; I have suffered all that a 
god can suffer, in seeing your falsehood and inconstan- 
cy ; but you are now no longer insensible to my love, 
and I don't repent of my sufferings ; I leave you, but 
my wisdom shall never forsake you^ if you continue 
faithful to me ; farewell, dear Urania, you can see 
me no more till yeu be transformed into my image ; 
the gods are only enamored with their own beauty. You 
must suffer a thousand miseries before this happy met-^^ 
amorphosis, nor caa you re-ascend to heaven, but by 
the same way by which you fell from it ; yoii must first 
be stripped of your terrestrial body by sufferings, dls* 
eases and death ; you shall then rise to the regions of 
the moon, where you will undergo a second death, by 
the destruction of your aerial body; your pure spirit^ 
free and disengagedfrom every thing that couM stop it, 
will fly aw^ to the stars, where you will resume your 
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former beauty ; but you must at lengtli lose even Uitt, 
I before you an; transformet! into my iiunge. When yon 
bave undergone these tliree metamorphosis, expiated 
your guilt by the purifying pains of each new trans- 
formation, practised upon earth, in the moon, and in 
1 the starx, all the human, heroic and divine virtues, 
L jou »liall ascend with me into the sublime pluce above 
'Ihc heavens, where you shall see the god Belus, and 
the goddess my mother ; virtue, truth, and justice, uot 

I as tliey are here below, but as they exist in him who is 
being ittelf. Fear nothing, 1 will be present with you 
JQ all these states, 1 will help you to support your suf- 
ferings, if you never cease to invoke me. Those of 
>,"our children who shall imitate your example, shall 
Te-ascend with you to the fields of Hecate, the rest 
sbHil descend to the gloomy kingdom of Pinto, and be 
there tormented till they are purifiedfrora their crimes. 
I have chained up the tierce Cerberus, henceforward 
lie shall be only the vile instrument of my justice. I 
Jiave establiiihed judges in hell, who will iniiict pun- 
i^hmcats, only to exterminate vice; they will not an- 
nihilate the essence of tJie soul, but restore it to a true 
i^xistence, by purging it of all irregular passions. — 
When your children have been* phiiiged nine times in 



•lirgo exerccntur ]>(Enh, vclermnfjue malor 
iSupplicia cupcntlunt: Aliac panduntur inanes 
KKu^pciiBX ail ventos: alius sub gurgite vasto 
Inrectum eiuinir scclus, aut cxuriturigni; 
B'Dtiec loiii;^ dies, pci-fecto temporcB orbc, 
)L;oncrctam cxemit labcm, purumqu« rclitjuit 
li^tlierium senauni, U. aurai simplicU ignem. 
^laa omncs, ubi millc roiam volvere per 
.etliicuin ad flovium Ocus evocat agmme magno, 
Scilicet immemorts supcra ui convexa revisant. 
jE.v. 
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the purifying waves of the burning Acheron, the chil-> 
ling Styx, the black Cocytus, and the foaming Phlege- 
ton, they shall at length drink the waters of the river 
Lethe, which will make them forget all their past mis- 
eries and crimes. When there shall be no longer any 
mortal or immortal, in hell, upon earth, or in the plan- 
ets, that is not purified and prepared to behold my fa- 
ther, I will then return to banish all evils out of the 
universe, abolish hell, and re-establish harmony through- 
out all the immensity of space ; in the mean time as- 
jsemble tliose of your children who are* willing to fol- 
low you, institute festivals to my honor, and let them 
be annually celebrated with pomp to perpetuate the 
memory of your unfiiithfulness and of my love." 

Cyrus was overjoyed to see that all nations were a- 
greed in the doctrine of the three states of the world, 
the three forms of the divinity, and a middle god, who 
by his conflicts and great sufferings was to expiate and 
exterminate moral evil, andrestore innocence and peace 
to the universe. 

While he was yet at Tyre, couriers came from Persia 
to inform him that Mandane was dying. This news 
obliged him to suspend his journey to Babylon, and to 
leave Phenicia in haste. At parting he embraced the 
king of Tyre. " O Ecnibal! said he, I envy neither 
your riches nor your magnificence ; to be perfectly hap- 
py, I desire only such a friend as Amenophis." Cy- 
rus and Araspes crossed Arabia Deserta, and a part 
of Chaldea ; they passed the Tigris near the place 
where it joins the Euphrates, and entering Susiana, 
arrived in a few days at the capital of Persia. Cyrus 
hastened to see his mother; he found her dying, and 
gave himself up to grief, which he expressed by the 
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most bitter complaioU. The queen being' tc-iideriy af- 
fected with the fii^ht of ber son, endeavored to mode- 
rate his affliction by tbese words : " Comfoil yourself, 
iDj son \ souls never die ; tliey are only condemned for 
a time to animate mortnl bodies, that they may expi- 
ate the faults they have committed in a former state. — 
Tile time of my expiation is at on end ; I am going to 
re-asccnd to the iipbcre of fire ; there I shall see Per- 
seus, Arltaces, Dojocis, Phraortes, and all tlie lieroei 
from whom you are descended; I will tell tliem tl 
yon resolve to imitate them. Tliere 1 shall see Cas- 
eandana,Bhe loves you still, death changes not the sen- 
timents of virtuous souls. We shall be always with 
you, though invisible, wc will descend in a cloud aiid 
lie your protecting genii ; we will accom)7any you in 
the midst of dangers ; we will engage the virtues to 
tend you ; we will preserve you from all the errors and 
vices which corrupt the hearts of princes. One dftv 
your dominion wilt be extended, and tlic oracles ao- 
complished. O my son, my dear son, remember that 
you ought to have no other view in conquering nations, 
than to establish among them the empire of virtue and 
reason." As she uttered these words, she turned pale, 
a cold sweat spread itself over all her limbs, death 
closed her eyes, and her souj Hew away to tlie empy- 
reum. She was long lamented by all Persia, aod 
Cambyses erected a stately monument to her memory. 
Cyrus's grief wore oft" only by degrees, aud as neces- 
sity obliged htm to apply himselfto affairs of State. 

Cambyses was a religious and pacific prince ; he had 
never been out of Persia, the manners of which were 
innocent and pure, but au«<terc and rugged : he knew 
how to choose ministers capable of supplying what WU 
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defective in his own talents : but he sometimes yielded 
himself up too blmdly to their conduct, from a diffi- 
dence of his own understanding. He prndelntly resolv- 
ed that Cyrus should himself enter into the administra- 
tion of aflfetirs ; and having sent for him one day, said 
to him — " Your travels, my son, have improved your 
knowledge, and you ought to employ it for the good of 
your country. You are destined not only to govern 
this kingdom, but also one day to giveiaw to all Asia ; 
yon should learn betimes the art of reigning, a study to 
which princes seldom apply themselves ; they ascend 
the throne before they know the duties of a king ; I 
entrust you with my authority, and will have you ex- 
ercise it under mv inspection ; the talents of Sorancs 
will not be uselesis f6 you ; he is the son of an able min- 
ister, who served me many years with fidelity ; he is 
y^ung^ Init indefatigable, knowing, and qualified for 
all sorts of employment. 

Under the government of Cambyses this minister 
had found it necessary to appear virtuous, nay, he 
thought himself really so., but his virtue had never been 
put to the trial : Soranes did not bimself know the ex- 
cess to which his boundless ambition could carry him. 
When Cyrus applied himself to learn the state and 
condition of Persia, her military strength, and her in- 
terests both foreign and domestic, Soranes quickly feaw 
with concern that he was going to lose much of his au- 
thority under a prince who had all the talents neces- 
sary for governing by himself ; he endeavored to cap-^ 
tivate the mind of Cyrus, and studied him a long time 
to discover his weaknesses. The young prince was 
not insensible to pnuse, hut he loved to deserve it ; he 
had a taste fi)r pleasure) but be was not a slave to it ; 
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be did iiol disliko ma^niBcence, but he could refuse 
liimself every thing, rather Hian oppress his |>eople. 
Th'is he was inaccessible to flattery, aud proof agatiwt 
vri!ii|jtiicMj8ness and pomp, Soranes perceived that 
there was no tiieaii to prcfscrve his credit with Cyras, 
Imtby making' liinisulf neccs'iai'y to him by hig capaci- 
ty. He displayed all his talents in public and private 
councils ; he shewed that he possessed the secrets of 
the wisest policjfc and at the same time could enter into 
that sort oi' detail in business, the knowledge of which 
is one of the chieftinalifications ofu minister; he pre-- 
pared and digested tnattors with so much order aiid 
clearness, that he left his master little to do. Any 
otiier prince would have been ehanned to see himself 
excuticd from all application to busiacss : but Cyrus 
resolved to see every thin^ with his own eyes ; he had 
a confidence in his father's ministers, but he would not 
blindly yield himself up to their counsels. When So- 
ranes perceived that the prince would himself .see every 
thing to the bottom, lie studied to throw obscurity over 
tlic most important affairs, that he might make himself 
yet more necessary. Cyrus observed the crafty con- 
duct of this able and jealous niini.iter, and managed 
him with so much delic.icy, that he drew from him by 
degrees what he endeavored so aitfully to conceal. 
When the prince thmight himself sufficiently iiistructeil^ 
he let Soranes see that lie would himself be his fatheH"i., 
first minister ; and in this manner rooderale the author-- 
ily of Ufat favorite, without giving him flay just cause 
of complaint. The ambitious Soranes was uevertlie- 
le»s ofl'ended at the prince's conduct, and could not 
«'ithout mortal Ufieasine.ss see the fall of his credit, and 
that he was no longer necessary ; this was the first 
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fonrce of his discontent; which might have proved 
fatal to Cyrus, if bis virtue and prudence had not pre* 
served him from its effects. 

Persid; bad for some ages been in subjection to Me- 
dia, but upon themarriageof Cambyses with Mandane, 
it had been stipnkited that the king of Persia should 
fot thefiiture pay only a small annual tribute as a mark 
of boms^e. From that time the Medes and Persians 
had lived in perfect amity, till the jealousy of Cyaxares 
kindled the fire of discord. The Median prince was 
incessantly calling to mind, with vexation, the oracles 
which were spread abroad eoneeming the future con* 
quests of ycmng Gyrus ; he considered him as the de- 
stroyer of his power, and imagining already that he saw 
him entering Ecbatana to dethrone him ; he was every 
moment soliciting Astyages to prevent those fatal pre- 
dictions, weaken the strength of Persia, and reduce it 
to its former dependence. Mandane, while she livedo 
had so dexterously masaged her &ther.« as to hinder an 
open rupture -between him and Cambyses. But as 
soon as she was dead, Cyaxares renewed his solicita- 
tions with the Median emperor. 

Cambyses was informed of Cyaxares's designs, and 
sent Hystaspes to the court of Ecbatana, to represent 
to Astyages the danger of tnutually weakening each 
other's power, while the Assyrians, their common ene- 
my, were forming schemes to extend their dominion 
over all the East. Hystaspes, by his liddress, put a 
stop to the execution of Cyaxares's projects, and gain- 
ed Cambyses time to make his preparations in case of a 
rupture. 

The prince ef Media, seeing that the wise counsels of 
. Hystaspea were favorably listened to by bis fatber> and 
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tliat tiiere were no nitians suddenly to kindle a war, 
altetnpted by other ways to wcakeu the power of Persia. 
Beinff informed ot SorancVs discontent, lie endeavored 
to f^itin l)i<i> Iiy an ofTer of the first dignities in the em- 
pire. Soranes at first was shocked at tlic very thought ; 
bat being afterwards dsceived by his resentment, he 
knew not himself the secret motives upou which he 
acted ; his heart was not yet become insensible to vir- 
tue, but bis lively imagiiialiou transformed objects, and 
represented them to hin> in the colors necessary to flat-' 
ter bis ambition ; at length he got the better of all re- 
morse, by reasoning with himself, that Cyaxares would 
one day be liis lawful emperor, and that Cambyses wa« 
but a tributary master. There is nothing which we 
eaiiuot persuade ourselves to think, when blinded _and 
drawn away by strong passions. Thus he entered by 
degrees into a close correspondence with Cyaxarcs, 
and secretly employed all means to render Cyrus's ad- 
ministration odious to the Persians. 

Cyrus had raised Araspes to the first dignities of the 
army, upon account of his capacity and talent for war ; 
but lie could not bring him into the senate, because it 
was a law in Persia, that no stranger should sit iu the 
^preme council : Tlie perndioua Soranes, neverthe- 
less, pressed the young prince to infringe this law, 
knowing that il would be a sure mean to excite the 
jealousy of the Satrapes, and to stir Oiem up against 
Cyras. " You have need, said he to him, uf a man 
like Araspes in your council : I know that good policy 
and our rules forbid the intrusting of strangers witi) the 
command of an army, and the secrets of State at the 
same time ; but a prince may dispen-'^e with the laws 
when h« can fulGl tlie intention of tlieui by mure sure 
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and easy ways, and he ought never to be the slave of 
rules and customs ; men ordinarily act either from am- 
bition or interest ; load Araspcs with dignities and rich- 
es ; by that mean you will make Persia his country, 
and will have no reason to doubt his fidelity. Cyrus 
was not aware of Soranes's secret design, but he loved 
justice too well to depart from it. ^^ I am persuaded, 
answered the prince, of the fidelity and capacity of 
Araspes ; I love him sincerely : but though my friend-* 
ship were capable of making me break the laws in his 
favor, he is too much attached to me ever to accept a 
dignity, which might excite the jealousy of the Persians, 
and give them cause to think that I was influenced by 
particular inclination and friendship in affairs of State." 
Soranes, having m vain attempted to engage Cyrus 
to take this false step, endeavored to surprise him an- 
other way, and to create a misunderstanding betv^een 
him and bis father. He artfully made him obser\'e the 
king's imperfections, bis want of capacity and genius^ 
and the necessity of pursuing other maxims than his. 
** The mild and peaceful government of Cambyses, said 
he to the prince, is incompatible with noble views ; if you 
content yourself like him with a pacific reign, how will 
you become a conqueror ?" Cyrus made no other use of 
these insinuations, than to avoid the rocks upon which 
Cambyses had split ; he did not lessen his defer- 
ence and submission to his father, whom he tenderly 
loved ; he respected him even in his ^tilings which he 
endeavored to conceal ; he did nothing without his or-« 
ders, but consisted him in such a manner, as at the same 
time to give him a just notion of things ; he frequent- 
ly discoursed with him in private, that the king might 
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be able to decide in public. Camb)-t;c!^ liad jndp^ent 
enouslilodisUnguisb, nntl made litmself masturoftbe 
excellent advices of Lis son, who einplnyed the eu|)eri- 
ority of his genius only (o make his father's commaods 
refipeoled, and never displayed his talents but to 
strengthen the kings authority. So otlmirahlc a be- 
havior greatly increased Cambyftct's affectlun and 
esteem for him, and his confidence in him ; the prince 
never abused it, but conlinned the same condnct, in 
which tie thought he did nothing morethun his doty. 

Soraue^, enraged to sec nil his schemes frustrated 
endeavored secretly to raise a distrust in the mmds of 
the Satrapes, as jf the prince would encroach upon their 
rights, and niin their authority ; and in order taaug-- 
meat their jealoui^y, he endeavored to inspire Cyrus 
with despotic principles. You are destined bj tiie gods, 
said be, to stretch your emjjire one day over all the 
East ; in order to a happy execution of this destgio, you 
sfaoald accuslora the Persians to a blind obedience ^ 
captivate the Salrapes by dignities and pteasiires ; put 
them under n necessity of frequenting your court, iT 
they would |>artal<e of your favors ; get the .sovereign 
authority by degrees into your own hands : abridge tba 
rights of the scnotej leave it only the privilege of giving 
yon cotmRcl. A prince should not ahuiie hiii power» 
but he ought never to i^harc it with his subjects ; moo- 
archy i£ the most perfect kind of government ; the true 
strength of a State, secrecy in councils, and e.\pcdition 
iu enterprises, depend upon the sovereign power's be- 
ing lodge*! in a single person. A petty republic may 
suhstst under tlie government of many heads, but great 
empires can he formed only by the absolute authority 
of one ; other principles are tho chimerical ideas of 
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weak mindsj who are conscious of their want of capacity 
to execute great designs." 

The prince was shocked at this discourse, but con- 
cealed his indignation out of prudence, and dexterously , ^ 
breaking off the conversation, left Soranes in a persua- 
sion that he relished his maxims. As soon as Cyrus 
was alone, he made deep reflections on all that had 
passed ; he called to mind the conduct of Amasis, and • 
began to suspect Soranes's fidelity : he had not indeed 
any certain proofs of bis perfidiousness ; but a man 
who had the boldness to suggest to him such counsels 
seemed very dangerous at least, though he should not 
be a traitor. The young prince by degrees excluded 
this minister from the secret of affairs, and sought for 
pretences to remove him from about his person, yet 
without doing any thing to affront him openly. So- 
ranes quickly perceived this change, and carried his 
resentment to the last extreroeties ; he persuaded him* 
self that Araspes was going to be put in Ins place, that 
Cyrus intended to make himself absolute master in 
Persia, and that this was the prince's secret view in 
disciplining his troops with so much exactness. The 
jealousy and ambition of Soranes blinded him to such 
a degree, that he imagined he did his duty in practising 
the blackest treasons. He informed Cyaxares of all 
that passed in Persia ; the augmentation of her forces^ 
the preparations which were making for war, and Cy- 
rus's design of extending his empire over all the East, 
under pretext of accomplishing certain pretended ora- 
cles, by which he imposed upon the people. Cyaxa- 
res made advantage of these advices to alarm Astyages, 
and to insinuate uneasiness and distrust into his mind ; 
Hystaspes was ordered away from the court of Ecbata*- 
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na, and the emperor tJireateiicd Cambyses with 1 
Moody war, if lie diii not cooseat to pay Ihc ancieot tri- 
bute, and reluru to the name dependence from which 
Persia had been set free, upon his marriage with Man- 
dane; CVmbyses' refusal was the signal of the war, 
and preparations were made on both sides.* 

In the meanwhile Sorunes endeavored to corrupt the 
chief ofiitrers of the array, and weaken their courage, 
by insinuating, that Astyages wae their lawful empe- 
ror, tliat the ambitious designs of Cyrus would ruin 
their country, and that they could never make head 
against the Median troops, who would overwlieliu 
them with numbers. He continued likewise to increase 
the distrust of the senators, by artfully spreading a ru- 
mor among them, that Cyrus undertook this war against 
his grandfather only to weaken their authority, and to 
usurp an absolute power. He concealed all his plots 
with such art, that it was almost impossible to discov> 
er tbem ; every thing he said was with so much cau- 
ttOQ, that there was no seeing intohis secret intentions ; 
nay, there were certain moments in which he did not 
see them himself, bnt thought he was sincere and zeal- 
ous for the public good. His first remorses returned 
from time to time, but he ^titled them, by persuading 
himself that the ill designs he imputed to the prince 
were real. Cyrus was quickly informed of the nmr- 
luursof the people; the army was ready to revolt ; it 
was doubtful whether the senate would give the neces- 
sary subsidies, and the emperor of the Medes was upon 
the point of entering Persia at the head of sixty thou- 
sand men ; the prince was in the greatest grief to see 

'XeiiophoR has surprcssed this war, tint Herodotus ami other 
historians nnenuon il. See M. FciTCl'a Idler. 
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the cruel extremities to which his father was reduced, 
and the necessity of taking arms against his grandfa- 
ther. 

Cambyses observing the prince's struggles between 
nature and duty, said to him — ** You know, my son, 
all that I have done to stifle the first seeds of our dif- 
ferences ; I have labored to no purpose ; the war is in- 
evitable ; our country ought to be preferred to your 
family ; hitherto you assisted me in business by your 
prudence, you must now give proofs of your courage. 
Would my age allow me to appear at the head of our 
troops, yet my presence would be necessary here to 
keep the people in awe ; go, my son, go and fight for 
your country : shew yourself the defender of its liber- 
ty, as well as the preserver of its laws ; second the 
designs of Heaven, render yourself worthy to accora- 
. plish its oracles : begin by delivering Persia before you 
think of extending your conquests ; let the nations see 
the effects of your courage, and admire your modera- 
ration in the midst of your triumphs, that they may not 
hereafter fear your victories." Cyrus, encouraged by 
the magnanimous sentiments of Cambyses, and aided 
by the counsels of Harpagus and Ilystaspes, two gen- 
erals of equal experience, formed an array of thir- 
ty thousand men, composed of commanders witli 
whose fidelity he was well acquainted, and veteran 
troops of known bravery. As soon as all preparations 
were made, they began by sacrifices and other religious, 
rites. Cyrus, after this, drew up his troops in a spa- 
cious plain near the capital, assembled the senate ajid 
the Satrapes, and, with a sweet and majestic air. thn^ 
harrangued the officers of his arm v. 
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"War is iinlftwfitl whrn it is not necciinary; that 
tvhicli wc at preitent undertake, is not to satisfy ambi- 
tion or tlic desire of domination, but to defend our lib- 
erties. Ft JR true, our enemies understand military dis- 
i.-i|i)ii]c, and they tnirpass us in number; but tbey are 
*oftontd by luxury and a long peace ; your souls are 
full of that nobtc ardor wliich makes men despise 
deatli nben they are to fight for liberty ; your severe 
life has accustomed you to faligye ; nothhi^ is impos- 
sible to those, whom no siifTering's nor difficult enter- 
prises can dishearten. As for me, I irill di»«linguisli 
myself from yon in nothing, but in leading- the way 
through labors and dangers ; all our prosperities and 
all owr niisforluncs shall hereafter be common." He 
then turned to the senators, and with a fierce and se- 
vere countenance said, " Cambyscs i" not ignorant of 
the intrigues at the court of Ecbatana to sow jealousy ■ 
and distrust in your minds; he knows that you hesitate 
nlmut giving him subsidies ; but having fonseen tbe 
war, he has taken his precautious : one battle will de- 
cide the fate of Persia, he does not want yonr assis- 
tance. However, remember that the liberty of yoiir 
country is at present in question ; is not this liberty 
more Kccurc iti the hands of ray father, your lawfiil 
prince, than in ihc emperor of the Medes, who holtte 
:JI Ihc neighboring kings in a tributary dependence? 
If Otmbyses should Be vanquished, your privileges am 
lost forever; if he prove victorious, they will be pre- 
RCrveJ to you ; unless you force the justice of a prince, 
«Tiom you have incensed by your secret cabals, to de- 
prive ^ou of them "■ The prince, by this discourse, 
intimidated some, confirmed others in tbeir duty, and 
nuitcdall in one design of contributing to the preser- 
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vation of their country. Soranes appeared more zeal- 
ous than any, and earnestly requested to have some 
command in the army. But as Cyrus had not conceal- 
ed from Cambyses his just suspicions of that minister, 
the king did not suffer himself to be imposed upon by 
appearances ; under pretext of providing for the secu- 
rity of 'the capital, he kept him near his person, but 
gave orders to watch his conduct ; so that Soranes was 
a prisoner, without perceiving it. 

Cyrus having learnt that Astyages had marched his 
troops through the desert of Isatis, in order to enter 
Persia^ prevented him by a most surprising diligence. 
He crossed over craggy mountains, the passes of which 
he secured, and gained the plains of Pasagarda by 
such routes, as would have been impracticable to any 
others than an army accustomed to fatigue, and con- 
ducted by so active and vigilant a general. Cyrus seiz- 
ed the most advantageous posts, dnd encamped near 
a ridge of mountains which defended him on one side, 
fortifying himself on the other by a double entrench-* 
ment. Astyages quickly appeared, and encamped in 
the same plain near a lake, and the two armies con- 
tinued in sight of each other for several days. Cyrus 
could not, without great concern, look forward to the 
consequences of a war against his grand&ther, and 
therefore employed this time in sending to Astyages's 
camp a Satrap, named Artaba^us, who spoke to the 
emperor in the following manner: ^^ Cyrus, your 
grandson, has an abhorence of the war which he has 
been forced to undertake against you. He has neg- 
lected nothing to prevent it, nor will refuse any mean$. 
to put an end to it ; he is not deaf to the voice of na- 
ture, but he cannot sacrifice the liberty of the P^r- 
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sians ; he would willingly reconcile, by nn honorable 
treaty, the love of his country with filial affvaiion ; he 
is in a condition to make vrat, but, at the same time, » 
not ashamed to ask peace." The emperor, still irri- 
tated by Cyaxares, persisted in his first resolution, and 
I Artubosus retanicd withtfat succeeding in bis negocUiF> 
tioD. 

Cyms, seeing himself reduced to the necessity of 
bazardiug a battle, and knowing of wliat importance 
it is, in affairs of war, to deliberate with many, to de- 
cide with few, and to execute with speed, assembled 
his principal ofHccrs, and heard all their opinions ; he 
then took his resolution, which he communicated only 
to Hystaspcs and Harpa^us. Tlic day following he 
caused a rumor to be spread in the army of the enemy,, 
that be intended to retire, not daring to engage with 
unequal forces. Before he left the camp, he ordered 
the usual sacrifices to be offered ; he made libations of 
-wine, and all the chief officers did the same. He gave 
for the word, Mythras the conductor and savior, and 
then mounting his horse, commanded every man to bis 
post. The soldier's cuirasses ^vcre composed of plates 
(ri" iron of divers colors, and like the scales of fishes ; 
their casques were of brass, adorned with a great 
white feather ; over their shields, made of willow twigs 
ioterwoxeu, hung their quivers ; their darts were short, 
their bows long, their arrows made of caues, and tlieir 
£cymitars Imng upon their right thiglis. The royal 
standard \\'as a golden eagle with 'tis wings expanded ; 
the kings of Persia have ever Mnce had ttie same. 

Cyrus decamped by night, and advanced in the 
plains of Pasagardft : Astyages, imagining that the 
pritvce lied before him. made baste to ooroe up with Iuid 
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}}y sun-risiDg ; Cyrus on a sudden drew up his army 
in order of battle, and only twelve deep, that the jave* 
lins and darts of the last rank might reach the enemy, 
and that all the parts might support and assist each 
other without confusion. He chose out of each bat- 
talion a select company, of which he fromeda triangu- 
lar phalanx, after the manner of the Greeks ; he placed 
this body of reserve behind his army, commanding it 
not to stir till he himself should give express orders. 
The plain was covered with dust and sand, and the 
north wind blew hard. Cyrus, by wheeling a little, 
posted his army so advantageously, that the rising dust 
was driven full in the faces of the Medes, and favored 
this stratagem ; Harpagus commanded the right wing, 
Hystaspes the left, Araspes the centre, and Cyrus was 
present every where. The army of the Medes was 
composed of several square battalions thirty deep, all 
standing close to be the more impenetrable ; in the 
front were the chariots with great scythes fastened to 
the axle-trees.. 

Cyrus ordered Harpagus and Hystaspes to extend 
the two wings by degrees, in order to inclose the Medes. 
While lie was speaking, he heard a clap of thunder. 
'^ We follow thee, great Oromazes," cried he, and in 
the same instant began the hymn of battle, to which all 
the troops answered with loud shouts, invoking the god 
Mythras. Cyrus's army presented its front in a straight 
line, to deceive Astyages ; but the centre marching 
slower, and the wings faster, the whole was soon form- 
ed into a crescent. The Medes broke through the first 
ranks of the centre, and advanced to the last ; tiiey be- 
gan already to cry, Victory ! but Cyrus advanced with 
his body of reserve, while Harpagus and Hystaspes 
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surrounded the enemy on all sides, and the battle was 
renewed, The triangular phalanx of the Persians 
pierced the battalions of the Medes, and turned asido 
their cliariots : Cyrus, mounted on a foaming steetf, 
flew from rank to rank ; the fireofhis eyes animated the 
soldiera, and the serenity of his countenance banished 
ftU fear. In the heat of battle be was active, calm, and 
present to himself; he spoke to some, encouraged oth- 
ers by signs, and kept every one in his post. The 
Mwles, being surroumlcd on all sides, were attacked in 
front, in rear, and in (lank ; the Persians close io upon 
tbcm and cut them in pieces; nothing was heard but 
the clashing of arms and the groans of the dying; 
streams of blood covered the plain ; despair, rage and 
cruelty spread slaoghtcr ami death every where. Cy- 
rus alone felt a generous pity, Astyagcs and Cya.ta- 
res being taken prisoners, lie gave orders to sound a r&> 
treat, and put an end to the battle. 

Cyaxarcs, inflamed witU rage, and ivith all the pas- 
sions that take hold of a proud mind when fallen from 
its Iiopes. would not see Cyrus. He pretended to he 
woundetl, nnd sent lo ask permission to return to Eo- 
batana, to which Cyrus consented. Astyages was con- 
ducted with pomp to the capital of Persia, not hke the 
conquered prince, but like a victorious one. Being no 
longer importuned by the evil counsels of his son, he- 
made a peace, and Persia was declared a free kingdom 
forever. This was the first service that Cyrus did his 
country. The success of this war, so contrary to the 
e.viicctation of Soranes, opened his eyes. Hadtbeevcut 
been answerable to his desires, ho would still have 
continued in )>is perfidiousness ; but finding that his 
projects were disconcerted; and that it was impossible 
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to conceal them any longer, he shrunk with horror to 
behold the dreadful condition into which he had brought 
himself, the crimes he had committed, and the 
certain disgrace which would follow. Not able to en- 
dure this prospect, he fell into despair, killed himself, 
and left a sad example to posterity, of the excesses to 
which boundless ambition may carry the greatest gen- 
iusses, even when their hearts are not entirely corrupt- 
ed. After his death, Cyrus was informed of all the 
particulars of his treachery. The prince, without ap- 
plauding himself for having early seen into the char- 
acter of this minister, beheld with concern and lament- 
ed the unhappy condition of man, who often loses all 
the fruits of his talents, and sometimes precipitates him- 
self into the greatest crimes, by giving way to an un- 
ruly imagination and a blind passion. 

As soon as the peace was concluded, Astyages re- 
turned into his own dominions. After his departure, 
Cyrus assembled the senators, Satrapes, and all the 
heads of the people, and said to them in the name of the 
king — " My father's arms have set Persia free from all 
foreign dependence. He might now, with a victorious 
army at his devotion, destroy your privileges, and gov- 
ern with absolute author iry ; but he abhors such max- 
ims. It is only under the empire of Arimanius that 
force alone presides ; princes are the images of the great 
Oromazes, and ought to imitate his conduct ; his sov- 
ereign reason is the rule of his will : how wise and just 
soever princes may be, they are still but men, and con- 
sequently have prej udices and passions ; nay, were they 
exempt from these, they cannot see and hear every 
thing ; they have need of faithful counsellors to inform 
and assist them. It is thus that Cambyses resolves to 
govern ; he will reserve no more power than is necessa- 
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ry to do gocxl, and chooses lo liave audi rosintiats as 
may hinder Itim from doing ill : Senators, banlsli your 
fears ; lay aside your distitists ; recognize your king. 
He prcBerves all your rights to you ; assist him in raak- 
iog the Persians happy; he desires to reign over free 
children, and not over slave*." At these' words, joy 
ditfused through the whole assembly. Some cri- 
ed oat, Is not this tljc god Mythras himself come dowu 
from the empyreum to renew- the reign of Oromazes ? 
Others, dissolved in tears, were unable to speak. The 
old men looked on him as their son, the young men 
called bim father ; all Persia seemed but one family. 
It was thus that Cyrus avoided all the snares of So- 
'anes, triumphed over the plots of Cyaxares, and re- 
stored liberty to the Persians, lie never had recourse 
cowardly artifice, nor mean dissimulation unworthy 
of great souls. 

Aslyages died soon after his return to Ecbatana, and 
left, the empire to Cyaxares. Cambyses, foreseeing 
that the turbulent and jealous spirit of that prince would 
Boon excite new disturbances, resolved lo seek an al- 
liance with the Assyrians. The emperor of Media and 
the king of Babylon had been for an hundred years 
past tlie two rival powers of the East ; they were 
continually endeavoring to weaken each other, in 
order to become ma-sters of Asia. Cambyses, who 
luew his son's abilities, proposed to him that he should 
go in person to the court of Nabuchodonosor, to treat 
With Amylis, the wife of that prince and sister oPMaii- 
dane ; she governed the' kingdom during the king's 
madness. Cyrus had been liindercd from going thith- 
er some years before, by his mother's sickness. He 
was exceedingly pleased with a journey to Babylon. 
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not only that he might serve his country, but that he 
might likewise have an opportunity of conversing with 
the Hebrews, whose oracles (as he had learned from 
Zoroaster) contained predictions of his future greatness ; 
and he had no less desire to see the miserable condition 
of king Nabuchodonosor, the report of which was 
spread over all the East. Having filled the council 
and senate with men of approved loyalty and capacity 
he left Persia, crossed Susanna, and soon arrived at 

m 

Babylon. 



EIGHTH BOOK. 



BABYLON, tlie seat of the Assyrian monarch, 
bad bt-en founded by Semiramis, but Nabuciiodono- 
sor had given it its principal beauties. This conquer- 
or, after long and difficult wars, finding himself in 
perfect tranquility, applied his thoughts to make his 
capital one i^" ^^^ wonders of the world. It was sitU' 
ated in a vast plain, watered by the Euphrates ; the 
caualscut from tliis river made the frititfulness of the 
tioil so great, that it yielded the king as much as the 
talf of this empire. The walls of the city were built 
of large brick, cemented together with bitumen, or a 
slioic ar).sing out of the earth, which in time became 
harder than marble ; they were fifty cubits thick, two 
hundred high, and formed a perfect square twenty 
luagucti in compass ; an hundred and fifly towers, rais- 
ed at certain distances upon these inaccesssible walls, 
commanded all the country round about ; an hundred 
irates of brass, regularly disposed, opened to an in- 
numerable multitude of people of all nations ; fifty 
^Teat streets traversed the city from side to side, and 
hy crossing each other formed above six hundred large 
divisions, in which were stately palaces, delightlbl 
ifarden.s, and magnificent squares. The Euphrates 
Bowed through the middle of Babylon, and over that 
river was a bridge built with surprising art ; at its two 
oxtrcmities were two palaces, the old one to the east, 
tlic uew one to the west ; near the old palace was the 
temple of Bfhis : irom th.- centre of this building rose 
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a pyramid six hundred feet high, and composed of 
eight towers one above another ; from the top of this 
pyramid the Babylonians observed the motions of the 
stars, which was their favorite study, and by which 
they made themselves famous in other nations. At 
the other end of the bridge stood the new palace, 
which was eight miles in circuit ; Rs famous hanging 
gardens which were so many large terrapes one above 
another, rose like an ampitheatre to the height of the 
city-walls : the whole mass was supported by divers 
arches built upon other arches, all covered'witb broad 
stones strongly cemented, and over them was first a 
layer of reed mixed with bitumen, then two rows of 
bricks, and over these thick sheets «of lead, which 
made the whole impenetrable to rain or any moisture : 
the mould which covered all was of that depth, as to 
have room enough for the greatest trees to take root in 
it. In these gardens were long walks, which ran as 
far as the eye could reach ; bowers, green plats and 
flowers of all kinds ; canals, basons and aqueducts to 
water and adorn this place of delights ; a most surpri- 
sing collection of all the beauties of nature and art. 

The author, or rather the creator of so many prodi- 
gies, equal to Hercules in bravery, and superior to the 
greatest men by his genius, was, after incredible suc- 
cesses, fallen into a kind of madness ; he imagined 
himself transformed into a beast, and had all tlie fierce- 
ness of one. As soon as Cyrus was arrived at Baby- 
lon, he went to see queen Amytis. This princess had 
for near seven years been plunged in a deep sadness ; 
but she w as beginning to moderate her griet*, becajise 
the Hebrews, who were then captives in the city, had 
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proDiisecl her that tlie kiiig should be cared la : 



few 
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days. 

Tiro qiineti tvas wailing' tliat happy moment with 
j^real impatience ; the wonders slie had seen performed 
by Daniel made her confide in what he said. Cjtus, 
from K respectlHil consideratiou of the affliction of Amy- 
tis, avoided speaking to her concerning the principal 
dc(<ij^u of his journey ; he \vas sensible that it wa« not a 
favorable conjuncture to treat of political aflairs, and 
waited for the king's cure, though with little hopes. 
In the meanwhile he cndeavorod to satisfy his curiosity 
touching the religion and manners of tlic Israelites. 
Daniel was not tlieu at Babylon, but he was gone to 
visit and console the Hebrews dispersed tbroiiglioHt 
Assyria. Amytis made Cyrus acquainted with an il- 
Instrious Hebrew, named Ii)lea:iar. The prince being^ 
informed that the people of God did not look upon the 
king's frenzy as a natural distemper, but as a punish- 
mentfroni Heaven, desiied the Hebrew [tbilosopher to 
tell him tlio reason of it. 

" Nabuchodonosor, said tiic Hebrew sage, being led 
away by impious men who were about him, came at 
length to sucli an excess of irreligiou, that he blasphem- 
ed against TiiE Most High ; and to crown his impie^, 
lie erected a golden statue of an euormous size in the 
plain of Duia, and commanded that It should be ador- 
ed by all tlie nations he liad subdued. He was admon- 
ished by divine dreams, thnt he should be punished for 
Ills idolatry and pride in his life. A Hebrew, named 
Daniel, a mau famous for science, virtue and his know* 
ledge of futurity, explained to him those dream?, and 
denonncod God's judgments which were ready to fall 
upon him. The words of the prophet made at finit 
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some impression upon the king's mind ; but being sur* 
rounded by profane men, who despised the heavenly 
powers, be neglected the divine admonition, and gave 
himself up anew to liis impiety. At the end of the year, 
while he was walking in his gardens, admiring the 
beauty of his own works, the splendor of his glory, and 
the greatness of his empire, he exalted himself above 
humanity, and became an idolater of his own proud im« 
aginations. He heard a voice from heaven, saying, O 
king Nabuchodonosor, to thee it is spoken. The king* 
dom is departed from thee, and they shall drive thee 
from men, and thou shalt eat grass as the beasts of the 
field, till seven years are passed, and until thou know 
that THE Most Hioh ruletb over all the kingdoms of the 
universe, and giveth them to whomsoever he will. In 
the same hour was the thing fulfilled, and his reason 
was taken from him ; he was seized with a frenzy, and 
with fits of raging madness ; in vain they attempted to 
hold him by chains ; he broke all his irons, and ran 
away into the mountains and plains roaring like a lion ; 
no one can approach him, without running the hazard 
of being torn in pieces. He has no repose, nor inter- 
vals of reason, except one day in the week which is the 
Sabbath ;* he then holds discourses which should 
strike the impious with terror. It is now almost seven 
years that he has been in this condition, and we are ex- 
pecting his total recovery in a few days, according to 
the divine prediction." 

Here Cyrus sighed, and could not forbear saying, 
*' In all the countries through which I pass, I see no- 



* See Megast. and Abyden. quoted by Josephiis. Ant. lib. JO. cap. 
1 1 . and by Eiiseb. Prjcp. Evang. lib. 9. cap. 4 1 . 
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tbiii^ bill $ail examples nfthe weakness Hiul misfortUDeit 
of princes : la Egjp'. Aprics sullers himFicIf lo be mode 
a vacrifico by bis blind fi-Ieudsliip for a perfidious fa- 
vorite ; at S|iarta, two young kings were going to ruin 
iJie State, if not prevented by the wisdom of Cbilo ; 
tlie deplorable fate of Periander and his wbole family at 
Corintli, will be a dreadful example to posterity of the 
miseries which tyrants and usurpers draw upon them- 
selves; at Athens, Pisistratus is twice dethroned; 
Polycrates, king of Samos, suffers himself to be impos- 
ed upon so far, as to persecute innocence ; in Crete, the 
successors of Minos liave destroyed the most perfect of 
all governments ; here Nabuchodonosor draws upon 
himself the wrath of Heaven by his impiety. Great 
Oromazes ! was it only in your anger, then, that you 
gave kings to mortals.' Are grandeur and virtue in- 
compatible!" 

Tlie morning of tlie Sabbath, Cyrus, accompanied by 
J-Aeazar, went to the place which the king of Babylon 
frequented ; they beheld the uiiforlunate prince conae 
out of the Euphrates, and lie down under some willows 
which were upon the banks of the river. They ap- 
proached him in silence ; he was stretched upon the 
grass, wilh his eyes turned towards heaven ; from time 
(o tim': he sent forth deep sighs, accompanied with bit- 
ter tears ; in the midst of his misfortunes there was still 
npon his face au air of greatness, which shewed 
thai THE Most Tlttni in punishing had not entirely for- 
«i)kcii him. Tliey forbore, out of respect, to speak to 
iiim, or to interrupt the profound grief in which he seem- 
ed lo be plunged. Cyrus, deeply struck with the sad 
Kitiialion of this great prince, stood immoveable, and 
on hi« cooDten.aticc appeared all the tokens of a soul 
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seized with terror and compassiou. The king of Bab- 
ylon observed it, and without knowing who he was, 
said to him : " Heaven suffers me to have intervals of 
reason, to make me sensible that I do not possess it as 
a property ; that it comes from another ; that a supe- 
rior being takes it from me, and restores it when he 
pleases ; and that he wlio gives it me is a sovereign in- 
telligence, who holds all nature in his hand, and can 
dispose it in order, or overturn it according to his pleas- 
ure. Heretofore, being blinded by pride and corrupted 
by prosperity, I said within ra/self, and to all the false 
friends who were about me. We are born as it were by 
chance, and after death we shall be as if we had never 
been ; the soul is a spark of fire, which goes out when 
the body is reduced to ashes ; come, let us enjoy the 
present good, let us make haste to exhaust all plea- 
sures ; let us drink the most delicious wines, and per- 
fume ourselves with odoriferous oils ; let us crown our- 
selves with roses before they wither ; let strength be 
our only law, and pleasure the rule of our duty ; let us 
make the just fall into our snares, because he dishon- 
ors us by his virtue ; let us examine him with affronts 
and torments, that we may see whether he be sincere. 
Thus it was that I blasphemed against heaven, and 
this is the source of my miseries ; alas ! I have but too 
much deserved tliem." Scarce had he pronounced these 
words when he started up, ran away, and hid himself 
in the neighboring forest. 

The words of Nabuchodonosor augmented the young 
prince's respect for the Deity, and redoubled liis 
desire of being fully instructed in the religion of the 
Hebrews ; he frequently saw Eleazar, and by degrees 
contracted a close friendship with him. The eternal 
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Beiug, walclifiil o\er Cyni-i, whom lie had cliosen to 
bring aboDl tlie deliverance of his people, thwughl fit to 
prepare Wm, l*y bis conversation with the Hebrew «age, 
to receive soon after the instrnclions of the prophet 
Dauiel. Ever since the captivity of the Israelites, the 
Hebrew doctors, who weie dispersed in the several 
nations, Imd applied themselves to the study of the pro- 
fane sciences, and endeavored to reconcile religion with 
philosophy. In order thereto, they embraced or for- 
sook the literal sense oLthe sacred books, according as 
it suited with their notions, or was repugnant to them. 
They taught tliat the Hebrew traditions were often 
folded up in allegories, according to the eastern custom. 
but they pretended to explain them ;*ftnd this was wfaal 
gave rise uftciwarda to that fatuous sect among the 
Hebrews called the Allcgorists. Eleazar was of the 
number of those philosophers, and was witli reason es- 
teemed one of tile great geuiuses of his age ; he was 
versed in all (lie sciences of the Chaldeans and Egyp- 
tians, and had held several disputes with the eastern 
magi, to prove that the religion of the Hebrews was 
not only the most ancient, tut the most conformable lo 
reason. Cynw having divers times discoursed witli 
Eleazar upeu all he had learned in Persia, Egypt and 
Greece, concerning the great revolutions which liad 
Iiappened in the universe, desired him one day to ex- 
plain to him the doctrine of the Hebrew philostophers, 
concerning the three states of the world. 

" We adore, answered Eleazar, but one only God, 
infinite, eternal, immense. He has denned himself, 
HE WHO IS, to denote that he exists of himself, 
and that alt other beings exist only by him. Being 
rich by the riches of his own naturcj and happy by 
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his own supreme felicity, he had no need to produce 
other substances to augment his glory ; nevertheless , 
by a noble and free effort of his b^nificent will, he has 
created divers orders of intelligences to make them 
happy. Man first forms the plan of his work before 
he executes it ; but THE ETERNAL, conceives, pro- 
duces, and disposes every thing in order by the same 
act, without labor or succession. He thinks, and im- 
mediately all the possible wa^s of representing himself 
outwardly appear before him ; a world of ideas presents 
itself to the divine intellect. Tie wills, and instantly 
real beings, resembling those ideas, exist in his immen- 
sity ; the whole unu^se, and the vast expanse of na- 
ture, distinct fro||pthe divine essence, is produced. 
The Creator has represented himself two ways, by sim- 
ple pictures, and by living images. Hencethere are 
two sorts of creatures essentially different, material na- 
ture and intelligent nature ; the one represents only 
some perfections of its original, the other knows and 
enjoys it ; there are an infinite number of spheres full 
of such intelligent beings. Sometimes these spirits 
plunge themselves into the unfathomable depth of the 
divine nature to adore its beauties, which are exer 
new ; at other times they admire the perfections of the 
Creator in his works ; this is their two-fold happiness. 
They cannot incessantly contemplate the splendor of 
the divine essence ; their weak and finite nature re- 
quires that they should sometimes veil their eyes ; this 
is the reason why the material world was created, the 
refreshment of the intellectual. 

** Two sorts of spirits lost their happiness by their 
disloyalty ; the one, called cherubim^ were of a superi- 
OT cnrder, and are now infernal spirits ; the other, calU 
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ed uvhim, were of a less perfect nature ; tliese are tUu 
■oiil.'t wliich actual)^ inhabit mortal bodies. Tlie cliief 
of thcclienibiliiapproaebed nearer the throne lliao Uie. 
other (Spirits: he was crowned with the most excel IcDt 
gills of THE IMosT High, but lost his wisdom b_v a vain 
coin placed cv in himself. Beinar enamored with his 
»wu beauty, lie beheld and considered liiuiself, and, 
was dazzled with the lustre of his own light ; he grew 
proud, rebelled, and drew into his rebellion the g;realer 
part of the genii of his order. The iscliim became too 
much attached to matenal tibjeets, and in tito enjoy- 
ment of created pleasures forgu^ie supreme beatitude 
of spirits; tiie.first were too raofc elated with pride, 
(he second debased themselves byauiiisiiality. Upon 
this there happened a great revolution in the heavens ; 
the sphere of the clierubim became a Airk chaos, where 
tho^c unhappy intelligences deplore ^ithout consola- 
tion their lost felicity. The ischim being legs guilty, 
because they bad sinned through weakness, were less 
severely punished. 

Thatthoy miglit forget their former state, God suf- 
fered them to fall into a kind of lethargy or fatal insen- 
sibility, from which they awake ouly to enter succes- 
sively into mortal bodies. The organic moulds of allbu- 
□tau bodies were shut up in that of Adam, and the order 
of generation was established; each aoul awakens in 
8Uchabody, and in such time, place and circumstan- 
ces, as suit best with the decrees of eternal wisdom. 
The earth changed its form, it was no longer a garden 
of delights, but a place of banishment and misery, 
where the continual war of the elements subjected 
men to diseases and death. This is the bidden mean- 
ing of tite great Hebrew lawgiver, when be spealu of 
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the terrestrial paradise, and of the fall of our first pa- 
- rents, Adam does not represent one single man, but 
\ all mankind. Every nation has its allegories, and we 
have ours. Those who do not comprehend them, look 
upon our history of the forbidden fruit, and of the 
speaking serpent, as fables mot^ absurd than the my* 
thology of the Persians, Egyptians and Greeks, con- 
cerning the fall of Arimanius, the rebellion of Typhon, 
and the golden apples in the garden of the Hesperides. 
All these allegories are founded upon the same tradi- 
tion more or less disguised. The weak and ignorant in 
every religion stick to the letter which kills, and the 
impious scoiF at it ; jRit neither the one nor tiie other 
understand the spi^ which gives life. 

^^ Souls being oMe disunited from their origin, had 
no longer any ^ed principle of union ; the order of 
generation, mutual wants and self-love, became here 
below the only bdnds of our transient society, and took 
the place of justice, friendship, and the love of order, 
which unite the heavenly spirits. Divers other chan- 
ges happened in this mortal abode, suitable to the state 
of souls who suffer, and deserve to suffer, and are to 
be cured by their sufferings. In the end the great 
Prophet, whom we call the Messiah, will come and 
restore order in the universe. It is he who is the hedd, 
and the conductor of all intelligent natures ; he is the 
first-born of all creatures ; the Deity united himself to 
him in an intimate manner from the beginning of time, 
and he has united himself to a portion of matter which 
serves him for a tabernacle ; from this luminous centre 
incessantly stream rays that enlighten all tb^ regions, 
of immensity ; this glorious body is the sun of the hear-' 
enly Jerusalem : the emanations of this adorably iioc^ 
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euiN.vii arc the life and liglit of all bodies, as those of 
his dlviriily nre the reason and happiness of all intolli- 
gcncos. It was this Messiah who couversed with our 
fathei-s under a human form ; it was he who appeared 
to our lawgiver upon the holy mount; it was be who 
spoke to the prophets under avisible appearauce ; it is 
he who will at last come in triumph upon the clouds, to 
retitorti the universe to its primitive splendor and felici- 
ty. How august a tiling is religion, how worthy of 
Ood, how subUmc in its simplicity, when the veil 
which hides it from profane eyes is removed !" 

C)TUs, transported with these sublime ideas, would 
by no means interrupt the philosopher ; but seeing that 
he had done speaking, he said : "llifind that your the- 
ology is perfectly conformable to the 'doctrine of the 
Persians, Egyptians and Greeks, coSceruing the three 
states of tlie worhl, Zoioasim; being versed in the 
sciences of the Gymnosopbists, spoke to meof the em- 
pire of Oroioazes before the rebellion of ArimaniuB, 
as of a state in which all spirits were happy and jjer- 
fecl. In Egypt, the religion of Hermes represents the 
reign of Osiris, before the monster Typhon broke 
tiirough the mundojie egg, as a state exempt from 
miseries and ])as8ions. Orpheus lias sung the golden 
age as a state of simplicity and innocense. Each nfc- 
lion has formed an idea of this primitive world accord- 
ing to its genius i the magi, who arc all astronomers, 
have placed it in the stars ; the Egyptians, who are all 
philosophers, have fancied it a republic of sages"; tbo 
Greeks, who deJight in rural scenes, have described 
it as a country of shepherds. I farther observe that 
the traditions of all nations foretel the coming of a he- 
ro, whii is to descend from heaven to bring back As- 
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trea to the earth. The Persians call him Mythras, the 
Egyptians Orus, the Tyrians Adonis, the Greeks A- 
pollo, Hercules, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, the Con- 
ductor and Savior. It is true they differ in their de- 
scriptions, but all agree in the same truths ; they are 
all sensible that man is not now what he was, and be- 
lieve that he will one day assume a more perfect form. 
God cannot suffer an eternal blemish in his work ; evil 
had a beginning, and it will have an end ; then will be 
the triumph of light over darkness ; that is the time 
fixed by destiny for the total destruction of Typhon, 
Arimanius and Pluto, the prescribed period in all re- 
ligions for re-establishing the reigns of Oromazes, O- 
siris, Belus and Return. Nevertheless, there arises 
one great difficulty, which no philosopher has yet been 
able to solve me. I do not conceive how evil could 
happen under the government of a God who is good, 
wise and powerful ; if he Jbe wise, he might have fore- 
seen it ; if he be powerful he might have hindered it ; 
and if he be good, he would have prevented it. Shew 
me which way to justify the eternal wisdom ; why has 
God created free beings, intelligences capable of evil ? 
why has he bestowed on them so fatal a gift ?" 

*^ Liberty, answered Eleazar, is a necessary conse- 
quence of our reasonable nature. To be free, is to be 
able to choose ; to choose, is to prefer. Every being, 
capable of reasoning and comparing, can prefer, and 
consequently choose. It is true, in every choice we 
necessarily choose what appears to us the best, but we 
can suspend our choice till we have examined whether 
the good that presents itself be a real good^ or only an 
apparent one. The soul is not free to see or not see 
*^he objects she looks upon, to cliscem or not discero 
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their difforenccs when she sees them, or lo choose with- 
out a reason for choosing ; but siie is free to look or 
uot look, lo consider objects ou oue side only or on Sev- 
eral, to choose them for a^od or a bad rea&on. Wc 
are never invincibly oaptivated by any finite good, be- 
cause we arc able to think of a greater good, and so may 
discover a superior charm, which will carry us away 
iirom the less attractive object ; and it is on this activity, 
natural to all rational beings, that hberty depends. 
Spirits only are active, and capable of self-motion. 
God gives them activity as well as being ; an activity 
different from his^ as well as substance distinct from 
bis. One of the essential differences between bodies 
and souls is this ; the one are necessarily transported 
wherever the moving power carries thtm, the other sof- 
ter themselves to be moved only by the reason that en- 
lightens them. God could not give us intelligence, 
without giving us liberty." 

*' But could he not, replied Cynu, have hindered tia 
llromabusinff our liberty, by showing us truth with so 
clear an evidence, that it would have been imijossible 
to mistake f When the sovereign Beauty displays liis 
infinitely attractive cbarms, they seize and engross the 
wliolc will, and make all inferior amiableness vanish* as 
tlif rising sun dispels the shades of night." " The 
pnrest light, answered Eleazar, dues not illuminate 
those who will not see ; now every finite inleUigence 
may turn a^vay his eyes from the truth. I have already 
told you, that spirits cannot incessantly contemplate the 
splendors of the divine essence ; they are obliged from 
time to time to cover their laces ; it is then that self- 
love may seduce tbem, and make them take an appar- 
ent good for a real one ; this Hilsc good may dazzle 
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tbem and draw them away from the true good. Self- 
love is inseparable from our nature. God in loving 
hirAself essentially loves order, because He is order ; 
but the oreature may love itself without loving order : 
to what degree of perfection soever we suppose it raised, 
it is still finite, and consequently capable of pursuing, 
contrary to the will of the Creator, a good which it has 
not in its possession ; hence every created spirit is ne-« 
cessarily and essentially fallible. To ask why God has 
made fallible intelligences, is to ask wliy he has made 
them finite, or why he has not created gods as perfect as 
himself. A thing impossible.'* 

" Cannot God, continued Cjtus, employ his almighty 
power to force free intelligences to see and relish 
truths ?" " Under the empire of God himself, answer- 
ed Eleazar, despotic rule and liberty arc incompatible. 
God does every thing he pleases in heaven and upon 
earth ; but he will not employ his absolute power to 
destroy the free nature of intelligent beings ; if he did, 
they would act no longer from choice, but necessity ; 
they would obey but, they would not love. Now love 
is what ^jjjpd^mands and it is the only worship worthy 
of him ; he does not require it for any advantage to 
himself, but for the good of his creatures ; he will have 
them happy, and contribute to their own happiness : 
happy by love, and by love of pure choice. It is thus 
that their merit augments their felicity." 

*^ But could not the Deity, said Cyrus, have employ- 
ed infallible means tq secure the happiness of intelligent 
beings, without violating their liberty ? Has he not a 
sovereign dominion over spirits as well as bodies? Can 
he not change the most rebelhous and stubborn wills, 
and make them pliable and submissive to his orders ? 
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Id a word, could he not have round expedients in tbo 
inexhaustible treasures of his |)ower, wiKlom and good- 
ness, to subject free agents as well as necefiSary ones to 
his eternal purposes?" "Doubtless, auswered Elea- 
zar : wecanTiot form too Iii^^h an idea of tlie |)erfcctions 
of the infinitely perfect Being ; he wills the happiness 
of all intelligences, knons all the means requisite to 
accomplish his wiil, and sooner or later will render 
those means absolutely and infallibly efficacious, with- 
out violating the liberty of spirits. The permission of 
sin, expiatory pains, and all the fatal consequences of 
our rebellion, are a part of those means and of the plan 
of his adorable providence. God first exerted ail the 
efforts of his power, he exhausted, so to spealt, all the 
treasures of his wisdom, he displayed all the charms of 
his goodness, he neglected nothing to prevent the fall of 
spirits. Seeing at last that he coidd not keep Ihcm iu 
the love of order, without violating their liberty, be left 
them for a moment to the fatal consequences of their 
wanderings, because he know how to make all end in 
the accomplishment of his degrees. He who calls be- 
ing out of notliing, can draw an infinite good from a 
transient evil, order from confusion, the universal beau- 
ty of his work from a slight blemish which he suffers io 
it, and the permanent happiness of all spirits from the 
momcntaneous pains which a small number of intelli- 
gences suifer by their own fault. All the heavenly 
hosts are spectators of what passes here below, and arc 
confirmed forever in tlie love of order, by seeing the ter- 
rible effects and natural consequences of our unfaithful- 
ness. This is the reason why God suffers evil for a 
moment ; our example is an eternal lesson to all spirits. 
The condnct of God offends ns, only because we arc 
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finite and mortal. We see not the whole plan of it, we 
judge of it only by small pieces. Let us raise our 
thoughts above this place of banishment, let us run ov- 
er all the celestial regions, we shall see disorder and 
evil no where but in this corner of the universe. The 
earth is but an atom, in comparison of immensity ; the 
whole extent of time is but a moment, in respect of eter- 
nity. These two infinitely small points will one day 
disappear ; yet a little moment, and evil will be no 
more ; but our limited minds and our self-love magni- 
fy objects, and make us look upon that point which di- 
vides the two eternities as something great." 

*^ Could not the infinite goodness of God, said Cyrus, 
have brought back his offending creatures to order, 
without making them suffer ; a good father will never 
make use of punishments, when he can gain his chiU 
dren by mildness." 

*' I have already told you, answered Eleazar, that 
we are capable of a two-fold happiness. Should God, 
after our rebellion, continue tons the full enjoyment of 
created pleasure, we should never aspire to an union 
with the Creator ; we should content ourselves with an 
inferior happiness, without any endeavors to attain the 
supreme beatitude of our nature. The only means to 
hinder free beings from relapsing into disorder, is to 
make them feel for a time the fatal consequences of 
their error. God owes it to his justice to punish the 
guilty, that he may not countenance crimes ; and his 
goodness likewise requires it, in order to correct and 
reform the criminal. Natural eyil is necessary to cure 
moral ; suffering is the only remedy for sin. All will 
suffer more or less in proportion, a$ they are more or 
less gone astray. Those who have never departed from 
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' their duly, will forever excel the re^t in knowledge 
anil happiness ; those who delay their return to it, wUl 
be alwnp juferior to the other in perfection and felici- 
ty. The return of spirits to their first principle, re- 
scmhle:^ tl]etnotioii of bodies lOH~ards their centre , tlie 
nearer (hey approach to it, l(ie more their velocity «ug- 
nionts, and consequently those who begin sooner to re- 
turn to their infinite centre, will forever outstrip tlie rest 
in their course. Thia is the order establislied by eter- 
nal wisdom, the immutable law of distributive justice, 
from which God cannot deviate, without being essen- 
tially wanting to himself, countenancing rebellion, and 
exposing all infinite and infallible beings to the danger 
of disturbing universal harmony. You eee in all thia 
the conduct of a God, of a Creator, who drew spirits out 
of nothing, to make them happy: he punishes them, 
ihut they may return into order ; he suspends the exer- 
cise of his absolute power, that by the secret springs of 
an immutable wisdom, goodness and justice, he ma^ 
make them accomplish freely his eternal purposes." 
" I comprehend you, said Cyrus : God could not do- 

,pri%-e usofliberty, without depriving us of intelligence; 
nor hinder us from being fallible, %vithout making u 
infinite; nor prevent our wandering, without destroyii^ 
our liberty ; nor dispense usfrom expiatory pains, witlk 
oat violating his justice and goodness. Exempt from 
all passions, he has neither anger nor revenge, he cbasr 
tisca only to amend, he punisjies only to cure, he per- 
mits sin only that he may not violate our libcity ; be is 
tender of that liberty only that he may make us merit, 
he exacts that merit only to augment our happiness ; 
hedoesQotcmplov liis almighty power to force us to be 
happy, becausi- he tvill give us the eternal plca.*ure qf 
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contributing to our happiness by love, and by a love of 
pure choice ; he does good for the love of good^ with- 
out having any need of our services, without gaining 
any thing by our virtues, or losing any thing by our 
crimes. Such is the glory of the God of the Hebrews, 
of Him who is, of the independent and self-sufficient 
Being. No philosopher ever presented me before with 
a chain of principles and consequences, thoughts and 
sentiments, so worthy of the eternal nature, so conso* 
latory to man, and so conformable to reason." 

" This, continued Eleazar, is what even the under- 
standing of man can suggest to render the ways of 
God intelligible : It is thus that we confound reason, 
by reason itself ; it is by these principles, that our 
doctors silence the philosophers of the Gentiles, who 
blaspheme against the sovereign Wisdom, because of 
the evils and crimes which happen here below. But 
yet our leligion does not consist in these speculations ; 
it is not so much a philosophical system, as a supernat* 
ural establishment ; Daniel will instruct you in it ; he 
is at this time the prophet of THE MOST HIGH.— - 
The Eternal often shews him futurity as present, and 
lends him his power to work prodigies ; he is s<}on to 
return to Babylon ; he will shew you the oracles con- 
tained in our sacred books, and teach you what are 
the purposes for which God intends you." It was in 
this manner that the Hebrew philosopher instructed 
Cyrus, vainly striving to fathom the unsearchable 
depths of divine wisdom. What was defective in bis 
opinions, was set right by the more simple and sub- 
lime instructions of Daniel, who came ba^ to Baby- 
lon a few days after. 

39 
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It was the tioie fixed by Llje prophets for the recore- 
r}' of Nabuchodonosor ; LiU frenzy ceased, Hud his 
iiiaxou was restored to him. Before he returned to his 
capital, he resolved to pny a public homage to the Ood 
of Israel, in the same place where he had given tiie no- 
(orions instance of his impiety. He ordered Daniel 
lo assemble the princes, magistrates, governors of 
provinces, and all the nobles of Babylon, and to con- 
duct ihcm to the plaint; of Dura, where he had soaie- 
years before erected the famous golden statue. CloUi- 
ed with Ills imperial robebeinouuted upon an eminence, 
from whence he migiit be seen by all the people ; \\b 
had no longer any thing fierce w savage in his look ; 
not withstanding the dreadfnl condition to which his stif- 
feriogs had reduced him, his countenance had a .serene 
and majestic air. He turned towards the east, look 
off tiis diadem, prostrated himself with his face to the 
earth, and pronounced tliree times the tremendous 
name of Jehovah ! Having adored the Eteknal for 
some time in profound silence, he rose np and said : 

" People of all nations assembled together, it was 
here that you formerly beheld the extravagant marka 
of my impious and abominable pride : it was herethtit 
I usurped ihc rights of the Divinity, and would force 
you lo WOTship the work of men'.s hands; Tub Most 
Hiaii. to punish this excess of irreligion, condemned 
me lo eat grass with the beasts for seven wliole years , 
the times arc accomplished ; I have lifted up my eyett 
to hcarcn, and acknowledged the power of the Ood 
cif Israel ; myreason and my understandiugare restor- 
ed tome. Your God (continued he, turning towards 
Daniel) is in truth the God of Gods, and Kinq of 
Kings. Alt the inhabitantB ot the earth are befot* 
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iiim as nothing, and he does according to his will both 
in heaven and in earth ; his wisdom is equal to his pow- 
er, and all his ways are full of justice. Those that 
walk in pride, he is able to abase, and be raises again 
those whom he had humbled. O princes and people 
learn to render homage to his greatness !" At these 
words the assembly sent up shouts of joy, and filled 
the air with acclamations in honor of the God of IsraeL 
Nabuchodonosor was conducted back with pomp to 
his capital, and resumed the government of his king- 
dom. He raised Daniel to the highest dignities and 
the Hebrews were honored with the first posts through** 
out all the provinces of his empire. 

Some days after, Atnytis presented Cyrus to Nabu- 
chodonosor, who received the young prince in a most 
friendly manner, and gave him a favorable audience. 
However, the nobles of Babylon, who sat in the king's 
council, represented in strong terms, that it might be 
dangerous to provoke the Median Court at the present 
juncture, when the forces of the kingdom were much 
lessened, and its treasures exhausted by the late trou- 
bles during the king's illness, and that it would be bet- 
ter policy to foment the divisions between the Medes 
and Persians, in order, to make them mutually weaken 
each other, and so give the king of Babylon a fair oc- 
casion of extending his conquests. But Nabuchodo- 
nosor, who by the misfortunes he had suffered was cur- 
ed of all such false maxims, did not go into the ambi- 
tious projects of his ministers ; and Cyrus obsen'ing 
his good dispositions; took that opportunity to lay be« 
fore him the advantages he might find by an a)j||fchcc 
with Cambyses. He made the king sensible that the 
Medes were the only rivals of his power in tlie East , 
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that it could not: be for hia interest to let them grow 
more cOBsiderable, by auhjectitig and oppressing the 
Per-tians ; but that be sbould rather make the latter his 
Aiend, who might serve as a barrier to his empire 
against the enterprises of the Median prince : and last- 
ly, that Persia lay very convenient for the Babylonian 
troops to march through into Media, in case Cyaxa- 
res should resolve upon a rupture. The prince of Per- 
sia spoke both in public and private assemblies with so 
much eloquence and strength of reason ; lie shewocj 
during the conrse of his negociation, which lasted some 
months, so much candor and truth ; he managed the 
nobles with so much prudence and delicacy, that in the 
end lie brouglitthem all over. An alliance was sworn 
ii] a solemn manner, and Nabuchedonosor continued 
faithful to it the rest of his life. 
H Cynis. impatient to sec the sacred books of Uic He- 
^L brews, which contained oraclus relating to his future 
^^■grcaiiiess, conversed every day with Daniel ; and the 
^^kirophet gladly embraced tlic opportunity tu instruct 
^BKlim in the Hebrew religion. He at length opened the 
^t-liooks of Isaiali, who had prophesied of Cyrus by 
^^ name an hundred and fifty years before his birth, and 
the prince read these words — " Thus saith the Lord to 
his nnnoinlrrd, to Cvrus, whose right hand I have hold- 
_ ^n to subdue nations before him and put kings to flight ; 
^1 nnd 1 will open before him the two leaved gates, and 
Hf the gates shall not be sl'iut. I will go before thee, 
^Bj^ will hiinible the great ones of the earth, I will break 
^Bi" pit'C^s the gates of brass, and cut in sunder the bars 
^^■trf" iron; and I will reveal lo Uiee the hidden treasures, 
snd the secret of gecrets, tlmt thou mayst know? that I 
the Lonl, who have called Ihce by thy name, am the 
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God of Israel. For Jacob my servant's sake, and Is- 
rael mine elect, I have even called thee by thy name, I 
have surnamM thee, though thou hast not known me. 
lam the Lord, and there is none else, there is no God 
besides me. I form the light and create darkness. I 
have made the earth and created man upon it ; I, ^en 
my hands, haAe stretched out the heavens, and all their 
host have I commanded. I have raised him up in right- 
eousness, and I will direct all his ways ; he shall build 
wiy city, and he shall let go my captives, not for price 
nor reward, saiththe Lord of hosts." 

Cyrus was struck with awe and reverence, as well as 
astonishment, to see so clear and circumstantial a pre- 
diction, a thing unknown in other nations : for there the 
oracles were always obscure and ambiguous. ^^ £lea« 
zar (said he to the prophet) has already shewn mc, that 
the great principles of your theology, concerning the 
three states of the world, agree with those of otlier na- 
tions. He has removed all my dilficulties abput the 
origin of evil, by proving the freedom of all intelligent 
natures ; he shuts the mouth of impiety, by his sublime 
id^as concerning the pre-existence of souls, their volun- 
tliry fall, and their total restoration ; but he has said 
nothing to me of the supernatural establishment of 
your law. I conjure you, by the God whom you adore, 
to answer my questions : Has your tradition the same 
source with that of other nations ? Has it been trans- 
mitted to you by a purer cliannel ? Was your lawgiver 
a mere philosopher, or a divine person ?" 

*^ I know, answered Daniel, the endeavors which 
our doctors use to accomodate religion to the taste of 
philosophers ; but they are • bewildered and lost in a 
croud of uncertain opinions. Who can find out the 
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ways of God, or penetrate into liis secret purposes; 
thoughts arc weak, and our conjectures vain ; the 
y, tills earthly tabernacle, depresses the soul, aod 
will not suffer it to reach these heights to which it ibud* 
ly aspires. It is certain that God has permitted evil, 
only tliat ho mitrlit draw from it an infinity good ; but 
how he will accomplish hia purpose, is a secret hidden 
from the eyes of mortals. All the systems tliat can be 
imagined, are either daofjcrons or defective. The cu- 
riosily of seeing into every ihiitg, explaining every Ihiug', 
and a<ljusting it to our impcrfcL-t notions, is the mo.it 
fetal disease of the litinian mind. The most sublime 
'4uH; of our feeble reason, is to koep itself silent before 
the sovereign reason ; let us leave to God the care of 
justifying one day the inconipreliensible ways of his 
providence. Our pride and our impatience will not 
suffer OS to wait for this unravelling ; we would go be- 
fore the light, and by doing so we lose the use of it. 
' Woe unto liim Iwil strivcth with his Maker, unto him 
who is but clay and a potsherd of the earth.' Jsaiah 
siv. Forget, therefore, all the refined sijeculalions of 
the philosophers ; 1 shall speak to you a more sure and 
simple language ; I sliall propose nothing to you, but 

Ihicb truths as are supported Ity the universal tradition 
■Tall nations, or else palpable facts, of which the eyes. 
n:s, and all the senses of men are judges. 
■ ■" The Eternal created our first parents in a stale of 
pinocence, ha|;[iiness, and immortality, but the ambi- 
tious desire of increasing their knowledge, and of be- 
ing as gods, carried them to disobey the orders of the 
OST High. They were driven from their habitation 
delights, and their whele race was involved in their 
nishmeut, as it had been in their crime ; thus wo 
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were degraded in our origin and blasted in our source. 
When mankind discontinued to be just, they ceased to 
be immortal ; sufferings followed close upon crimes^ 
and men were condemned to a state of pain and mis- 
ery in order to make them aspire perpetually after a bet- 
ter life. For the first ages after the fall, religion was not 
written ; the moral part of it was found in reason itself, 
and the mysteries of it were transmitted by tradition 
from the ancients. As men lived then several ages, it 
was easy to preserve that tradition in its purity. But 
the sublime knowledge of the first men having served 
only to make them the more criminal, the whole race 
of mankind, except the family of Noah, was destroyed^ 
in order to stop the course of impiety, and the increase 
of vice. The fountains of the great abyss were broken 
up, and the waters covered the earth with an universal 
deluge, of which there yet are some traces in the tradi- 
tions of all nations ; and of which y/e see every day 
convincing proofs when we dig into the bowels of the 
earth. The constitution of the world, which had suf- 
fered by the fall, was impaired anew ; the juices of the 
earth were impoverished and spoilt by this inundation ; 
the herbs and fruits had no longer the same virtue : 
the air, loaded with an excessive moisture, strengthen- 
ed the principles of corruption, and the life of maa 
shortened. The descendants of Noah, who spread 
themselves over the face of thcTearth, quickly forgot this 
terrible effect of the divine indignation ; they corrupted 
their ways, and gave themselves up to all wickedness. 
It was then that the Eternal resolved to choose a pe-. 
culiar people, to be the despositary of religion, morali- 
ty and all divine truths, that they might not be debased 
and entirely obscured by the imagination, passioqs and 
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\ vMn reasonings of men. Tiie sovereign Wisdom chose 
tbc most stupid and untractible people to he thu guar- 
dian of his oracles. The As<^'rians, Clialdcans und 
Kg^'ptians, who were eminent for subtluty of nnder- 
^ standing, and a superior skill in all the sciences, mi^lit 
\ liavc been suspected of having mixed their own notions 
and rensonino:K with the divine revelation ; but tl ' i-ii;- 
bre«.s, aiiiniio' wlioin you have foiiud tlie (*ublimr\l. ni.-.iV8 
oftheDi^iiiityandofinorality, have notliingin til. -'rtnilii- 
I'ulgeuius which can make them suspected ufhuyint; m— 
vented these truths. Abraham by his faith and nbudi- 
eoce, was found worthy to be the head and the futiicr 
of this ha|)py people. Tm-: Most Hioh promised him, 
that his jtosterity should be multiplied as the stars of 
I hea.vcB, that they sliould otie day possess the land of 
Canaan, and that of his secii should come the Desire 
I OK NATIONS in the fulness of time. The rising family of 
' this patriarch, feeble in its beginnings, went down to 
I Hg,tpt, where they became very numerous, awakened 
I the jealonsy of the Egyptians, and were rcdnced to a 
\ state of slavery ; but having been tried and purified. 
r by all sorts of afflictions, for the space of four hundred 
' yeftrs.Ood raised Moscs'to deliver them. 
I "ThbMost Hian having first inspired our dlivercr 
I wilb the purest wisdom, lent him his almighty power 
I to prove his divine mission by the most signal won- 
I tiers ; these wanders were nothing lexa than a frequent 
I »ud instantaneous changing of the order and course of 
nature. The haughty king of Egypt refused to obey 
I the orders of theALMioirrv. Mescs terrified his court 
. with repeated signs of the vengeance of Heaven : he 
' stretched out his arm, and the whole kingdom fell its 
dreadful power ; rivers were turned into blood ; 
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swarms of venomous insects spread diseases and 
death ; prodigies, lightnings, with storms of hail, de- 
stroyed men, beasts and plants ; a thick darkness hid 
for three days all the luminaries of heaven ; and an ex- 
terminating angel destroyed in one night all the first- 
born of Egypt. At length the people of God left the 
land of their captivity, and Pharaoh pursued them with 
a formidable army. A pillar of fire was their guide 
by night, and a thick cloud by day concealed their 
march from the pursuers. Moses spake, the sea divi« 
ded, the Israelites went through it on dry ground, and 
were no sooner passed, than the sea returned to its 
strength, and its impetuous waves swallowed up the 
infidel nation. Our fathers wandered in the desert, 
where tbey suffered hunger, thirst, and the inclemen- 
cy of the seasons. They murmured against God ; 
Moses spake again, a miraculous flood descended from 
heaven ; dry i-ocks became fountains of living water ; 
the earth opened and swallowed up those who refused 
to believe the promises, unless they might see their ac- 
complishment. It was in this desert that God him- 
self published his holy law, and dictated all the rites 
Bnd statutes of our religion. He called up our con- 
ductor to the top of mount Sinai ; the mountain trem- 
bled, and the voice of the Eternal, was heard in thun- 
ders and lightnings. He displayed his dreadful pow- 
er, to make an impression upon hearts mor6 disposed 
to be affected by fear than love. But the G6d appear- 
ed no less in the wonders of his goodness, than in those 
of his power. The high and lofty One« w^ho inhabits 
eternity, and whom the heaven of heavens cannot con-^ 
tain, condescended to dwell in a visible manner among 
the children of Israel, and to direct them in a}l their 
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ways. A moveable sanctuary, with the ark of the 
covenant, 'va-s formed and erected by his order, and 
tile altar was sanctified by the presence of the glory 
of TUB Most High. The rays of a heavenly light en- 
compassed the tabernacle ; and God sitting between 
Ibe chernbim from thence declared his will. Mows, 
by the command of God himself, committed to writing 
our law and our history, the everlasting proofs of his 
supreme goodness, and of our ingratitude; a little be- 
fore his death he put thw book into the hands of all the 
people ; it was necessary at every instant to consult it, 
in order to know not only the religious but civil laws ; 
each Hebrew is obliged to read it over once a-year, and 
to transcribe the w hole at least once in bis life. It was 
impossible to alter or corrupt these sacred annals, 
without the imposture's being discovered aud punish- 
ed a!t high treason against God, and an attempt against 
the civil authority. 

" Moses died ; our fathers left the desert ; nature 
was obedient to the voice of Joshua their new con- 
ductor ; rivers ran I)ack to their fountain-head ; the 
sun stood still ; the walls of a strong city fell down at 
die approach of the ark ; aud the most courageous and 
wttrlike nations lied before the triumphant armies ofls* 
rael. who at length took possession of the promised 
land. Miracles, however, do not change the heart, 
ercn when they convince the understanding. The 
strangeiil conviction is too weak to control the violence 
oftlie passions. Scarce was this ungrateful and in- 
constant people settled in that land of delights, but 
they grow weary of being under the immediate goy- 
eniwent yf Jehovah, and were desirous of having a 
king to go before them likp other nations, God gav* 
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them a king in his anger, and the Hebrew, govern- 
ment became monarchial. Solomon, the wisest and 
most pacific of our princes, erected a magnificent tem- 
ple at Jerusalem. 

'^ The God of peace fixed his habitation upon mount 
Sion ; the miracle of the ark was perpetuated, the 
glory of the Divine Majesty filled the sanctuary, and 
oracles were given from the most holy place, as oiten 
as the high-priest went thither to enquire of the Lord. 
In order to perpetuate the memory of so many mira- 
C'Jes, and to demonstrate the truth of them to all future 
ages, Moses, Joshua, our judges and our kings, es- 
tablished solemn festivals and august ceremonies. — 
A numerous nation, incredulous and rebellious, their 
kings, their priests, their tribes, which were often di- 
vided among themselves^ concurred loudly, universal- 
ly, and successively, to give testimony to those mira- 
cles, by lasting monuments perpetuated from genera- 
tion to generation. While the Israelites persevered in 
their obedience, the Lord of hosts was their protect- 
or, and rendered them invincible, as he bad promised ; 
but as soon as they had departed from the law of their 
God, he gave them up a prey to their fierce enemies ; 
nevertheless, he chastised them like a father, and did 
not utterly forsake tliem« In every age he raised up 
prophets to threaten, instruct, and reform them. 

'^ These sages being separated from all terrestrial 
pleasures, united themselves to the sovereign truth .; 
the eyes of the soul which have been shut since the or- 
igin of evil, were opened in these divine men, to look 
into the counsels of Providence, and to know its secrets. 
The heavy judgments of God fell often upon tlic stub« 
born and untractable Hebrews, and as often this clio« 
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sen people was brought back by the prophc-ts to own 
and adore the God oC their fathers. At length the\ 
were wholly carried awny by that wretched inclinatiou 
in hII mortals to corporalize the Deity, and to form to 
themselves a god with passions like their own. The 
God of Abraham, faithful in his threateiiiiigs as in his 
promise!', has humbled us for many years, under the 
yoke of Nabuchodonosor ; Jerusalem is become deso- 
late, and the holy temple an heap of stones ; vaga- 
bonds and captives in a strange land, we wander upon 
the banksof the Euphrates, and silently mourn when 
we remember Sion. But God having first raised up 
thai proud conqueror to accomplish his eternal purpo- 
ses, then abused him in his anger. You have been 
witness both of his punishment and of his deliverance ; 
nevertheless, themeasm-eof the divine judgments up- 
on the race of Abraham is not yet filled up ; it is you, 
O Cyrus, who are ordained by THE MOST HIGH 
to be their deliverer ; Jerusalem will be re-peopled, 
the bouse of the Lord rebuilt, and the glory of the lat- 
ter temple, which will on<i day be honored with the 
presence of the Messiali, shsil! be greater than the glo- 
ry of the former." 

"But what, said Cyrus, is the design of this law, 
dictated by God himself with so much pomp, pi-cserv- 
od.by your forefathers with so much care, renewed aad 
confirmed by your prophets with so many miracles ? 
in what does itdilfer from tlve religion of other nations?'' 
" The design of the law and llic prophets, repKed 
Daniel, is to shew, that all creatures were pure in their 
origiual ; that all men are at present born dii«tempercd, 
corrupt and ignorant, even to the degree of not know. 
ing their disease, and that human nature will one d&r 
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be restored to its perfection. The miracles and prodi- 
gies, of which I have made you a recital, are, so to 
sp^Lk, but the play of wisdom to lead men into them- 
selves, and make them attend to those three truths, 
which they will find written in their own hearts, upon 
all nature, and in the whole plan of providence. The 
law of Moses is but an unfolding of the law of nature ; 
all its moral precepts are but means more or less re- 
mote, to carry us to what may strengthen divine love in 
us, or to preserve us from what may weaken it. The 
burnt-offerings, the purification, the abstinences, all the 
ceremonies of our worship, are but symbols to repre- 
sent the sacrifice of the passions, and to shadow out the 
virtues necessary to re-establish us in our primitive pu- 
rity ; those who stop at the letter, find expressions in 
our sacred books that seem to humanize the Deity ; 
promises that do not appear to have any relation to im- 
mortality ; . and ceremonies,, which they think unworthy 
of the sovereign reason. But the true sage penetrates 
into their hidden meaning, and discovers mysteries in 
them of the highest wisdom. The foundation of the 
whole law, and of all the prophecies, is the doctrine of 
a nature pure in its original, corrupted by sin, and to 
be one day restored. These three fundamental truths 
are represented in our history under various images. 
The bondage of the Israelites in Egypt, their journey 
through the desert,.and their arrival in the promised 
land, represent to us the &11 of souls, their sufferings in 
this mortal life, and their return to their heavenly coun- 
• try. The hidden meaning does not destroy the literal 
sense, nor does the letter of the law exclude allegory ; 
it is equally pn^me to deny the one, or to despise the 
other. These three principles, the traces of which arc 
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to be found la all religions, liuve been transmitted from 
age to ugc from the dtilugc to our time ; Noati taught 
ttieni to his children ; whose posterity spread tlieiu af- 
terwards over all the earth : but in passing from mouth 
to mouth, they have beeo altered and obscured by the 
imagination of the poets, the superstition of the priests, 
and Ibe different genius of each nation. We fmd mora 
remarkable footsteps of them among the Orientals and 
Egyptians, than any where else ; because Abraham our 
first patriarch, who was famous in Asia, renewed them 
here, and because tlie people of God were a long time 
In captivity oti the hnnlis of the Nile. But these ancient 
truttis have been no where |>reservcd in their perfect 
purity, except in the oracles written by our lau-gtver, 
our historians and our propbets. 

" But this is not all ; there is a myetery which is no 
where niifolded but in our religion, and of which I would 
not speak tp you, O Cyrai, if you were not the auoiot- 
ed of THE MOST HIGH, and his servant chosen for 
the deliverance of liis people. The prophecies mention 
two ndventsofthe Messiah ; one in suffering, the other 
ill glory. The GREAT EMANUEL will, many ages 
before his triumphant appearance in the clouds, live 
here upon earth in a state of humiliation. He witt ex- 
piate sin. by tlie saeriSce of hioLaelf, before he restores 
the universe to its primitive splendor. The ancient 
tradition from Noah concerning this grand sacrifice, 
was what suggested to all nations the first thought of 
offering victims to thc Most High, as types of that per- 
fect holocaust. Your priesta having lost these primi- 
tive ideas, foolishly imagined that the friendship of the 
Eini mortals was to be g.iined by shedding the blood of 
t heasts : but what relation is tliere between the diviue 
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goodness and a cruel immolation of harmless animals ? 
Without our traditions about the great Emanuel, the 
original of your sacrifices is a perfect enigma." 

Here Cynis interrupted Daniel, and said — " Who is 
this great Emanuel of whom you speak ? Is he the same 
with him whom the Persians call Mjthras, the Egyp- 
tians Orus, the Tyrians Adonis, the Greeks Jupiter, the 
Conductor, Apollo and Hercules ? What is his origin, 
and what is his nature T " The GREAT EMANUEL, 
answered the prophet, is he who is called the DESIRE 
OF NATIONS ; he has been known to them by an 
ancient tradition, the source of wliich they are ignorant 
of, and which they have degraded by their fabulous 
names and impure images. The great Emanuel is not, 
as some of your philosophers say, a subordinate god, 
but equal in glory to the great Jehovah. He is not a 
demi-god, but possesses in himself all the fulness of the 
Godhead. He is not a free production of the power of 
THE MOST HIGH, but a necessary emanation from 
his substance. All other beings, how exalted soever, 
whether angels or archangels, seraphim or cherubim, 
were drawn out of nothing, and may return to nothing 
again ; but He is a pure stream flowing from the glo* 
ry of the Almighty, the brightness of the everlasting 
light, the unspotted mirror of the majesty of God, and 
the express image of his goodness. He is of the same 
essence, he has the same attributes ; but who can de* 
clare his generation T Let us not rashly pry into those 
impenetrable secrets ; it is sufficient to know, that 
THE DESIRE OF NATIONS will appear upon 
earth to bear our griefs, that he will be wounded for 
our transgressions, and bruised for our iniquities/' 
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' But wliat necessity is there cried out Cyras, for t!ii» 
[ great Rocritiee? Has God any uced of a bloody victim 
I to api»cft?o his wralh? Can the infinite goodness re- 
quire such a cruel holocaust? Bewareof falling into the 
I snme error with which yon reproach onr priests.'' 
' God has no need, replied Daniel, of an inhuman sac- 
[ rificc to pacify his vengeance; hut he would counto- 
I nnnco the rebellion of spirits, and contradict himself, 
I shonid he pardon the criminal without shewing his ab- 
horrence of the crimo, and display the whole extent of 
his jjoodne^s, without asserting the prerogatives of his 
I holiness. The divine Emanuel will leave the bosom of 
[ liift Father, and remain long upon earth exiled from his 
presence ; the living image of the majesty of God will 
talie on him the form of a servant ; tlie eternal Word 
I become a mntc babe, a man of sorrows, and ac- 
i,(]uaiiited with grief; the brightness of the uncreated 
Might will suffer an eclipse, that will terrify the seraphim 
and cherubim ; lie will shew by his annihilation, the 
homage that is due in the Eternal ; by his humiliation, 

• the injustice of our pride ; by his sufferings, the neces- 
keity of our expiatory pains ; and lastly, by his agony 
Fnnd the inexpressible anguish which our iniquities will 
J cause him, the iufinile aversion pf THE MOST HIGH 
|,to the violation of order. Jt is (jy these means that he 

will reconcile the justice of God with his mercy, repwr 
' the wrong done to his laws, and be at the same time 

both a sacrifice for sin and a model of all virtue. The 
i history of bis conflicts and triumphs will be forever re- 
[ corded in the registers of heaven, and give eternal tes- 

* timony to the divine wisdom, goodness and justice. 1 
see from afar that day which will he the consolation of 
the just and the joy of angels. All theheavenlypowers 
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will be present at this mystery, and adore its depth ; 
mortals will see nothing bat the shell and the outside. 
Those Hebrews who expect only a triumphant Messiah 
will not comprehend this first advent ; ttie pretenders 
to wisdom in all nations, who judge only by appear- 
ance, will blaspheme against what they understand 
not. Nay, the most just among men will in this life 
see only as in a mystery, the beauty, extent and neces- 
sity of that great sacrifice.'* 

The prince of Persia was struck by this discourse, 
and wavered in his thoughts ; he perceived that all the 
discoveries made by Zoroaster, Hermes, Orpheus and 
Pythagoras, were but imperfect traces, and chance* 
rays of the tradition from Noah. In Persia, Egypt, 
Greece, and in all other nations, he had found only ob- 
scure, uncertain and loose opinions ; but with the He- 
brews he had found books, prophecies and miracles, the 
authority of which was incontestible. Nevertheless^ 
he saw the truth only as through a cloud, his heart was 
not yet touched ; he waited for the accomplishment of 
Isaiah's prediction. Daniel was not ignorant of the 
fluctuation of his mind, and said to him : ^^ O Cyrus, 
religion is not a system of philosophical opinions, nor 
yet a history of miracles, or supernatural events, but 
a science that dilates the heart, and fills it with god- 
like ^^ntiments, a science which god reveals only to 
pure minds ; to know the secrets of religion, to feel its 
energy,, a superior power to man must descend into you^ 
become absolute master of you, and ravish you from 
vourself. Your heart will then feel those truths which 
your understanding has now but a small glimpse of— 
The time for this is not yet come, but it approaches; 
until that happy moment, be content with knowing that 
the God of Israel loves you, will go before you, and 
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will accomplish his will by you. TLis accomplisbm^Dt 
will be an invincible proof of the truth oi all I have 
said to you. Make haste to verify his oracles and return 
with speed into Persia, where jour presence i.s neces- 
«arj." 

The young hero eoon after left Babylon ; the year 
following, Nabuchodonosor died, and his succesaort 
broke the aUiance sworn between the Assyrians and 
Persians. Cyrus sjwnt twenty whole years in war 
with the Assyrians and their allies. The several na- 
tioQSof the East, observing his moderation in the midst 
of triumphs, willingly submitted to his empire, and 
the conquests made by bis humanity were more nume- 
rous than those of his sword. Being ever as generous 
as invincible, be made no other use of victory than to 
render the vanquished happy, and employed his pow- 
er only to make justice Uourish, and to establish and 
maintain the most excellent laws. The takingof Bab- 
ylon made him master of all the East, from the river 
Indus to Greece, and from the Caspian Sea to the ex- 
tremities of Egypt. Seeing then the entire accomplisli- 
ment of Isaiali's prediction, his heart became aifected 
with the truths he had learned from Daniel ; the mist 
before his eyes was totally dispelled, he openly avow- 
ed the God of Israel, and released the Hebrews from 
their captivity by this solcm n edict, which was publish- 
ed throughout the whole extent of his vast dominions. 
Thus saith Cyrus, king of Persia : Tlie Lord God t^ 
frnaven hath given me all the kingdoms of the earth, and 
he hatk charged me to buiUl him a houi<e at Jerusalem, 
which is in Jwlea. WliWver among you is of his peo- 
ple, his God be tciih him. And let him go up to Je}-u~ 
salem, and build the home of the Lord Godnflsrad, A« 
t. the GOD, 
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MY first design was to insert some critical notes 
in Uie margin of the forgoing books, but as the attend- 
ing to sach remiirks would have diverted the reader's 
mind too much from the principal subject, I thought it 
better to digest them into the form of a discourse, which 
I divide into two parts. In the first I shall shew, that 
the most celebrated philosophers of all ages, and all 
countries, have had the notion of a supreme Deity, 
who produced the world by his power, and governs it 
by his wisdom. From the second it will appear, that 
there are traces of the principal doctrines of revealed 
religion, with regard to the three states of the world, 
to be found in the Mythology of all nations. 
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OF THE THEOLOGY OF THE PAGANS. 
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TO begin willi the magi, or Persian philosophers. 
According to the testimony of Herodotus,* the ancient 
Persians had neither statues, nor templei^i, nor altars: 
*" They think it ridiculous (says this author) to fancy 
like tlie Greelta, that the gods have a human shape, or 
derive their original from men. They choose the high- 
est mountains for the place of their sacrifice. They 
use neitlier libations, nor music, nor hallowed bread ; 
but when any one hasa nund to sacriBce, he leads the 
victim into a clean place, and weaving a wreath of myr- 
tle about liis tiara, invokes tlie god to whom ha intends 
lo ofler it. The priest is not allowed to prny for his 
own private good, but for that of the nation in general ; 
each particuhir naemher finding his benefit in the pros- 
perity of the whole." 

Sfrabo*!" gives the same account of the ancient Per- 
sians. "They neitlier erected statues nor altars?, says this 
historian : they sacrificed in a clean place, and upon 
an eminence, where they offered up a victim crowned. 
fWheu ttse priest liad cut it into small pieces, every one 
-look his share. They left no portion of it for the dei- 
ties, saying, timl God desires nothing but the soul ofthc 
Tictim." The orientals, full of the notion of transmigra- 
tion imagined tliat the victim was animated by a crim- 



• Herod. Clio. lib. I>p. S6,Sccl. 131, Edit. Fraiicor, 160a 
t Strabo, lil>. I5,p. 7J2, Edit. Paris, 1620. 
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ipal soul, whose expiatory pains were completed by the 
sacrifice. 

The Persians indeed, as well as other Pagans, wor- 
shipped the fire, the sun, and the stars. But we shall 
see that they considered them only as visible images, 
and symbols of a supreme God, wliora they believed to 
be the sovereign Lord of nature. Plutarch has left us, 
in his treatise of Isis and Osiris, a fragment of the theol- 
ogy of the magi. This philosophical historian assures 
us that they called the great God Oromazes, or the 
principle of light, that produced every thing, and work- 
eth all in all.* They admitted however another god, 
but of an inferior nature and order, whom they called 
Mythras, or the middle god. They speak of him some- 
times as a being co-eternal with the supreme Divinity, 
and at other times as the the first production of his 
power.+ 

The finest definition we have of the Deity among all 
' the writings of the ancients, is that of Zoroaster. It 
has been transmitted down to us by Eusebius in bis 
Pr€eparatio Evangelica ; an author so far from being 
over favorable to the Pagans, that he makes it his bus- 
inesisi continually to expose and degrade their philoso- 
phy. And yet he says, that he had read these express 
words in a book of Zoroaster that was extant in his 
time, and known by the title of the sacred collection of 
Persian monuments. 

X '^ God is the first of all incorruptible beings, eter- 
nal and unbegotten. He is not compounded of parts, 

* Plut. de Isid. ct Oar. edit. Paris, 1624, p. 370. 
• t See Cudwerth's Intel]. System, p. 288. 
t Euseb. Pr«p. Evang. lib. 1, p. 42, edit. Paris. 
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Tlicro is nolliing equal lo liim, or like him. He is the 
author of all good, and eiilirelj' disinterested ; the 
most excellent of all excellent beings, and the wisest 
of all iiitelli^nl natures ; the father uf equity, the pa- 
rent of good laws, self-instructed, self-sufficient, and 
the first former of nature." 

The modern writers among the Arabians and Per- 
sians, who have preserved to us what remains of llie 
ancient doctrine of Zoroaster among the Gnebri or 
worshippers of tire, maintain, that the first magi ad- 
mitted only one eternal principle of all things. Abul- 
»edi, cited by the famous Dr. Pocock, says, that ac- 
:ording to the primitive doctrine of the Persians,* 

God vvas prior to both light and darkness, and hail 
existed from all eternity in an adorable solitude, with- 
out any com])anion or rival." Saristhani, quoted by 
Dr. Hyde, says, " That the first magi+ did not look 
upon the good and evil principles as co-eternal ; they 
thought that light was indeed eternal, but that dark> • 
ness was produced in time by the disloyalty of Ahri- 
man, chief of the genii." 

M. Bayle attirms in his dictionary, that the ancient 
Persians were all Ma nichcaiis ; but however he came 
to enterlaio this notion, he must certainly have given it 
op if he had consulted the original authors ; a method 
which that famous critic did not always lake. He had, 
a genius capable of going to the bottom of any sub- 
ject whatever ; but he wrote sometimes in a hurry, and 
treated superficially the gravest and most important 
subjects. Besides, there is no clearing him from the 
charge of loving too ranch the dismal obscurity of 
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sceptiscism ; he is ever upon bis guard against ail sat- 
isfactory ideas in religion ; he shews with art and subt- 
lety all the dark sides of a question, but he very rarely 
represents it in that point of light which shines with 
evidence. What encomiums would he not have mer- 
ited, had he employed his admirable talents more for 
the benefit of mankind ? 

Such was the theology of the ancient Persians, 
which m the foregoing work I have put in the mouth 
of Zoroaster; and the Egyptians had much the same 
principles. There is nothing more absurd than the 
notion generally given u\ of their theology ; nor is any 
thing more improbable ihan the allegorical sense which 
certain authors fancy they have discovered in their hie- 
roglyphics. On one hand, it is hard to believe that 
human nature could ever sink so low as to adore insects, 
reptiles and plants (which they see produced, growing 
and dying every day) without ascribing certain divine 
virtues to them, or considering them as symbols of 
some invisible power. In the most barbarous coun- 
tries, we still find some knowledge of a superior being, 
which is the object of the hope and fear of the most 
stupid savages. But though we should suppose there 
are some nations in the world sunk into so gross an ig- 
norance, as to have no notion of a Deity, yet it is cer- 
tain that Egypt cannot be charged with such a degree 
of stupidity. All historians, as well sacred as profane, 
agree in speaking of this people as the wisest of all 
nations; and one of the encomiums that the Holy Spir- 
it gives to Moses is, that he was learned in all the wis- 
dom of the Egyptians. Would the Hfely Ghost ever 
have spoken in such a manner of a nation so senseless 
as to worship onions, crocodiles, and the most despi- 
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oablo refiUlcitJ Oo Uie other hand, there arc Wirtttin 
modera writers who exalt the tiieology of the Egyp- 
lians too high, and fancy tliat ihey find in tlicir hiero- 
^jlypliics all the mysteries of the Christian religion. — 
Arter tite delu^, Noah doubtless would not leavt> his 
.children ignorant of tho ^reut principles of religion, 
tvith regard to the three stales of mankind ; and that 
tradition might liave been spread from generatinn to 
g'eneration over all tho nations of the worUl. ^ut we 
should not infer from thence, that the Hc&thcns had 
as clear notions of the divine nature and the IVIcfiiiiaft 
as the Jews had themselves. Such a supposition, for 
from doing honor to holy writ, would only derogate 
from its dignity. I shall endeavor to keep the just me- 
dium between these two extremes. 

Plutarch, in his treati^^c of Isis and Osiris, tells un,* 
that the theology of the Egyptians had two meanings \ 
the one holy and symbolical, the other vulgar and lite- 
ral ; and consequently that the figures of animals which 
they hod in their temples, and which they seemed to 
adore, were only so many hieroglyphics to represent 
the divine attributes. Pursuant to this distinction, he 
says tliat Osiris signi6es the active principle, or the 
mo«tt holy Being it Isis the wisdom or rule of his opef&. 
tioH ; Orus the first production of his power, the model 
or plan by which he produced everything, or the ai-cl^ 
ctypcof tl:c uorld. We shall see hereafter whether H. 
be reasonable to think, that the Pagans had ever auy 
knowledge of a trinity of distinct persons in the indivisi- 
hlc nnit)' of the divine nature. This much at Xea^l k 
pluiiir that the Chaldeans and Egyptians believed all 



" Plui. de Isid. C3* Osir. p. 3s*. 
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the atlribirtes of the Deity might hu reduced to three, 
potter, understanding aod /ww. In reality, whenever 
we disengage otirHelvea fmm matter, impose xllencc on 
the senses and imagination- and raise our thoughts to 
the conlcrapiation of the infinitely infinite Being', we 
find that the eternal essence presents itself to our mind 
ander the three forms of power, irtWnm and guodness. 
These three attributes comprehend the totality of liis 
nature, and whatever we can conceive of him. Not to 
speak therefore of tlie prioaitive traditions, which might 
possibly be the source of these three ideas concerning 
the divine nature, it is nothing extraordinary if the Egyp- 
tians and Orientals, who had very refining metaphysi- 
cal heads, should of themselves have discovered tbcm. 
The Greeks and Romans were fonder of the sciences 
■which depend on sense and imagination ; and for this 
reaHon we find their mythology .seldom turns upon any 
thing, but the external operatons of the Deity in the 
productions of nature, whereas that of the former chief- 
ly regards his internal operations and attributes. 

By the help of these principles, Uie theology of the 
Pagans may be reduced to three principal divinities, 
without doing violence to original authors, and without 
rocking one's brain to digest their ideas, which are often 
very confused, into an intelligible system. They uni- 
versally aeknowledged one supreme God, whom they 
considered as the source of the Divinity, and the author 
of all beings ; a goddess bis wife, daughter, or sister, 
whom they represented sometimes as the principle of 
the divine fecundity, at other times as an emanaticn 
from his wisdom, and often as the companion and sub- 
ject of his operations ; and lastly, a Bubordioate god. 
the wn wid viceroy of the Supremt. And thus we find 
42 
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amons; the Persians the great Oromazes, (lie goddlesK 
Mythra, aod Uie ffoti Mylhras ; amoug the EgyjHians, 
Osiris, Lsis and Orus ; amongthe (3reeks, Jupiter, Mi- 
nerva aod Apollo. 

In proportion as men departed fmrn tlicir primitive 
Nimplicit^, and as imaginati-on took the place of reason, 
iht' poets multiplied the names and images of these gods, 
and the three superior divinities were lost in a crowd of 
infurior deities. It is nevettheless certain, that the phl- 
loM)phers always preserved thowj three capital ideas. 
Socrates, Plato. PjlhaaroraP, Porphyry, JauiblichuB, 
Plutarch, Macrobius, and all the pliilosophical writers 
whose works have been transmitted to us, and who 
speak of the gods of Egypt and Greece, assure us that 
Ptlia, AmouQ, Osiris, Apis, Serapis, and Aniibis, are 
tltesanie ; that Mars, Mercury, Apollo, Hercules, and 
Jupiter the conductor, are also the same ; that Cybcle, 
Venus, Urania, Juno, Minerva, Phebe, and proserpine, 
are in like manner one and the same. Whence we 
may fairly conclude, without fallinginto cMmerical coo- 
jecturss, that Oromazes, Osiris, Ceelus, Saturn, and 
Jupiter Olympius, are dift'erent names to express tb« 
one supreme God ; that Mi^thra, Isis, Cybcle, Urania, 
Judo and Minerva, denote the different attributes ofthe 
same goddess ; and lastly, tli&t Mythras, Orus. Mercu- 
ry, Apollo, Hercules, and Jupiter the conductor, are 
the several titles of the middle god, universally acknow- 
ledged by the Pagans. 

I know that the modem MateriJalists have endeav- 
ored to reduce all the Pagan divinities to one god and 
one goddess, which according to them, express only 
the two prtnciptcs of nature, whereof one is active, or 
the infinite force, the cause of all the motions we heboid 
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in the universe ; the other passive, or the eternal matter, 
which is the subject of all the forms produced by that 
moving force. This idea is by far posterior to that of 
the Orientals, Egyptians, and the first Greeks, concern- 
ing the three forms of the divinity. It was neither re- 
ceived nor known in the sense of the Materialists, but 
by the disciples of Epicurus, as we shall see hereafter. 
This distinction of the gods into three classes, and 
that of the world into three states, may be of great ser- 
vice to clear up the confusion of the ancient mytholo- 
gies. I will venture to say, that neither Scaliger, nor 
Bochart, nor Grevius, nor Gronovius, nor M- Huet, 
could succeed in this enterprise, because they were 
men of more learning than philosophy. Grammarians, 
critics, and those persons of strong memories, who em- 
ploy themselves wholly in the study of words and fa^ts, 
are rarely remarkable for a nice examination of princi- 
ples, and are not always capable of entering into the 
sense of the philosophers, or distinguishing the subtilty 
of their ideas. I confess indeed, that it is dangerous to 
be too much attached to systems, but yet without a sys- 
tematical genius it is impossible to carry the sciences to 
any great perfection. 

To return to Plutareh. He concludes his treatise of 
Isis and Osiris in this manner : " As he who reads the 
works of Plato may be said to read Plato, and he who 
acts the comedy of Menander may be said to act 
Menander ; so the ancients gave the name of gods tn 
the various productions of the Deity." Plutarch had 
said a little before^ *' That care should betaken not 
to transform, dissolve and scatter the divine nature 
into rivers, winds, vegetables, or bodily forms and 
motions. This would be as ridiculous as to imag- 
ine, that the sails, the cables, the rigging and the an- 
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cbor are the pilot ; or that the thread, the vvonf and 
sbittfle, are the weaver. Such senseless notions are an 
indignity to tlie heavenly powers, whom the_v blas- 
pheme, wbilst they give the name of gods to being;R of 
an in&ensiblei inanimate and corrujitible nature.' — 
" Nottiing, as he goes on, tliat is without a soul, no- 
thing that is material and to be perceived by onr sen- 
ses, can be God. Nor yet must we imagine that there 
are ditterent gods, according to the difl'crcnt countries 
or the Greeks and Barharianit, northern and southern 
people. As tlie sun is common to all the world, 
though called by diflcrent names in dtfTcrent places ; 
so there is but one sole supreme Mind or Reason aud 
one and the same Providence that governs the world, 
though be is worshipped under difTcreiit names, and has 
appointed some inferior po-wers for bis ministers." — 
Such, according lo Plutarch, was the doctrine of the 
first Egyptians with regard to the divine nature. 

Origin, who was contemporary with Plutarch, fol- 
lows the same principles in hi.s book against Celsus, a 
Pagan philosopher, who pretended to understand Chris- 
tianity, becansQ he understood some ceremonies of 
that religion, though he had never entered into tlie 
spirit of it. Now Origin expresses himself in this 
manner: "The Egyptian pbilasophers have sublime 
nolion.s with regard to the divine nature, wltich they 
keep secret, aud never discover to the people but un- 
der n veil of fables and allegories. Celsus Is like a 
man vho has traveled into tliat country ; and though 
be has conversed willi none but the ignorant vulgar, 
yet takes it into his head that he imderstands the 
Egyptian religion. All the eastern nations, the Per- 
siani*. the indinns, the Symns, conceal secret myste- 
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ries under their religious fables. The wise meu of all 
those religions see into the sense and true meaning of 
them, whilst the vulgar go no fatlier than the exterior 
symbol, and see only the bark that covers them." 

Let us next hear the testimony of Jamblichus, who 
had studied the religion of the Egyptians, and under- 
stood it thoroughly. He lived in the beginning of the 
third century, and was a disciple of the famous Por- 
phyry. As both St Clement, and St. Cyril of Alex- 
andria« assure us, there were at that time a great many 
Egyptian books extant, "which have been since lost; 
several of these were highly respected for their anti- 
quity, and ascribed to Hemes Trismegistus, or one of 
his first disciples. Jamblichus had read these books, 
which had been translated by the Greeks ; and this is 
the account that he gives of tiie theology which they 
taught. '^ According to the Egyptians, Eiction, or the 
first God, existed in his solitary unity before all be- 
ings. He is the fountain and original of every thing 
that either has understanding, or is to be understood.—^ 
He is the first principle of all things, self-suflScient, in- 
comprehensible, and the father of all essences." Her- 
mes says likewise, '^ That this supreme God has con- 
stituted another God, called Emeph, to be head over 
all spirits, whether ethereal, empyrean, or celestial ; 
and that this second god, whom he styles the guide, is 
a wisdom that transforms and converts into itself all 
spiritual beings. He makes nothing superior to this 
god-guide, but only the first intelligent^ and first intelli- 
gible, who ought to be adored in silence." He adds, 
" That the Spirit which produceth all things, has dif- 
ferent names, according to his different properties and 
operations ; that he is called in the Egyptian language 
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■.Amoiin, as lie is wise ; Ptlm, as lie is tlic life of ail 
things ; and Osiris, as he is llie author of all good.^— 
Thus, according to Jamblichus, it is evident tliat llie 
Egyptians admitted only one principle, and a middle 
god, like llic Mvthras of the Persians. 
r The notion of a spirit constituted by Ihe supreme 

^LCod lobe ttielie;id and guide of all spirits, is very a n- 
^Bcient The Hebrew doctors believed that Uie soul of 
II the Messias was created from the begluoing of the 
world, and appointed to pr^ida. over all the orders of 
intelligences. This opibion was founded on a notion, 
that finite natures cannot incessantly contemplate the 
brightness and glories of the divine essence ; and 
^Fmust necessarily sometimes turn off their view and 
^1 adore the Creator in his works; that at such times 
^K there must be an head to lead spirits through all the 
regions of immensity, and sbew them al! its beauties 
and wonders. 

»To have a more perfect knowledge of the flieology 
of the Orientals and Egyptians, it may not be improper 
to examine that of the Greeks and Romans, which is 
derived originally from it. The philoso])hers of 
Greece went to study wisdom in Asia and Egypt. — 
Tbales, Pythagoras, Plato, drew the best of their 
knowledge from thence. The traces of the Oriental 
tradition are now indeed in a manner worn out ; but 
i there are several monnraents of the theology of the 
Greeks stil! preserved, we may judge of the masters by 
their disciples. 

We must however distinguish between the gods of 
the poets and those of the philosophers. Poetry deifies 
all the various parts of nature, and gives spirit to bod- 
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ieSj as well as body to spirits. It expresses the opera- 
tions and properties of matter by tbe actions and pas- 
sions of such invisible powers, as tbe Pagans supposed 
to be directors of all the motions and events that we 
see in the universe. The poets pass in a moment from 
allegory to the literal sense, and from tbe literal sense 
to allegory ; from real gods to fabulous deities ; and 
this occasions that jumble of their images, that absurd- 
ity in their fictions, and that indecorum in their expres- 
sions, whieh are so justly condemned by the philoso- 
phers. Notwithstanding this multiplication of inferior 
deities, these poets however acknowledge, that there 
was but one only supreme God. This will appear 
from the very ancient traditions which we still have of 
the philosophy of Orpheus. I am far from thinking 
that Orpheus was the author of those w^orks which go 
under his name. I believe with the famous Grotius, 
that those books were. wrote by the Pythagoreans, who 
{>rofessed themselves disciples of Orpheus. But who- 
ever were the authors of these writings, it is certain 
that they are older than Herodotus and Plato, and 
were in great esteem among the heathens ; so that by 
the fragments of them still preserved, we may form a 
judgment of the ancient theology of the Greeks. I 
shall begin with the abridgment which Timotheus the 
cosmographer gives us of the doctrine of Orpheus. — 
This abridgment is preset ved in Suidas, Cedrenus, and 
Eusebius. 

^^ There is one unknown Being exalted above and 
prior ta all beings, the author of all things, even of 
thj aether, and of every thing that is below the aether. 
This exalted being is life, light and wisdom ; which 
^hree names express only one and the same power» 
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which drew all beings, visible and invisible, ont: of 
nothing." it appears by this passage, that the doc- 
trine of the creation, (or the production of substances) 
and that of the three forms of the Divinity, were not 
unknown to the heathen philosopher*. Wc shall soon 
fiud them in Plato. 

Proclus has transmitted down to us tJiis extraordina- 
ry passage of the theology of Orpheus.* " The uni- 
verse was produced by Jupiter ; the empyreum, the 
deep TnrtaruTi, the earth and the ocean, tt^e immortal 
gnda and goddesses ; all that is, alt that has been, and 
all that shall be, was contained originally in the fruit- 
ful bosom of Jupiter. Jupiter is the firstand the last, 
the beginning and the end. Alt beings derive theJr 
origin from him. He is the primitive Father and the 
immortal Virgin. He is the life, the cause, and the 
euetgy of all tilings. There is but one only power, one 
only God, ami one solo universal king of all." This 
passage seems to insinuate, that tl« universe is a Kub- 
stnntial emanation of the divine essence, and not a 
mere effect of his power ; however, this gross error i» 
no proof of atheism in him who maintains it, as we 
shill see herearter. 

I shall conclude the theology of Orpheus with a 
famous passage of the author of the Argonautica, who 
is looked upon to be a disciple of bia.t " Wc will 
eing first an hymn upon the ancieut chaos ; how tha 
heaven, tlie sea and the earth were formed out of it 
We will sing likewise that eternal, wise, and self-per- 
fect love, which reduced this chaos to order." It i« 

* Proclus de Timxo, p. 2s. 
t Argon, apud. Sicpli.j). "1. Edit. Fu^^er, An. K'P'i. 
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[ clear enougb, from tlie doctrine of tbe tlieogony or 
[ birth of tiie gods, that the ancient poets ascribed all 
* to a firat being, who disentangled the chaoti. Ajid it 
i for this reason that Ovid ttms expresses himself in 
the first book of his Mttainorphoses, " Before there 
was a Rea and an earth, before there was any heaven 
' to cover tbe world, universal nature was but one indi- 
gested sluggish mass, called a chaos. Tbe seeds of 
all things jumbled together were in a perpetual dis- 
cord, till a beni6co»t Deity put an end to the diifcr- 
ence.-' Woi-ds which shew plainly tliat the Latin po- 
\ ct, who followed the Greek tradition, n)ak(.-s a db^tinc- 
I tion between tbe chaos and God. who by hiti »'isdoni 
brought it out of confusion into order. I ought how- 
ever in tbi-* place toobserve, that the Greek and Ro- 
man mythology, in relation to t)ie chao$, is mucb more 
imperfect than that of the Orientals and Es>'])tian.s, 
who tell us that there was an happy and perfect state 
of tiie world prior to the chaos : that the good princi- 
\ pic could never produce an^ thing evil : that his fir8t 
work could not be confusion and di.sordcr ; and in a 
word, tliat physical evil is nothing else but a conse- 
qnence of moral evil. It was the imagination of the 
Greek poets that first brought forth the nionstrousMan- 
icbean doctrine of two co-eternal principle; a su- 
preme intelligence and a blind matter ; light and dark- 
ness; an undigested chaos, and a Deity to reduce it 
into order. 

Let any one read Homer and Virgil with a proper 
attentoD, and he will see, tliat notwithstanding tha 
wild Higlits c^ their imagination, and the indecent al- 
legories, by which they somctjnies dishonor the di- 
vine nature, the marvellous which runs through their 
43 
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there i« one snprerne God, whom they every whcrt call 
the Father, and the sovereign Lord of grwis and men, 
the Architect of the world, (he prince and governor 
of tlie universe, the first God, and the great God. 2. 
That universal nature is fall of subordinate spirits, who 
are tlie ministers of that supreme God. 3. That good 
and evil, virtue and vice, knowledge and error, arise 
from the different influence and inspiration of the good 
and enl genii, who dwell in tho air, the sea, the earth 
and the heavens. 

The tragic and lyric pOLls express theiniielves alter 
the same nimmer as the epio poets. Euripides express- 
ly acknowledges the dependence of all heings upon 
one 8o!o principle. "O Father, and king of gods and 
men ! says he, why do we miserable ntortals timcy 
that we know any thing or can do any thing ? Oar fate 
depends upon thy will.'' 

Sophocles represents the Deity to us as a fiovereigti 
intelUgence. which is truth, wisdom, and the eternal 
law of all spirits. It is not, says he, to any mortal na- 
ture that laws owe their origin; they come from above; 
they come down from heaven itself; Jupiter Olympios 
is tilone the fiither of ihum. 

PInutns introduced an inferior deity speaking in this 
manner : *< 1 am a citizen ot' the celestial city, of wluoh 
Jupiter, the father of gods and raen, is the head. Kc 
commands the nations, and seode us over all kiogdonu, 
to take an account of tlie condnct and actions, the pie- 
ty and virtue of men. In vain do mortals ondeavor 
to bribe him with their oblations and sacrHicct. 'I'bcy 
lose their pain^, for he abhors the worship of the in- 

piouit." 
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^^ O mu8e» says Horace. Pursuant to the custom of 
our ancestors, celebrate first the great Jove, who rules 
over gods and men, the earth, the seas, and the whole 
universe. There is nothing greater than he, nothing 
that is like, nothing that is equal to him !" 

I shall conclude my quotations from the poets with 
a surprising passage of Lucan. When Cato, after 
crossing the deserts of Lybia, arrives at the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, Labienus is for persuading him to 
consult the oracle. Upon which occasion the poet 
puts this answer in the mouth of that philosophical 
hero : ^^ Why do you, Labienus, propose to me to ask 
the oracle whether we should choose to die in a st^te of 
freedom with our swords in our hands, rs^her than see 
tyranny enslave our country ? Whether this mortal life 
be only a remora to a more lasting one ? Whether vi- 
olence can hurt a good man ? Whether virtue does not 
make us superior to misfortune? And whether true 
glory depends upon suecess ? We know these things 
tilready, and the oracle cannot give us clearer answers 
than what God makes us feel every moment in the bot- 
tom of our heart. We are all united to the Deity. — 
He has no need of words to convey his ideas to us ; and 
he told us at our birth every thing that we have occa- 
sion to know. He hath not chosen the parched sands 
of Lybia to bury truth io those deserts, that it might 
be understood only by a small number. He makes 
himself known to all the world, he fills all places, the 
earth, the sea, the air, the heavens ; he makes his 
particular abode in the soul of the just. Wiiy then 
should we seek him elsewhere ?" In the foregoing pas- 
sage I have omitted this expression, Jvpitpr est quod^ 
cunque xiiks; not only because in .some manuscripts 



MTC read Jujitfer isl fjuacitnque vtdei, but also bocanM; 
the poels, bv tbe word f/uodctmgtte, coiifoimcl tlie vis- 
ible worlds wilb (lie elbereal matter, wliicb tbe Stoics 
and OrienUiIs considered as ihebodyof tbe Divinity. 
However, be reprtscnts Cato as acknowledging- a 
sovereign irilclligcnce, wbich is all tbat I woidd prove. 
" Let us pnss from tbe poets to tbe philosopbers, and 
begin with Thiiles the Milesian, chief of the Ionic 
ncbool, who lived about six hundred ;vears before tbe 
birtbof CbrFst, We liave none of bis works now left; 
but we buve some of bis maxims, wbich have been 
transmitted down to us by the most vencrnblc writers 
. of antiquity. " God is tbe most ancient of all beings ' 
I e is tbe autkor of the nniversc, wbtcb is full of won- 
ders ; be is the mind wbich brought the cbaos out of 
confusion into order ; be is witbout beginning and with- 
out ending, and nothing is hid from bim; notliiug 
can resist tlic force of fate ; but this fate is nothing- bal 
the immutable reason and eternal powerof Providence." 
What is still more surprising in Tbales, is his defini- 
|. tton of the .soul. He calls it '■ a self-moving principle, 
thereby to di,stinguisb it from matter." 

I'yfbagoras is the second great philosopher after 
Thittes. and chief of the Italic school. Every body 
knows the abstinence, silence, retirement, and great 
purity of morals which he required of his disciples. 
Hewas very sensible thatthe human understanding alooe 
wwild never attain to the knowledge of divine things, 
unless tbe heart was purget^vf its passion. Now these 
are the notions which he has left us of the Deitv, " God 
h neither llie object of sense, nor subject to passsioii ; 
but invisible, purely intelligible, and supremely iottlli- 
genl. In his body he is like the light, and in his soul 
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he resembles truth. He is the universal spirit that per- 
vades and diffuses itself over all nature. All beings 
receive their life from him. There is but one only God, 
vA\o is not, as some are apt to imagine, seated above 
the v^^orld, beyond the orb of the universe ; but being 
all in himself, he sees all the beings that inhabit his im- 
mensity. He is the sole principle, the light of heaven, 
the father of all ; he produces every thing, he orders 
and disposes every thing ; he is the reasoti, the life, and 
the motion of all beings." 

He taught, that besides the first principle, there were 
three sorts of intelligent beings, gods, heroes and souls. 
He considered the first as the unalterable images of the 
sovereign mind, human souls as the least perfect of 
reasonable substances, and heroes as a sort of middle 
beings placed between the two others, in order to raise 
up souls to the divine union. Thus he i^^presents to us 
the divine immensity, as containing innumerable worlds 
inhabited by spirits of different orders. And this is the 
true sense of that famous expression ascribed to the Py- 
thagoreans, that unity was the principle of all things^ 
and that from this union there sprung an infinite duaU 
ity. We are not by this duality to understand the two 
principles of the Manichees, but, fts some think, the Se- 
cond and third forms of the Orphean trinity and tri- 
form deity, or rather a world of intelligent and corpore- 
al substances, which is the effect, whereof unity is the 
cause. This is the sentiment of Porphyry, and itot^;>ht 
to be preferred before that of Plutarch, who is for .'as- 
cribing the Manichean system to Pjtl agor;:?, 'vith/ut 
producing for it any proof. 

Pythagoras agreed with Thalcs^ in defin;: [•; *;' 'cul 
to be a self-moving principle. He maintuiiiod, '' 1':. it 
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when it quite thebodv, is i;* re-anited to tlie soul of tlie 
world; that it U not a goti, lint the work of aij eternal 
God ; and that it is immortal on -account of its princi- 
ple," Tin's philusophcr was of opinion tJiat man was 
cpinposed of tlircc parts, a piiro spirit, an etliereal mat* 
ter (wliicii lie called tiie subtle velicle of the Boul) 
and a mortal or gross body. The old Greek poets had 
dressed up t^ts opinion in a different gtiifc ; they call- 
ed the eiltcreal body Ihc representation, the image, or 
the shadow ; berituse they fancied that this subtle bo- 
dy, when it came down from Iicavcn to animate the ter- 
restrial body, assumed its form, jii^t as melted metal 
take!! that of )lie mould in wlitch itincai^t. They said, 
that after death tie spirit, still clothed with this subtle 
vehicle, flew up lo the regions of the moon, where they 
placed the Elyj'ian fields ; and there, as they imagined, 
a sort of seeoijd death ensued by the sejKiration of the 
pure spirit from its vehicle. The one was united to the 
gods, the otlier stayed in t|ic abode of the shades. This 
i? the reason why Ulysses says in the Odysseis, " That 
be saw in the Elyssian fields the divine Hercules, i. e. 
his image ; for as for him, he is with the immortal g-odg, 
and assists at the banquets." Pythagoras did not adopt 
the poetic fiction of a second death, lie held, tlrat the 
pure spirit and its subtle vehicle being born together, 
were inseparable, and retariied after death to the star 
from whence they descended. The platonists, and al- 
most all-the ancient philosophers, had the same notion. 
St- PanI, speaking of IhtMesnrreclion, seems In favor 
(his dictinclion of the celestial and the terrestrial body : 
" Bui some man will •.ay, IIo\^ are the dead raised up ? 
and with what lx)(ly do tUeycomc? Thou fool, that 
■which Uiow sowe«t is not that body which -shall be, but 
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bare grain. So also is the resurrection of the dead ; it 
is sown in curruption, it is raised in incorruption ; it is 
sown in dishonor, it is raised in glory ; it is sown a nat- 
ural body, it is niis^ a spiritual body. — Now this I 
say, brethren, because that flesh and blood cannot in- 
herit the kingdom of God." 

Hence it isj that «OEne of the ancient fathers, as well 
as our modern divines, have concluded, that the mor- 
tal and terrestrial body wliich is ever changing, and 
does not continue one moment the same, is something* 
merely accidental to our substance, and does not origin- 
ally belong to it ; a thick crust, a coarse covering cast ov- 
er the celestial, spiritual, active and glorious body, which 
being unveiled and enlarged at the resurrection, will ap- 
pear in all its beauty ; that this immortal seed^ this incor- 
ruptible body, this hidden principle, which is, periiaps^ 
at present the seat of the soul, will, for reasons knovvii 
to God only, remain buried afler death in the common 
mass of matter, till the last manifestation of the divine 
power ; and that then the face of the earth will be re- 
newed by purifying flames, which will purge our globe 
of all that dark and earthly dross which it has con- 
tracted. And this notion renders the doctrine of the 
resurrection intelligible and philosophical. 

I shall conclude the article of Pythagoras with a 
summary of his doctrine, as it is given us by St. Cyril. 
'^ We see plainly, says this &ther, that Pythagoras 
maintained, that there was but one God, the original 
and cause of all things, who enlightens every thing, and 
from whom every thing proceeds, who has given being 
to all things, and is the source of all motion." 

After Pythagoras comes Anaxagoras, of the Ionic 
sect^ born at Clazomene> and master to Pericles, the 
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Atlicniaii )icro. Tb» philosopher was the lintt after 
'I'hales in the Iodic scliool who perceived the necesity 
ofiiilrDflucinga supreme la t«lligetice for tlie rormatiun 
of Uie »jiivi?rsc. He rejected v%-ith contempt, and with 
{ffcat strciigtii of reason refuted the doctrine of those 
who lield, that a blind necessity, and the casual mo- 
tiooKof maUer, had produced the worid. He endeav- 
ored to prove, tl^'it a pure and uncoinpounded Spirit 
presides over the universe. 

Acconliui^ til Aristotle's account, the reasoning of 
AnaxagortLS was founded upon these tMo principles. 
I. "Thatlhe idea of matternol including tlmt of act- 
ive force, motion could not be one of iti^ properties. — 
We must therefore, said he, seek somewhere else to 
(in<l out the cause of its activity. Now this active 
principle, as it was the cause of motion, lie called the 
soal, because it animates the universe. 2. Hedistio- 
gubhed between this univ^ersal principle of motioD^ 
•ind the thill Icing principle, witich last hccalled the 
understanding. He »aw nothing in matter tiiat had 
any resemblance to this property ; and from thence he 
inferred, that there was in nature another substance 
besides matter. But be added, that the soul and .spir- 
it were one and the same substance distinguished by 
us only in regard of its dilTerent operations ; and that . 
of all essences it was the most simple, U)c most pure, 
and the most exempt from all mixture and composition.'* 
This philosopher passed at Athens for an Atheist, be- 
cause he denied that the stars and planets were gods. — 
He maintained that the first uere suns, and the latter 
habitable worlds ; so verj ancient is the system of % 
plurality of worlds, which have been generHJIy tlipught 
Fa be modern. 
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Plato cendemns Anaxagoras for having explained 
all the phenomena of nature by matter and motion. — 
Descartes has only revived this opinion. I cannot but 
think it very unjust to aecuse the philosopher of Cla- 
zomene, or his follower, of Atheism , on this account, 
since they both lay it down for a principle, that motion 
is not a property of matter, and consequently, that 
the moving force is altogether spiritual. It must nev- 
ertheless be allowed, that the French philosopher is 
blameable, in supposing that the visible world is the 
necessary and unavoidable effect of a mere impulsion 
given to an indefinite matter. Hence it would follow, 
1 . That the laws of motion are not arbitrary and de- 
pendent on a sovereign Intelligence, who acts with 
wisdom and design ; which totally destroys the idea 
of final causes. 2. That the world such as we see it, 
with all its irregularities, defects and disorders, is 
precisely in the siame state wherein it was at first pro- 
duced by the Creator. These two principles were 
the fatal source of Spinoza's atheism. Believing with 
Descartes, that matter and extension are the same 
thing, and that all the different phenomena of nature 
arc the effect of the necessary laws of motion, he 
presently inferred, that immense extension and infi- 
nite force might be the properties of the same eternal 
substance, which acts by the immutable laws of a blind 
necessity. 

The most sublime genius of our age, being sensible 
of these monstrous abuses of Cartesianism, resolved 
to undermine the foundations of that philosophy. He 
demonstrated, that the primary laws of motion are 
purely arbitrary, and established with knowledge and 
design by an intelligent Architect, ip order to the pre*- 
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crvation of his Work, aiid the accornplislimcntof such 
enils as are worthy of his wwdom. It is with great "m- 
justice that this philosopher has been accirsfd with 
throning us back into tlie occult qtutlities of the Perf- 
pateticks. 

I conre.4S, indeed, thnt tlie obgcure and confused 
ideas which abound in the writing of some of his dis- 
ciplcs, havp fjiven too much occasion to certain foreign- 
ers to reject the philosophy of Sir l^aac Newton, at 
the same lime that they adiniro iiis geometry ; but it Is 
clear, from his* first writingrs, that l-c never considered 
attraction as a cause, but only an an effect ; and tliat 
he always supposed Ihttt this effect naig'ht be produced 
by impulfiion.i* Provided we reject the absolute ple- 
num of the CartcMans, their romantic elements, and 
their celestial vortices, which are by no means geo- 
metrical, this incomparable pWtosopherX admits" thai 
there may be a subtle spirit, or ethereal mailer diflTus- 
ed throiiirh all the immense spaces, to be the nnivcrsa] 
caUBoand spring; of alt the motion*? of the cele^^lial and 
terrestrial bodies ; of elasticity, electricity, cohesion^ 
flnidity, vegetation, and sensation ; of the eraisjitoii, 
refraction, and rellcction of light, and even of attrac- 
tion itself, which he looks upon as the immediate cause 
of the most part of natural effects ; he would not, how- 
ever, pretend to explain the laws of this ethereal flaid, 
for want of a sufficient number of experiments to 
prove tliem. It was an essential principle with ltim_. 
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that natural poilosophy should be founded upon ex- 
periments, and that these should afterwards be applied 
to ge<mietry, in order to gather from thence something 
more to be depended upon than ingenious conjeotures. 
His writings discover sagacity, penetration and depth, 
and all the marks of a tolid understanding, which al- 
Iqws nothing to imagination in matters of reason ; and 
though Descartes must be granted to have surpassed 
him in perspicuity and method, he was unquestionably 
neither so profound nor so geometrical a genius, and 
gave a greater loose to imagination. 

Socrates* follows close after Anaxagoras. The 
common notion is, that he was a martyr for the unity 
of the Godhead, in having refused to pay his homage 
to the gods of Greece ; but it is a mistake. In the apol* 
ogy that Plato makes for this philosopher, Socrates 
acknowledged certain subordinate deities, and teaches, 
that the stars and the sun are animated by intelligences 
who ought to be worshipped with divine honors. The 
same Plato, in bis dialogue upon holiness,i* tells us, 
that Socrates was not punished for denying that there 
were interior gods, but for declaiming openly against 
the poets who ascribed human passions and enormous 
crimes to those deities. 

Socrates, however, whilst he supposed several in^ 
ferior gods, admitted all the while buKpnly one eternal 
principle. Xenophon has left us an excellent abridg- 
ment of the theology of that philosopher. It is per- 
haps the most important piece we have of antiquity.-— 
It contains the conversation of Socrates with Aristo^ 
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demUK, who doubted d'tbc existence of Gnd. Socm- 
tes umkcs Iiiin ut first t&kc notice of all the characters 
ofd&sign, of art, of the wj^oiii that appear all ovor 
tbe universe, and particuiariy in the mechanism of the 
liuinun body. " Do ^u believe, sa^ja he theo to Ans- 
todcnius, cau you believe that you arc the only intclli- 
(Ecut being 'J You know tltat you possess but a little 
particle of that matter wbich composes the world, a 
fim:iM povtinn of iJiul water wliicb muitilenx it, a spark 
of Uiot fUine which animates it. Is onderstaiH|iiig 
peculiar to you alone? Have you bo engrossed and 
confined it to youriielf, that it i» to be found no whore 
fdsc '.' Dock blind chance work every thing, and is 
there DO such thing as wisdom besides uhat yoa 
bavel" Aristodenaus having replied, that he did not 
*ee that wiisc Architect ot' the universe; Socrates an- 
swered hiiu-^" Neitlier do ^-ou !<ce the soul whicli 
governs your own body, aad regulates all its motions. 
You might n^ well conclude, tliat you do nothing 
Yourself with design and reason, as maintain that every 
thing is done by blind chance in the universe." Aris- 
todeniufi at length acknowledging a Supreme Being, is 
6till iu doubt as to Providence ; not being able to 
comprehend how the- Deity can see every thing at 
once. Socrates replies, " if the spirit that resides in 
your body moves and dis|X)^es it at its pleasure, why 
should not that sovereign wisdom, which presides ov- 
<!! the universe, be able likewise to regulate and order 
every thing as it pleases ? If your eye can see objects 
ut the distance of several furlongs, why should not the 
cve of God be able to see every thing »t ouce .' IT your 
soul can think at tlic same lime upon what is at 
Athens, in Egypt and in Sicily, "by ^hould not the di- 
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vine mind be able to take care of every thing, being 
every where present to his work ?" Socrates perceiv- 
ing at last that the infidelity of 4ristodenms did not 
rise so mnoh from his reason as from his heart, con- 
cludes with these words — *' O Aristodemus, ^pply 
yourself sincerely to worship God; he will enlighten 
you, and all your doubts will soon be removed !" 

Plato, a disciple of Socrates, follows the same prin- 
ciples. He lived about the hundredth Olympiad, at a 
time when the doctrine of Democritus had not made a 
great progress at Athens. The design of all his theol- 
ogy is to give us noble sentiments of the Deity, to shew 
us that souls were condemned to animate mortal bodies, 
only in order to expiate faults they had committed in a 
pre-existent state ; and in fine, to teach that religion is 
the only way to restore us to our first glory and perfec- 
tion. He despises all the tenets of the Athenian super- 
stition, and endeavors to purge religion of them. The 
chief object of this philosopher is man in his immortal 
capacity. He speaks of him in his politic one, only to 
shew that the shortest way to immortality is to dis- 
cbarge all the duties of civil and social life for the pure 
love of virtue. 

Plato, in the beginning of TimaBus, distinguishes be- 
tween being which is eternally, and being which has 
been made. And in another of his dialogues he defines 
God the efficient cause which makes thino^s exist that 
had no being before. A definition which shews that 
he had an idea of creation. Nor is it at all surprising 
that he should have this idea, since it applies to contra- 
diction. In reality, when God creates, he does not 
draw a being out of nothing as out of a subject upon 
which he works ; but he makes something exist which 
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did not exist, before. Tlie idea of iofiaite power i»* 
cessarily supposes that of beitig able to procure new 
substances, as wull rs new forms. To make a sub- 
stance exist which did not exist before, bas nuthiri^ io 
it more inconceivable than the making a form exist 
which vv»s not before ; for in both cases there is a new 
reality produced ; and whatever difficulties tlere are 
in conceiviu)>; the passage from notliing to being, they 
are as puzzling iu the ouu ns iu the other. And there- 
fore it cannot be denied but that Uiere is a nioviug 
power, tliough we do not conceive how it acta ; sa 
neither must we deny that there is a creating power, 
because we have not a. clear idea of it. 

To return to Plato. He first considers the Deity lu 
bis eternal solitude before the production oS finite be- 
ings. He says frequently, like the Egyptians, '' That 
this first source of Deity is surrounded with thick dark- 
ness, which no mortal can penetrate, and tliat ttiis in- 
accessible God iii to be adoted only by silence." It is 
this first principle which he «alU in several places the 
Being, the Unity, and the supreme Good ;* tlic same in 
the intelligent world, that tlie sun is in the visible world. 
He afterwards represents to us this first Being as sal- 
lying out of his Unity to consider all the various man- 
ners by which be might repraseut himself exteriorly ; 
and thus the ideal world, comprehending the ideas of 
all tilings, and the trutlts which result thence, was 
formed in the divine underslandinff. Plato always dis- 
tinguishes between the Supreme Good, and that Wis- 
dom which is only an emanation from him. " That 
which presents truth to tlie mind, says be, and that 
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which gives us reason, is the Supreme Good. He ift 
the cause arid source of truth.* He hath begotten it 
like himself. As the light is not the sun, but an eman* 
ation from it ; so truth is not the first principle, but 
his emanation." And this is what he calls the Wisdoirt, 
or the Logos. And, lastly , he considers the first Mo- 
ver displaying his power to form real beings, resemb- 
ling those archetypal ideas, ^e styles him, +"Tbe* 
Energy, or sovereign Architect who created the uni- 
verse and the gods, and who does whatsoever he pleas- 
es in heaven, or the earth, and in the shades below." 
He calls him likewise " Psyche, or the soul which pre- 
irides over the world f to denote that this soul does not 
make apart of the universe, but animates it, and gives 
it all its forms and movements. Sometimes he consid- 
ers the three divine attributes as three causes, at other 
times as three beings, and often as three gods. But he 
affirms that they are all but one sote Divinity ; that 
there is no esential difference between them ; that tlie 
second is the image of the first, and the third of the 
second ; that they are not three suns but one ; and that 
they differ only as the light, its rays, and the reflec- 
tion of those rays. II 

In other places^ and especially in the Timaeus Lo- 
crus, f Plato speaks of three other principles, which 
he calls i^,<, yah, Aier^«Ti;$. By the first he understands the 
archetypal ideas contained in the divine intellect : By 
the second, a primary matter, incorruptible, eternal, 
uniform, without figure or division, but capable of re- 
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ceiving all forms and mtrtiofis : by the third, tile visible 
universe boundcl, corruptible, consUting of various 
parts ; anil this he Htylcs tlic sun, (he effect ami the 
work of the idea as the primitive fatlier, and of the t** 
ux tho nniversal mother of wliateverexists. Weoujfht" 
ni<vvr to confound these three priociples of nature with ' 
the three furniK of the Divinity, wliich he calls Aga- 
thus, Lopos and Psyche^ the sovereign Good, whicli is 
tho principle of Deity, the intellect which drew the plan 
of tUe world, iind the Energy which execnted it. 

Though we should suppose tliat Plato considered the 
L(>go< uikI the Psyche, the Intellect and the Energy, 
not only as two iittrlbutes, hut as two hypostases, or 
emanations from the divine substance, it would not 
follow tliat the Christians took their doctrine of tlie 
Trinity from him. He might owe this idea to the an- 
cient trnditions transmitted from the infant world, 
whence the Orientals, Chaldeans, Egyptians and 
Greeks, originally drew tbeir souudeat notions in di- 
vinilv. The philosophers of all nations seem to have 
had some idea, more or less confused, of a certain Tri- 
plicity in the supreme Unity.* Christianity has onlj 
unfolded this ancient doctrine, ft teaches us, that in 
the divine Essence there is a triple dietincliou of Eather, 
Son ami Holy Spirit : that the actions of the one are 
not the actions of the other -, that tie father exists of 
himself, independently, as the primitire -source of Dei- 
ty ; tliat the Son comes tbrth from the Ealher by an in- 
comprehensible generation ; and the Holy Spirit from 
both by an inconceivable procession : and laittly, that 
these two emanations from Ihe Divinity are necessary, 
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co-eterua), coiisubstantial, infinite, and in all thiaga 
equal to Uie FuUier, liis indepeudence only excepted. 
The cburcb lias been pleased lo express this (iislinctioii 
by the word persons, to denote that this IVinily is not 
ameredivision of attributes, astheSabellians hold; not 
yet three different substances, as the T^itheil^ts maintain . 
We have not a sufficiently clear idi^a of ttie eternal Na- 
ture to be able to deny but it inay admit of such a dis- 
tinction. As to finite beings, indeed, the only distinc- 
tion we know in them, is that of modes and substances ; 
but is this a reason to deny the possibility of another in 
the infinite Essence ? Ignorance may be a reason for 
donbting, but never for denying. 

In order to silence the incredulous, and make this 
mystery intelligible to them, a famous doctor of the 
church of England, and, as I am assured, the greatest 
philosopher of modem times, believed that it would do 
BO prejudice to tho faith, to consider the three Persons 
of the Trinity as three individual agents, or three dis- 
tinct beings, though of the same substance. This opin- 
ion is OS &r above Arianism, as Arianism is above So- 
ciniaiiiera. Pausto-Socini Qiaintaiocd, that the Son bad 
never any existence before the incarnation. Anns held, 
that he was created or produced out of nothing like 
finite beings, but yet from all eternity, that is, before 
all time. The learned Dr. Clarke maiutains every 
where, that the Word is not a creature, but an emana- 
tion from the Father, co-etemal and cousubstantjal ; 
tiiat tliis emanation is as essential to the Deity as his 
veracity ; that it is not possible for the'Fatlter to be 
without the Son, in any oth^ sense than it is possible 
for God to tie ; and consequently that the Word is not 
a precarious being which God may annihilate. 
43 
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f witl not pretend to justify any inconsiderate ex- 
pressions wbich may liave dro|>t I'rora the doctor ; wo 
findiinQh iiitbe fathers themselves. Bntcharity, which 
thinks MO evil, believes all things, Iio[jes all things, 
endares all things, will never insist upon the literal 
import of unguarded words, which are disavowed.— 
It must nevertheless he granted that this doctriue, 
which is ascribed originally to Sir Isaac Newton, ex- 
plains nothing, and only plunges us intonew diiBculties 
frreater than the first. There may easily be many dis- 
tinct beings, ofthe same divisible and fmite substance ; 
but it is impossible to conceive three distinct beings of 
the infinite and indivisible substance, without destroy- 
ing his nature, and discerping tlie living and true God. 
Is it not better contentedly to join with all Christian aut 
tiquity, in saying, that there is a tripple distinction, re- 
al, but incomprehensible, in the Divinity, than to 
disturb the peace of the church with defining the met- 
aphysical nature of this distinction, by such ideas as 
lead to Tritheism, contrary to the intention of thoae 
who advance them ? How easy are the most extensive 
geniuses led astray, when they shake off the yoke of 
authority to give themselves up to their speculations t 
But to proceed : 

Aristotle, Plato's disciple, and prince of the peripa- 
tetic philosophers, calls God "the eternal and living 
Being, the mostnoble of all beings, a substauce entirely 
distinctfrom matter, withoutextension.withoutdivision^ 
ivithout parts, and without succession; who understands 
everything by one siogleact, and continuing himself im- 
moveable, gives motion to all things, and enjoys in 
himself a perfect happiness, as knowing and contem- 
plating himself with iahniie pleasure." In his meta- 
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physics be lays it down for a principle, ^' That God is 
a supreme intelligence which acts with order, propor- 
tion and design ; and is the source of all that is good, 
excellent and just." In his treatise of the soul, be says, 
'^ That the supreme Mind is by its nature prior to all be- 
ings, that he has a sovereign dominion over all " And 
in other places, be says, ^^ that the first principle is 
neither the fire, nor the earth, nor the water, nor any 
thing that is the object of sense ; but that a spiritual 
substance is the cause of the universe, and the source 
of all the order and all the beauties, as well as of all 
the motions and all the forms which we so much ad- 
mire in it." These passages shew, that though Aris- 
totle held matter to be eternal, he nevertheless consid- 
ered it as a production of the divine Intellect, and pos- 
terior in nature to it. He supposed the eternity of this 
production, because he could not conceive how the di« 
vine Mind, being all act, and all energy, could ever 
be in a state of inactivity. Besides this first and eter- 
nal Substance, he acknowledges several other intelli- 
gent beings that preside over the motions of the celes- 
tial spheres. *^ There is says he, but one only Mover, 
and several inferior deities. All that is added about the 
human shape of these deities, is nothing else but fic- 
tion, invented on purpose to instruct the common peo- 
ple, and engage them to an observance of good laws. 
All must be reduced to one only primitive Substance, 
and to several inferior substances, which govern in 
subordination to the first. This is the genuine doc- 
trine of the ancients, which has happily escaped from 
the wreck of truthf. amidst the rocks of vulgar errors 
and poetic fobles." 
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Cicero lived in nn a«^e 'wbea corrupUou of manners 
and sccpticUm were at tlieJr height. Tlie sect of Epi- 
curus had get tlie ascendant at Rome over tliat of Py- 
thagoras ; and some of the greatest men, when they 
were reasoning about the divine nature, thought fit to 
suspend their judgment, and waver between the two 
opinion!) of a supreme Intelligence and a blind matter. 
Cicero, in his treatise of the nature of the gods, pleads 
the cause of the academic philosophers, who doubted 
of every thing, It is bovycver to be observed, tliat he 
refutes I^picurus with gtcat force of reasoning in bis 
Ariit book, and that the objections which he makes in 
bis third, as an academic, are much weaker than the 
proofe wiiich he draws CVom the wonders tHt appear 
in nature, which he insists on in his second book, to 
demonstrate the existence of a supreme intelligence, 

In his other works, and particularly in his book of' 
laws, he describes the universe to us, " As a republic 
of which Jupiter is the prince and common father.^ 
The great law imprinted in the hearts of all men, is 
to love the public good and the members of the com- 
mon society as themselves. This love of order is su- 
preme justice, and this justice is amiable for its own 
sake. To love it only for the advantages it pro- 
daces in us, may be politic, hut tliero is little of good- 
ness in it. It is the highest injustice to love justice on- 
ly for the sake of recompense. In a word, tlie univer- 
sal, immutable and eternal law of all intelligent be- 
ings is to promote the happiness of one another like 
children of the same father." He next represents God 
to us as a sovereign Wisdom, from whose authority it 
is still more impracticable for intelligent natures to 
withdraw themselves, than it is for corporeal ones. — 
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*' According to the opinion of the wisest and greatest 
men, says this philosopher, the law is not an invention 
of human understanding, or the arbitrary constitution 
of men, bat flows from the eternal reai^on that governs 
the universe. The rape which Tarquin committed up* 
on Lucretia, continues he, was not less criminal in its 
nature, because there was not at that time any written 
law at Rome against such sort of violences . The ty- 
rant was guilty of a breach of the eternal law, the obli- 
gation whereof did not commence from the time it was 
Written, but from the moment it was made. Now its 
origin is as ancient as the divine Intellect ; for the true, 
the primitive, and the supreme law, is nothing else 
but the sovereign reason of the great Jove. This 
law, says he in another place, is universal, eternal, im- 
mutable. It does not vary according to times and 
places. It is not different now from what it was for- 
merly. The same immortal law is a rule to all na- 
tions, because it has no author but the one only God, 
who brought it forth and promulged it." Such were 
the reasonings of Cicero when he consulted natural 
light, and was not carried away by a fondness of 
shewing his wit in defending the doctrine of the scep- 
tics. 

To come at last to Seneca the Stoic. He was Nero's 
tutor, and lived in an age when Christianity was not 
in credit enough to engage the heathens to borrow any 
philosophical principles from thence. *^ It is of very 
little consequence, says he, by what name yon call the 
first Nature, and the divine Reason that . presides over 
the universe, and fills all the parts of it. He is still 
the same God ; he is called Jupiter Stator, not, as 
historians say, because he stopped the Roman armies 
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finitf.- in all respects : but that God is immeosc in all 

rises, as be is in all respects infinite. 

ft was tims l|)«t the Pagan pliilosoplieis talked of 

e divine iutniensity before lln- rise of seliolastic tlie- 

oIug;y- The obscurity of our reasonings on IhiK inat- 

ler proceeds from our want of a clear idea of subslan- 

We neither know nor distinguish tliem but by 

leir properties ; otherwise we 8ho4dd see, that the 
supreme Unity may exist every where without exten- 
sion of parts, as he exi&t^orever without successioH 
ofthoughts : tliathc is all'lltftll places, as he beholds all 
beings with one glance. ■ The reason of our not having 
a clear idea of the divine Immensity, is our not having' 
an adequate idea of infinity ; we ascribe to him cer- 
tain properties, because we see that tliey are contained 
intlie idea we liave of him ; butwe are obliged at the 
same time, in order to avoid absurdities, to give him 
other attributes which we do not comprehend. Thus 
in geometry we admit the infinite divisibility of matter, 
ftnd the doctrine of asymptotes which follows from it. 
without having a clear idea of either of them. 

But after all, the materialism of the Stoics does not 
evince that they were Atheists : a false notion about 
Deity beintj far from- proving that they believed 
3 at all. What constitutes an Atheist, is not the 
laiutaitiiog with the Orientals, that matter i« an ex- 
pansion of the divine substance ; nor with the Stoics, 
that the infinite essence is a piii'c fether ; nor with the 
Platonists, that the universe is an eternal prodoctioa of 
the Deity ; but real Atheism consists in denying thtii 
luprcme Intelligence, who made the world by 
and governs it by Iiis wisdom. 
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For our fuller satisfaction, with regard to the the- 
ology oFtbe heathens, let us see what the fathers of the 
church thought of it. . They had sufficient opportuni- 
ties of knowing it thoroughly, by the frequent disputes 
which they held with them. As this is a matter of a 
very nice nature, it may be dangerous to indulge any 
thing to one's own conjectures ; let us have recourse 
to wise antiquity. Arnobius introduces the heathens 
complaining of the injustice of the Christians. " It is 
a mere calumny, say th&M he^hens, to charge us 
with such a crime as the denj^ing of a supreme God. 
We call him Jove^ the snpulemely great and sove- 
reignly good ; we dedicate our most magnificent 
structures and our capitols to him, to shew thfit we 
exalt him above all other deities. St. Peter, in his 
preachings at Athens, says St. Clement of Alexandria, 
insinuates that the Greeks had a knowledge of the 
Deity. He supposes that those people adore the 
same God as we do, though not in the same manner. 
He does not forbid us to adore the same God as the 
Greeks, but he forbids us to adore him after the same 
way. He orders us to change the manner, and not 
the object of our worship. The heathens, says Lac- 
tantius, who admit several gods, say nevertheless that 
those subordinate deities, though they preside overall 
the various parts of the universe, do it in such a man- 
ner, as that there is still but one sole Ruler and su- 
preme Governor. From whence it follows, that all 
other invisible powers' 'Are not properly gods, but 
ministers or deputies of the one great and almighty 
God, who appointed them executors of his will and 
pleasure." Eusebius of Cesarea goes father. ** The 
heathens own that there is but ono only God, w ho fills^ 
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pervades, and presides over univen>iil uatute ; but 
lliey inaiutAhi, thnt as lie is proseot to tiis work only 
in an iacorporeitl and )nvi<<iblo mauner, tliey are 
therefore id the riglit to worship him in liix visible and 
corporeal effects." 1 sliall conclude with a famous 
passage of St. Austin, who reduces Uie polytheism of 
Uie heatliens to the unity of one s&le Principle. " Ju- 
piter, Bftvs this father, is accordina; to the philosophers, 
the soul of the world, who tabes dillerent names ac- 
cording to the different fiffifcts which he produces. — 
In the elherial .spaces ^Sb called Jupiter, in the air 
Juno, in the sea Neptune^ in the earth Pluto, in hell 
Proserpine, in the elehieal of fire Vulcan, in the sua 
Phflebus, in divination Apollu, in war Mars, in the viu- 
tage Bacchus, in the harvest Ceres, in the forests Di- 
ana, and in the sciences Minerva. AH that crowd of 
gods and goddesses are only the same Jupiter, whose 
different powers and attributes are expressed by differ- 
entnames." It is therefore evident, by the testimoay 
of profane poets, heathen jdiilosophcrs, and fathers of 
the church, that' the Pagans ncknowledged one sole su- 
preme Deity. Tlie Orientals.the Egyptians.tbe Greeks, 
the Romans, and nil nations agreed universally in teach- 
ing tliis truth. 

About the Hdicth Olympiad, six hundred years ba- 
fore the Chri-stian era, tlie Greeks having lost the tra- 
ditional knowledge ofthc Orientals, began to lay aside 
the doctrine of the ancients, and to reason abont the di- 
vine nature from prejudices, which their senses and im- 
agination suggested. 1. Anaximandcr lived at Uiat 
time, and was the first who set himself to destroy the 
belief of a snpreme Intelligence, in order to account for 
every thing by the action of blind matter, which by ne- 
pesiity assumes all sorts nf forms. He was followed 
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by Leucippus, Democritus, Epicurus, Strato, Lucretius, 
and all the school of the atomical philosophers. 2« Py- 
thagoras, Anaxagoras, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and 
all the great men of Greece, opposed this impious doc- 
trine, and endeavored to re-establish the ancient the- 
ology cfthe Orientals. These philosophers of a supe- 
rior genius observing in nature, motion, thought and 
d^ign, and the idea of matter including none of these 
properties ; they inferred from thence^ that there was in 
nature another substance besides matter. Greece be- 
ing thus divided into two i^tifcL they disputed for a long 
time, without either party teing convinced. 3. At 
length, about the 20th Olympiad, Pyrrho formed a 
third sect, whose great principle was to doubt of every 
thing, and determine nothing. All the Atomists, who 
had labored in vain to find out a demonstration of their 
false principles, presently struck in with the Pyrrhon- 
ian sect. They ran wildly into an universal doubting, 
and carried it almost to such an excess of phrenzy, that 
they doubted of the clearest and most palpable truths. 
They maintained, without any allegory, that every 
thing we see is only an illusion, and that the whole se- 
ries of life is but a perpetual dream, of which those m 
the night are only so many images. 4. At last Zeno 
set up a fourth school about the 130th Olympiad. This 
philosopher endeavored to reconcile the disomies of De- 
mocritus with those of Plato, by maintaining that the 
first principle was indeed an infinite Wisdom, but that 
his essence was* only a pure sBtber, or a subtle light, 
whicl:! diffused itself every where, to give life, motion and 
reason to all beings. 

It is plain, then, that there were four sorts of philoso- 
-pberv among the ancients ; the Atheists or Atomists, 
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ihe Spirit nalirts or TheisU, the Materialists or Stoics, 
the Pvrrttoniaas or Academic.^. lu these last age& the 
' modem free-thinkers have only revived the aucient er- 
rors, disguising ttiem under new terras. 

I. Jordano Bruno, Vatinini, and Spinoza, have 
vamped np the nionstrou^s system of ADaximander ; 
and have added only some artful distinctions to impose 
upon weak minds. Spinoza, perceiving clearly that 
thought could not be an elfect of matter, endeavored to 
prevent all objections against the Materialists, by main- 
taining' that extension an^^^ught are properties of the 
I same sub^ance; that the ideas of objects are really 
nothing different from the objects themselves ; that 
c:Kteosion and matter are the same ; that infinite space 
is liie immensity of God, as infinite time is his eternity ; 
and conf^ctjuently that all essences are but difTerent 
forms of the same substance. It must nevertheless be 
granted, that his Atheism does not consist in those er- 
1 rors, since they have all been maintained by philoso- 

^K phcrs who had a siocercabhorreiice of impiety. Spin- 
^H oza's Atheism lies wholly tii this, that he makes the 
^^ one only substanci-, for which he contends, to act with- 
out kno'v\ ledge or design.. 2. Descartes, Mallebranche, 
Poiret, Leibnitz, Sir Isaac Newton, Dr. Bently, Dr, 
Clarke, Dr. Cheyue, and several philosophers of a gen* 
ius equally subtle and profound, have endeavored to 
refute these errors, and brought arguments to support 
the ancient theology. Besides the proofs which are 

I drown from the effects, they have insisted on others 
drawn from the idea of the fupt cause. They shew 
plainly, that the reasons for believing are infinitely 
stronger than those for doubting ; and that it is absurd 
te deny what we see clearly, because we do not gee- 
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farther. 3. Mr. Hobbes, and some philosophers of 
more faith, Behmen, and several cablistical writers, 
have revived the errors of the Stoics, and pretend that 
extension is the basis of all substances ; that the soul 
differs from the body only as bein^ more subtilized ; 
that a spirit is but a rarefied body, and a body a con* 
densed spirit ; and lastly, that the infinite ' Being, 
though indivisible, is extended by local diffuiyon. 4. 
To conclude, there are some superficial minds, who, not 
being able to look upon truth with a steady view, nor 
to weigh the degrees of ^fUJHIiencey nor to compare the 
force of proofs with that of obj-ections, persuade them- 
selves, that the mind of man is not formed for the know-> 
ledge of truth, run headlong into an universal doubting, 
and fall at^ength into a senseless kind of Pyrrhonism, 
called Egooodsm, where every one fancies himself to be 
the only being that exists. The history of former times 
is like that of our own. Human tmderstanding takes 
almost the same forms in different ages, and loses its 
way in the same labyrinths ; there are periodical dis- 
eases of the mind as well as of the body. 
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PART II. 
Of TflE MYTHOLOGY OF THE PAGANS 



MEN^ left Lo tilt* ligbt of Ibuir reason alone, have 
always lookcl ii|>oii luomlaniiiibysicalevilasasliock- 
tiig {rbcDoiucHou in tbu wurk uf'a Being iariaitel; wise, 
good und powerful. Tu tgapount. for it, tbe philoso- 
pbers have l>ud recoarse tn several bvpptbe^es. liea- 
I son told Dteiu all, tliat what is su|jremely good, could 
never produce auy tiling thxU wan wicked ur mtscrablc. 
From LcocQ tley concluded, that souls are not now 
what tlieyv^erc at firM ; ttiat they are degraded, for 
&ome fault committed by them in a former state; that 
this life in a -^tate of exile and expiation ; and, in a 
word, that all bciugs are to be restored to their propec 
order. Tradition struck in with reason, and tin's tra- 
dition had spread over all nations certain opinions, 
which they held in common, nitli re^rdto the three 
states of lite world, as 1 sliall show in this second part, 
wtiich will be a sort of abridgmeut of tbe traditional 
I doctrine of tlio ancients. 

I begin with tbe mytliology of the Greeks and Ro- 

nans. Alt tlie poets, speaking oftbe golden age, or reign 

I ofSaturn, doscribe it lo iw as an liappy state, in which 

I there were neither calamitii's, nor crimes, nor labor, 

IHV pains, nordiseases, nor dcatli. They represent, 

a tlie coutiary, tbe iron age, at the time when pbys- 

f icol and moral evil first appeared ; then it was that vi- 

1 COS, the eulforiugs, and all maoHcr of evils, came forth 
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of Fddora's box, and overfiowed the face of the cartTi. 
They speak to us of tbe goldtn age rcnewetlj as of a 
time when Astrea was to letiirn u[»)tt carlh ; when 
justice, peace and innocence were to lloiirLsh again 
%vith their original Uwtre ; and when every thing vi'af< 
to be restored to its primitive perfection. In a word, 
they sing on all occasions the exploits of a son of Ju- 
piter, who was t.0 ijuit lus heavenly abode, and live 
among men. They gave him different names, accord- 
ing to hi« diflTcrent functions ; sometimes lie is ApoUo 
figlitiug against Python and the Titans ; sometimes he 
is HcrculcFt, destroying monsters and giants, and purg- 
ing the earth of their enormities and crimes ; one while 
he i.s Mercury, or the messenger of Jove, Hyioi^ about 
every where to execute his decrees ; and nnotlier while 
he is Perseus, delivering Andromeda, or human nature, 
from the monster that rose out of the great deep to de- 
vour her. We is always some son of Jupiter, giving' 
battl«s, and ghinltig victories. I will not insist upon 
these poetical de^riptions, because they may perhaps 
be looked upon i% mere fictions, and a machinery in- 
troduced to embellish a poem, and amuse the mind. — 
.\llcgorical explications are liable to uncertainty and 
mistake ; so that I shall go on directly to represent the 
doctrine of the philosophers, particularly that of Pla- 
to, wliich is the source from whence Plolinns, Proclus, 
and the Platonists of the third century, drew their 
principal notion.':. 

To begin with the dialogue of Pliaido, or of immor- 
tality, and give a short analysis of it. Pha;do gives 
liis friend an account of the condition in which he saw | 
Socrates at the time of his death. ''He qnJlted life. 
says he, with n serene joy, and a noble intrepidity." 
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MEN^ left to tlie Jight of llieir reason alone, have 
always looUcd ii|)oii moral and physical evil as a sliock- 
ing phcnoriiciion in tlieworltufa Beiug inliuitelj' wise, 
good and powerful. To ^t^oiint for it, tbc philoso- 
pliers liave had recomse to steveral hypotheses. lica- 
SDii told LhiMti all, that what is supremely good, could 
never produce any thing that was wicked ur miserable. 
From hence they concluded, that souls are not now 
what they u ere at first; that they are degraded, for 
Mine fault committed by them in a Jbrmer state ; that 
this life ia a state of exib and expiation ; and, in a 
word, that all beings are to be restored to their propes 
order. Tradition struck in with reason, and this tra- 
dition had spread over all nations certain opinions, 
which ihcy held in common, with regard to the three 
states of the world, as I shall shew in this second pari, 
which will be a sort of abridgment of the traditional 
doctrine of tlie ancients. 

1 begin with the mythology of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. All the poets, speaking of tlic golden age, or reign 
ofSaturn, describe it to un a.s an happy state, in which 
there were neither calamities, nor crimes, nor labor, 
nor pains, nordi.seases, nor death. They represent, 
on the contrary, the iron age, at the time when phys- 
ical and tiioral evil first appeared ; then it was that vi- 
ces, the siifferings, and all manner of evils, came forth 
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of Padora's box, and overflowed the face of the eartli. 
They speak to us of the golden age renewed, as of a 
time when Astrea was to return upon earth ; when 
justice, peace and innocence were to ilourish again 
with their original lustre ; and when every thing was 
to be restored to its primitive perfection. In a word, 
they sing on all occasions the exploits of a son of Ju* 
piter, who was to quit his heavenly abode, and live 
among men. They gave him different names, accord- 
ing to his different functions ; sometimes he is Apollo 
fighting against Python aq^^the Titans ; sometimes he 
is Hercules^ destroying monsters and giants, and purg- 
ing the earth of their enormities and crimes ; one while 
he is Mercury, or the messenger of Jove, flying about 
every where to execute his decrees ; and another while 
he is Perseus, delivering Andromeda, or human nature, 
from the monster that rose out of the great deep to de« 
vour her. lie is always some son of Jupiter, giving 
battles, and Ainkig victories. I will not insist u|^n 
these poetical diSpriptions, because they may perhaps 
be looked upon m mere fictions, and a machinery in- 
troduced to embellish a poem, and amuse the mind. — 
Allegorical explications are liable to uncertainty and 
mistake ; so that I shall go on directly to represent the 
doctrine of the philosophers, fiarticularly that of Pla- 
to, which is the source from whence Plotinus, Proclus, 
and, the Platonists of the third century, drew their 
principal notions. 

To begin with the dialogue of Phaedo, or of immor- 
tality, and give a short analysis of it. PhsBdo gives 
his friend an account of the condition in which he saw 
Socrates at the time of his death. ^^He quitted life, 
says he, with a serene joy, and a noble intrepidity." 
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His fi-ieods luking hira the reason of it ; "I hope, nays 
SocratPK in his sosn'er, to be re-uoilefJ to the good and 
perfect gods, aud to be associated with belter men than 
tliose \ leave Ujjon cartli." Wlien Cebes objects to )ilm« 
that H'esoii! vanishes after death like a smoke, ued is 
entirely annihilated, Socrates eets him-«e1f to refute 
eb»t opinion, and endeavors to prove that the soid bad 
a real existence in an happ^y state, before it informed a 
homan body. This doctrine he ascribes to Orpheus. 
"The disciples of Orpheus, says he, called the body 
a prison, because the soul is here in a state of punish- 
ment, till it has expiated the fsmlts that it committed 
inheaveu. Soul*', continued Plato, that arc too much 
{t;iven to bodily pleasures, and are in a manner besotted, 
wander upon earth, and are put into new bodies; Ibr 
all sensuality and passion cause tlie soul to have a 
stronger attachment to the body, make her fancy that 
she is of the same nature, and render her in a manner 
corporeal ; so that she contracts an incapacity of fly- 
ing away into another life. Being oppressed with the 
weight of her impurity and corruptions, sle siuks a- 
i»ain into matter, and becomes thereby disabled to re- 
mount towards the region,** of purity, and attain to s 
re-union with her principle." 

Upon this foundation is built the doctrine of thetrans- 
migration of souls, which Plato represents in tl e second 
Timajus as an allegory, and at other times as a thing 
real, wliere souls that have made themselves unwor- 
thy of tl;e supreme beatitude, sojourn and suffer suc- 
cessively in the bodies of different animals, till at last 
they are purged of their crimes, by ti e pains they un- 
dergo. This hath made some philosophers believe that 
the souls of beasts arc degraded spirits ; a very ancient 
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doetrioe, tind coiumon to all the the Asiatics, from 
\rhom Pythagoras and Plato derived it ; but the po- 
ets had much debased it by their fictions. They sup- 
posed that there was auiinivcrsal and eternal metemp- 
eychosis? that all spirits were subject to it, without 
ever arriving at any fixed etate. Tlie phJIosojihers, on 
the contrary, beliercd that none but depraved souls 
were de!<tined to stich a transmigration, and that it 
would one day be at nn end, when they were purified 
from their crimes. 

The Pythagoreans and Fjatonists, not being able 
lo persnade themselves that the brutes were absolutely 
infiousible of pleasnTe and pain, for that matter wag 
capable of sensation and consciousne&s, or that the 
divine justice could inllict sufTerings on itUelligences 
that had never offended, thought the doctrine of trans- 
migration less absurd thao that of mure machines, 
material souls, or pure intelligences, formed only to 
animate the bodies of beasts. 

The first of these opinions is altogether contrary to 
experience : and though we may by general and in- 
genious hypotheses throw a mist before our eyes, yet 
wlienever we examine nicely into all appearances of 
sensation disccmable in Ijeasts, we can never seriously 
donbt of it. I do not say tht; appearances^ of reflection, 
but of sensation ; I ara not unaware, that in our onin 
bodies we have frequent motions of which «e are not 
conscious, and which nevertheless seem to be the effect 
of tlie mo«t exact and geometrical reasoning. I speak 

I therefore of the marks of pleasure and pain which wa 
observe in the brutes ; and I think that we can have 
00 pretence to reject such evidence, unless it he that 
we do not feel what hap|)ens to them; but then, for 
_: 
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Uie same reason, tre might belic^'c, that all other me!n I 
are niac)iine-«. Tbi: secoud opiniou, wbioh is that of 
iiin>l«niU souls, tield b}i the Peripatetica, ternJs to destroy 
all ttie proofsol'tbciiamuttirialit^'ofour spirits. If mat- 
ter be capable of sensalion. it may likewise be capable 
of reflectiog upon its own fiensations, and tlie Alateria]- 
istswill gajutiieir point. The third opinion deslrojs 
all our soundest uotions of the Deity, by supposing that 
God cat) create beings which shall be immediately uq- 
happy, without any previous demerit oh tb^ir part, de- 
grade pure intelligences without any reaRoo, and whea 
titey for a while have acted in mortak bodies, a part 
much below the diguity of their nature, reduce them 
again to nothing. 

I will venture to say, that the doctrine of traosmi- 
gration is less repugnant, uot only to reason and expe- 
rience, but hkewise to religion, titan cither of the other 
three. We see in the sacred oracles, that impure spir- 
its may desire sometimes to enter into the bodies of the 
vilest animals. AAet all, a true philosopher will be 
pnidenlly sceptical with regard to all uncertain con- 
jectures. The only use which I would make of what 
has been above advanced, is to shew the incredulous, 
that they say nothing to tlie purpose against us, wbea 
they maintain that oursoulsdie like those of the brutes ; 
and farther, that the fictions of the ancients, how ab- 
surd soever they at first appear, are often more defensi- 
ble than the systems of the moderns, which are so much 
admired for a depth of penetration. 

To return to Plato. " Pure souls, adds he in his 
Phsecin, that have exerted themselves here below to gel 
the belter of all corruption, and free themselves from 
(he impurities of their terrestrial prison, retire after 
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death into an invisible place, unknown to us, where the 
pute unites with the pure, the good cleaves to bis like, 
and our immortal essence is united to the divine." He 
calls this place the first earth, where souls made their 
abode before their degradation. ^^ The earth, says he, 
is immense ; we know, and we inhabit, only a small 
comer of it ; that eternal earth the ancient abode of 
souls, is placed in the pure regions of heaven, where 
the stars are seated. We that live in this low abyss, 
are apt enough to fancy that we are in a high place, 
and we call the air, the heavens ; j ust like a man that 
from the bottom of the sea should view the sun and 
stars through the water, and fancy the ocean to be the 
firmament itself. But if we had wings to mount on 
high, we should see that there is the true heaven, the 
true light, and the true earth. As in the sea every 
thing is altered and disfigured by the salts that abound 
in it ; so in our present earth every thing is deformed, 
corrupted, and in a ruinous condition, if compared with 
the primitive earth." Plato gives afterwards a pom- 
pous description of that ethereal earth, of which ours 
is only a broken crust ^^ He says, that every thing 
there was beautiful, harmonious, and transparent; 
fruits of an exquisite taste grew there naturally ; and it 
was watered with rivers of nectar. They there 
breathedthe light as we here breathe the air, and they 
drank waters which were purer than air itself." This 
notion <^ Plato agrees in a great measure with tliat of 
Descartes, about the nature of the planets ; this modern 
philosopher was of opinion, that they were at first suns, 
which contracted afterwards a thick and opaque crust. 
The same doctrine of Plato is likewise clearly ex- 
plained in his Timseus. There he tells us how Solon, 
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ia his traveb, daeoane*] n itli an Egyptiau pr»cst about 
tho antiqiutjr of tlic world, iU origin, and tUe revolot-klRS 
whicb btuJ ttB|ipCfted in it, according to llie mytliolo^ 
of Uie Oreolu. \J\ion which tlic Egjpliaii priest najps 
tu lijtn, ''O Solon, you Greeks are alwayji chitdroa, 
ttiwlyou never come to an age of maturity: your uu- 
derxtAndinf^ is young, and Ims no true knowledge ofaJi- 
tiquily. There have been npon earth several deUigcMi 
and connagrationx, canned by changes in tlw motion of 
the heavenly bodies. Your history of Pbieton, what- 
ever air it has of a Fable, is uevertliole»s uot without a. 
r&al foundation. We Egyptians have preserved the 
memory of Ltiese fuels iu our monuments and tcmpliss ; 
whereas it in huta very little while that the Greekn have 
luul any knowledge of Ictterii, of the muses and (^ the sci- 
ences." This diKCuurse puts Tima^us upon e.\ plaining to 
Socrates the origin uftbingH, and the primitive staff) of 
the world. " Whatever htut been produced, says he, 
tuut ItL-en prorluced by »omc cawie. It is no easy mat- 
ter to know the nature uf this M>ikor and Fatlier of 
the univert^e ; and though you sliouM discover it, it 
would be impusiiibic for you to make the vulgar com- 
prehend it. This Architect of the world, continues be, 
had a model by which he produced every thing, and 
this nimlel is hiinhelf A« he is good, and what is 
^ood lias not the least tincture of envy, he made all 
things as fiar OS was possible like himself lie made 
tlie world perfcc-l iu the whole of its constitution, per- 
fect too in alt the various parts that com|X>se it, which 
were subject neillicr to diseases, nor to decay of age.- — 
'The Father of alt titbgs, beholding this bcauliiul im- 
' age of himself, took a complacency in his work, and 
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this coni|dAoeDc; raised in ttim a desire orimjiruviti^it 
to a nearer likeness to iU nnodel." 

In the dialogue which bears tlic titie of Politictiiic, 
Pinto, mentioning this ^rimitire ^atc of the world, 
calls it the reiOTi ofSatum.snddeacribcsit iulhis mtin- 
ner. *' God was then the Prince and common Father 
of all ; he governed the world by himself, as he gov- 
erns it now by inferior deities. Rag;e u^d cruelly did 
not then prevail upon earth ; war and sedition were 
Dot so much as known. God himiself took cure of the 
inistcnancc of mankind, and was tliciv Guardian and 
Shepherd. There were no magistrates, no civil poli- 

' cy, as there are now. In those happy days men 
spntng out of the bosom of tlie earthj which produced 

' them of itself, like flowers and trees. The fertile fields 
yielded frnits and corn without tbc labor of tillage. — 
Mankind stood in no neeH of raiment to cover their 
bodies, being troubled with no inclemency of the sea- 
sons ; and they took their rest upon beds of turf of a 
perpetual verdure. Under the reign of Jupiter, Sat- 
WTD, the master of the universe, having quitted as il 
were the reins of his empire, hid himself in an inacces- 
sible retreat. The inferior gods who governed under 
him, retired likewise ; the very foundations of the 
world wete shaken by motions contrary to its principle 
and its end, and it lost its beauty and its lustre. — 
Then it was that good and evil were blended together. 
But in the end, lest the world should be plunged in an 
eternal abyss ©f confusion, God, the Author of tite 
primitive order, will appear again, -and resume the 
reins of empire. Then he will change, amend, em- 
b«Uish, and restore the whole frame of nature, and 
put an cjid to decay of age, to diseases and de-.th." 
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In tlie dialo^c under ihe lille of Plia^drus, Plato 
more distinctty unfolds tiic secret causes of moral eyil, 
which brought in physical evil. " There are in eveVy 
oneofns.saya he, tivo principal springs of action ; the 
desire of pleasure, and the love of virtue, which are 
the wings of the soul. When these wings are parted, 
when the love of [iltasnre and the love of virtue carry 
MS coutmry ways, then souls full down into mortal bod- 
ies." Let us see here liis notion of the pleasures 
which spirits taste in hearen, and of the manner how 
souls fell from the happy state which they enjoyed 
there. " The great Jupiter, says he, animating his 
winged chariot, marches first, followed by all the infe- 
rior gods and genii ; thus they traverse the heavens, 
admiring the infinite wonders .thereof. But when 
ihcy go up to the great banquet, they raise themselves 
(0 the top of heaven, and mount above the spheres.-^ 
None of our poets ever yet SMug or can sing, that .su- 
per-celestial place. Jt is there that souls contemplate, 
with the eyes of the understanding, the truly exist- 
ing Essence, which has neither color nor figure, nor 
istheobject of any sense, but is purely intelligible.— 
There tliey see virtue, truth and justice, not us they 
are here belnw, but as they exist in him ivho is* being 
itself. There they satiate themselves with that sight 
till they are no longer able to bear the glory of it, aad 
then they return baL-k to heaven, where tlw-y feed 
again on nectar and ambrosia. Such is the life of the 
gods. Now, continues Plato, every soul which fol- 
lows God faithfully into tliat super-celestial place, 
preserves itself pure aud without blemish ; but if it 
taltes up with nectar and and>rosia, and does not at- 
tend PD Jijpiter's chariot, to go and contemplate truth. 
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it grows heavy and sluggish, it brieaks its wings, it 
falls upon the earth, and enters into a human body 
more or less vile, according as it has been more or less 
elevated. Souls less degraded than others dwell in 
the bodies of philosophers. The most despicable of 
all animate the bodies of tyrants and evil princes. — 
Their condition shews it after death, and becomes 
more or less happy, according as they have loved vir- 
tue or vice, in their life-time. After ten thousand 
years, souls will be re-united to their origin, During 
that space of time their wings grow again and are re- 
newed." 

Such was the doctrine which Plato opposed to the 
profane sect of Democritus and Epicurus, who denied 
an eternal providence, on account of the physical and 
moral evil which they saw in the world. This phi- 
losopher gives us a fine description of the universe. — 
He considers it as an immensity filled with free spirits, 
which inhabit and inform innumerable worlds. These 
spirits are qualified to enjoy a double felicity ; the one 
consisting in the contemplation of the divine Essence, 
the other in admiring his works. When souls no long- 
er make their felicity consist in the knowledge of truth, 
and when lower pleasures turn them off from the love of 
the supreme Essence, they are thrown into some pla- 
net, there to undergo expiatory punishments, till they are 
cured by their sufferings. These planets are conse- 
quently, according to Plato's notion, like hospitals or 
places instituted for the cure of distempered intelli- 
gences. Such is the inviolable law established for the 
preservation of order in the celestial spheres. This 
double enjoyment of the heavenly spirits is one of the 
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.jiiblimest ouliuns, of Plato, and shews Uie irAndwfifl 
ilcjith of Ills geoiiHi. 

It WHS the sj-steni adopted by titc heathen philoSo- 
l»heP8, whenever they altcmpted lo explain to o» Ihte 
iM-igin of D%-il : and tliusthoy rcastm, If .souls coirfcl, 
withoQf iotcrDiission, contemplate the divine Essence 
with a direct view, Ihey would be imi»eccahle, the 
sight of tlie supreme s;ood necessarily engaging all the 
love of the will. To explain therefore the fait of spir- 
its, they ure forced to suppose an interval, when the 
soul withdraws from the divine presence, and quits the 
super-celestial abode, in or'Jer to admire tlie beauties 
of nature, and entertain herself with aml-rosia, aa a 
food less delicate, and more suitable to a finite being. 
It is in these inten'als that she becomes false to her 
duty. 

Pythagoras had learned the same doctrine among 
the E^ptians. We have still a very \iiluable moan- 
ment of it left, in the commentary of Hicmcles apoh 
the golden verses ascribed to that philosopher. " As 
onr alienation from Qod, says this author, and the loss 
of the wings which used to raise ns op to heavenly 
things, have thrown ua don-n into this region of death, 
which vi over-run with all manner of evils ; so the 
fitripping ourselves of earthly aHections, and the rcvi*-* 
val of virtues in as, make our wings grow again, and 
raise 113 up to the mansions of life, where true good 
iitobe found without any mixture of evil. The es- 
sence of man being in the middle between beings that 
contemplate God without ceasing, and such as are 
not able to contemplate him at all, he hai< it in his pow. 
er to raise himself up towards the one, or sink down 
towards the other. Tl:e wicked man, says Hicroclea 
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in another place, docs not care that the soul should be 
immortal, forfear tiestiouM liveafter death, only to suf- 
fer punishment But the judges of tl;e shades bulow, 
astheyforni their judgment upon the rules of truth, do 
not decree that the soul xhould extat no loager, but that 
it should be no longer vicious. Their business is to 
correct and cure it, by prescribing punishments for the 
health of nature, just as phyii^icians heal the most in- 
veterate ulcers by incisions. These judges punish the 
crime, in order to extirpate vice. Tliey do not anni- 
hilate the essence of the soul, but bring it back to a true 
and genuine existence, purifying it from all the pas- 
sions that corrupt it. And therefore when we have 
sinned, we should be glad to embrace the punishment, 
as the only remedy for vice." 

It is, therefore, evidently the doctrine of the most fa- 
mous Greek philosophers : 1. That souIk had apre- 
existence in heaven. 2. That the Jupiter, who march- 
ed at the head of souls before the loss of their wings, is 
distinct from the supreme Essence, and is very like 
the Mythras of the Persians, and the Orus of the E- 
gyptians. 3. That souls lost their wings, and were 
thrust down into mortal bodies, because, that instead 
of following Jupiter's chariot, they gave themselves 
too much up to the enjoyment of lower pleasures. 4. 
That at the end of a certain period of lime, the wings 
of the soul shall grow again, and Saturn shall resume 
the reins of his empire in order to restore the universe 
to its original splendor. 

Let us now examine the Egyptian mythology, the 

source from whence that of the Greeks was derived. 

I shall not offer to maintain the mystical explications 

that Kircher gives of the famous tt^le oflsis, and o( 
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the obelisks ttiat are to be seen at Rome. I confine my- 
self to Plutarch, wlio las preserved us an admirable 
monnmcnlofllial mythology. To represent it iit Us 
real beauties, it will be proper to give a short and clear 
analyi? of I'i» treatise of Ikjs and Osiris, which is a let- 
ter written to Clea, jirieste&s of Isis. " The Egj-ptian 
njjthology, says Plutarch, has two senses ; the one sa- 
cred and sublime, tlie other sensible and palpable. It 
is for tlii.s reason that the Egyptians put sphynxes before 
thedoor of their temples ; rfe-si^ning thereby to signify 
to us that their theology contains the secrets of wisdom 
under enigmatical words. This isaUothe sense of lire 
in.'«criptiou upon a statue ofPallas or lais, at Sais, lam 
all tfint is, hasheen, and shall be. and no murtalhas ever 
yet removed ihp leil that ewers we. He afterwards re- 
lates tl e Egyptian fable of Isis and OsiriR. They were 
both born of R'lea and the sun ; whilst they were stil! 
in their mother's womb, they jointly engendered the 
god Onis, the living image of tlieir substance, Ty- 
phon was not born, but Imnst violently through tlie ribs 
of Rhea. He afterwards revolted against Osiris, filled 
the universe with his rage and violence, tore tbe body of 
his brother in pieces, mangled his limbs, and scattered 
them about. Ever since that time, Isis goes wander- 
ing about the earth, to gather up the scattered limbs of 
her brothor anil husband. The eternal and immortal 
eoul of Osiris led his »on Orus to tlie shades below, 
where he gave him instniclions how to fight, aud to 
vanquish Typhon. Orus returned upon earth, fotight 
and defeated Typhon, but did not kill him ; he only- 
boa nd liim, aud took 4way his power of doing mis- 
chief. Tile wicked one made his escape afterwards, 
and was going to throw all again into disorder. But 
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Orus fought him in two bloody battles, and destroyed 
him entirely. Plutarch goes on thus. Whoever ap- 
plietb these allegories to the divine nature, ever bles- 
ed and immortal, deserves to be treated v^ith contempt. 
We must not, however, believe that they are mere fa- 
bles without any meaning, like those of the poets. 
They represent to us things that realty happened. It 
would be likewise a dangerous error, and manifest im- 
piety, to interpret what is said of the gods, as Eveme- 
rusthe Messenian did, and apply it to the ancient kings 
and great generals. This would in the end serve to 
destroy religion, aud estrange men from the Deity. 
There are others, adds he, much juster in their notions, 
who have wrote, that whatever is related of Typhon, 
Osiris, Isis and Orus, must be understood of genii aud 
demons. This was the opinion of Pytliagoras, Plato, 
Xenocrates and Chrysippus, who followed the ancient 
theologists in this notion. All those great men main- 
tained that these genii were very powerful, and far su- 
perior to mortals ; that they did not, however, partake 
of the Deity in a pure and simple manner, but were 
composed ofa spiritual and corporeal nature, and were 
continually capable of pleasures and pains, passions and 
changes ; for there are virtues and vices among the ge- 
nii, as well as amon^ men. Hence come the fables of 
the Greeks concerning the Titans and Giants, the en- 
gagements of Python against Apollo, and the furies 
and extravagances of Bacchus, with several other fic- 
tions like those of Osiris and Typhon. Hence it is, 
likewise* that Homer speaks of good and evil demons. 
Plato calls the first tutelary deities, because they are 
mediators between the Deity and men, carry up the 
prayers of mortals to heaven, and bring us from thence 
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the kno^vlcdge and reTclation of secret and Aiture 
things. Kmpedocles, coatiiiiies he, says, Ihat the evil 
demons are jiunisiied for the faults they have committed. 
First tlit'^iun precijiitates them into the air ; the air casts 
tliem into the deep sea ; tlie sea vomits them up upon 
the land, and from the earth they are raised at last to 
heaven. Thus are they transported from one place to 
another, till being in the end punished and purified, 
they return to the place adapted to tlieir nature." 
Plutarch, after having tlius given a theological explana- 
tion of the Egyptian allegories, gives like«'ise the phys- 
ical explications of them ; but he rejects them all, and 
rettints to his first doctrine. " Osiris is neither the sun, 
nor the water, nor the earth, nor the heaven , but 
whatever there is in nature well disposed, well regula- 
ted, gooii and perfect, all that is the image of Osiris. 
Typhon is neither aridity, nor the sea ; but whatever is 
hurtful, inconstant and irregular." We must observe, 
thatiii this Egyptian allegory. Osrrjs does not signify, 
as in other pl.ices, the first principle of Deity, the Aga- 
thos of Plato, but the son of Amnion, the Apollo of the 
Greeks, Jupiter the conductor, a god inferior to the su- 
preme Deity. It was an ancient opinion among the 
Pagans and Hebrews, that the Divinity had united 
himself to the first and most perfect production of his 
power. 

Plutarch goes father in another treatise, and explains 
lo us the origin of evil. His reasoning on this occasion 
is equally solid and subtile, and is as follows, " The 
Maker of the world, being perfectly good, formed all 
things at first, as far as was possible, like himself — 
The world at its birth received from him who made it 
ill sorts of good tilings ; whatever it has at present of 
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unhappy and wicked, is an indisposition foreign to its - 
nature. Ood cannot be the cause of evil, because he 
is sovereignly good ; matter cannot be the cause, be-* 
cause it has no active force. But evil comes from a 
third principle, neither so perfect as God, nor so im- ; 
perfect as matter. This third being is intelligent na- 
ture, which hath within itself a source, a principle, and 
a cause at motion." 

I have already shewn that the schools of Pythago- 
ras and Plato asserted liberty of will. The former 
expresses it by that faculty of the soul, whereby it can 
either raise or debase itself ; the other, by the wings 
of the soul, that is the love of virtue, and the love of 
pleasure, which may move different ways. Plutarch 
follows the same principles, and makes liberty con- 
sist in the activity of the soul, by w hicb it is the source 
of its own determinations. 

This opinion, therefore, ought to be looked upon as 
modern ; it is at once both natural and phylosophical. 
The soul can always separate and re-unite, recal and 
compare her ideas, and on this activity depends her 
liberty. We can* always think upon other goods than 
those we are actually thinking of It must be owned 
that the passions, by the strong sensations they excite 
in us, sometimes take up all the capacity of the soul, 
and hinder it from reflecting ; they darken its discern- 
ing faculty, and hurry it on to an assent ; they trans- 
form objects, and place them in a wrong light. But 
strong as they are, they are never invincible ; it is dif- 
ficult indeed, but not impossible, to surmount them ; 
it is always in our power gradually to diminish their 
force and prevent their excess. This is the warfare 
of^an on earth, and this is the triumph of virtue. — 
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The licaibeiis feeling tliis tyranny of (he ]>as»ions, 
wtre convinced by the liglit of nature alono of the ne- 
cessity ofacelestial power to subdue tiiem. Tbey 
always represent viitue lo usas a divine energy de- 
tcendine: fwra hca%"en. They are continually bringiog 
into their poems guardian deities, who inspire, eo- 
liglitCD and strengthen us ; toslicw that heroic virlnes 
can only proceed from the gods. These were the 
principles upon which the wise ancients went, in their 
arguments ugain.^t those notions of futaUty, which are 
aiilte destructive of religiou, inorahty and society. 

To return to the Egyptians. Their doctrine, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, supposes — 1. That the world 
was created v>ithout any physical or moral evil, by a 
Being infiuilely good. 2. That scvemi gcoii abusing 
their liberty, fell into crimes, and thereljy into misery. 

3. That thefH? genii must suffer expiatory punishments, 
till they are puiiHed and restored to their first state. 

4. That the god Orus, tljG sou of Isis and Osiris, and 
wbo fights with the evil principle, is a subordinate 
deity, like Jupiter the conductor the son of Saturn. 

Let us consult next the oiythology of the OrtentaU- 
The nearer we approach the tirst origin of nations, 
the more pure shall we find their theology. " Zo- 
roaster, say% PIntarch. taught there are two treda 
contrary to each otiier in their operations ; llie one 
the author of all the good, the other of all the evil jd 
nature. The good principle he calls Oiomazes, the 
other the demon Ariraanius. He says, that the one 
resembles tight and truth, tiie other darkness and ig.. 
norance. There is likewise a middle god between 
these two, named Mythras, whom the Persians call 
the iutdrcessor or mediator. The magi add, that O- 
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roma2es is bom of the purest light.and Artmanius of 
darkness ; that they contiDually make war upon one 
another^and that Oromazes made six genii, goodness, 
truth, justice, wisdom, plenty and joy; and Arimani« 
us made six others to oppose them, malice, falsehood, 
injustice, folly, want and sadness. Oromazes having 
withdrawn himself to as great a distance from the 
sphere of Arimanius, as the sun i& from the earth, 
beautified the heavens with stars and constellations. 
He created afterwards four and twenty other genii, and 
put them into an egg (by which the ancients mean the 
earth ;) but Arimanius and bis genii broke through this 
shining egg, and immediately evil was blended and 
confounded with gpod. But there will come a time 
appointed by fate, when Arimanius will be entirely 
destroyed and extirpated ; the earth will change its 
form, and become plain and even ; and happy men will 
have only one and the same life, language and govern- 
ment." Theopompus writes also, *'tliat according to 
the doctrine of the magi, these gods must make war 
for nine thousand years, the one destroying the other*s 
work, till at last bell shall be no more. Then men 
shall be happy, and their bodies become transparent. 
The God who made all things, keeps himself conceal- 
ed till that time ; an interval not too long for a God, 
but rather like a moment of sleep." 

We have lost the ancient books of the first Persians ; 
so that in order to judge of their raytholc^y, we must 
have recourse to the Oriental philosophers of our time, 
and see if there be still left among the disciples of Zo- 
roaster, any traces of the ancient doctrine of their 
master* The famous Dr. Hide, a divine of the church 
of Englimd, who had travelled into the £ast^ and per-^ 
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fectly imderstood the language of tbe couutry, ,lias 
translated the followjtig passages out of Sharistboili, 
' anArabian pliilosopher of the fifteenthcentury. "The 
firstmugt did not look upon tlie two principles as oo- 
eternal, but beliuved tliat light was eternal, and that 
darkness was produced in time ; and the origin of this 
evil principle they account for in this manner. Lig-lrt 
can produce nothing but light, and can never be the 
origin of evil ; how then wa-s evil produced ? Light, 
say they, produced several beings, all of them spirit- 
ual, luminous and powerful ; but their chief, whose 
name was Ahrlman or Arinianius, had an evil thought 
contrary to the light. He doubted, and by that doubt- 
ing he became dark. From hence proceeded all evil^ 
dissension, malice, and everything else ofa contrary na- 
ture to tbe light. These two principles made war up- 
on one another, till at last peace was concluded, upon 
condition that the lower world should be in subjection 
to Arimanius for seven thousand years ; after this space 
of time he is to surrender back tbe world to the light." 
Here we see the four notions that [ speak of in the fore- 
going work : 1 . A state before good and evil were 
blended and confounded together. 2. A state after 
they were ao blended and confounded. 3. A state when 
evil shall be entirely destroyed. 4. A middle god be- 
tween the gSod and the evil principle. 

As the doctrine of the Persian magi is a sequel of 
the doctrine of the Indian Brachmans, we must con- 
sult the one to put the other in a clear light. We have 
but few traces left of the aucieut theology of tlie Gym- 
nosophists, yet titose, which Strabo has preserved, sup. 
pose tbe two states of the world that of nature in its 
purity, and that of nature corrupted. When this his-. 
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toriao has described the life aud maimers of the Brach- 
mani, ti€ adds, " Those philosopliers look ii[)oii tlte 
state of men in thisjife to be like that of cliildrcn in 
their mother's womb; death, according to tbeir no* 
ttoo, bein^a birtb to a true and aliap[]y life. TWy 
beheve, tliftt whatever happens to mortals Itere, does 
not deserve the name cither of good or evil. They have 
many notions in common with the Greeks ; and like 
them believe that the world ha«l a beginninij, and will 
have an end , and tliat God who mat'.e it, Aud governs 
it, is every wliere present to bis work." The same au- 
thor goes on in this manner : " Onesecritus being sent 
by Alexander t!ie Great to inform himself of Ihe life, 
manners and doctrine of tliose philosophers, foand a 
Brachraan, named Cajanu-s, who taught him the follow- 
ing principles. Formerly plenty reigned over ail na- 
ture; milk, wino, hortey aud oil, flowed from foun- 
tains ; but men having made an ill use of this felicity, 
Jupiter deprived them of it, and condemned them to 
labor for the sustenance of their lives." 

Id order to form a better judgment of the doctrine of 
tile ancient Gymnosophists, I hiive consulted what lias 
been translated of the Vedara, which is the sacred book 
of the modern Bramins. Tltough its antiquity be not 
perha;>s so great as it is afBrmed to be, yet there is no 
dcayin^ tliat it contains the ancient traditions of those 
people, and of their philosophers. It is plain by this 
book, " that the Bramins acknowledge one sole and fiu- 
prerae God, whom they call Vistnou ; that his first and 
most ancient production was a secondary god named 
Brama, whom the supreme God formed out ofallowrcr 
that floated upon the surface of the great deep before 
the formation of the world: and that Vistnou aflcr- 
49 
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warOs, on occoaot of Braina'ii virtue, gratitude, and fi- 
delity-, gave faim power lo form the universe." Tbej 
believe moreover, " thnt souls nr^ eternal emanations 
from the divine Essence, or at least that thev were pro- 
duced lon^ before the formation of the world ; that tbe^ 
were nriginajly in a state of purity, but having sinned, 
were thrown down into the bodies of men, or of beasts, 
according to their respective demerits ; so that the bo- 
dy, where the soul resides, is a sort of dungeon or pris- 
on." Lastly, they hold, that " after a certaiu nurobcr 
of transmigrations, all souls shall be re-united lo their 
origin, re-admitted into the company of the gods, and 
deified." 

1 should hardly have thought thcKe traditions authen- 
tic, or have brought myseli' to trust to the translators of 
the Vedara, if iV.'va doctrine had uot been perfectly' 
agreeable to that of Pytba^raR, which I gave an ac- 
count of a little before. Tijis philosopher taught the 
Greeks uotl.ing but what ho had learned from tbc 
Gymnosophists, 

The discovery of these uniform and agreeing senti- 
ments in Greece, Egypt, Persia, and the Indies, oiadc 
me desirous to advance farther into the Eaot, and to 
carry luy researches as far as China. I applied myself* 
accordingly to such as understood the language of that 
country, had spent several years in it, and were well 
versed in the original books of that nation. And in tliis 
[joint particularly I have made great use of tlie informa- 
tion I have received from a gentleman of a superior gen- 
ius, who does not care to be mentioned, till he has 
published a large work upon these matters which will 
be of service to religion and do honor to human under- 
standing. In the maaa time he has allowed me to pub- 
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lish the following passages, which he translated him- 
self out of some ancient Chinese books that have been 
brought into Europe, and which may be seen both at 
Paris and at Rome ; so that all who understand the 
language may judge of the faithfulness of the transla- 
tion. The ancient commentaries on the book Yking, 
i. e. the book of Changes, continually speak of a double 
heaven, a primitive and a posterior. The first heaven 
IS there described in the following manner : 

" All things were then in a happy state, every thing 
was beautiful, every thing Was good, all beings were 
perfect in their kind. In this happy age, heaven and 
earth employed tbcir virtues jointly to embellish nature. 
There was no jarring in the elements, no inclemency 
in the air, all things grew without labor ; an universal 
fertility reigned every where. Tlie active and passive 
virtue conspired together, without any effort or opposi- 
tion, to produce and perfect the universe." In the 
books which the Chinese call King or Sacred, wc read 
the following passage: — "Whilst the first state of 
heaven lasted, a pure pleasure and a perfect tranquility 
reigned over all nature. There were neither labor, nor 
pains, nor sorrow, nor crimes. .Nothing made opposi- 
tion to the will of man." The philosophers who stuck 
to these ancient traditions, and particularly Tchou- 
angse, say, " That in the state of the first heaven man 
was united inwardly to the supreme Reason, and that 
outwardly he practised all the works of justice. The 
heart rejoiced in truth, and there was no mixture of 
falsehood ; then the four seasons of the year succeeded 
each other regularly without confusion. There were 
no impetuous winds, nor excessive rains ; the sun and 
the moon, without ever being clouded, furnished alight 
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pure; .ind brighter than at present. The five plaoeU 
V.--\A on tljcir course without any inequality. There wa« 
DothiDg wbich did harm to man, or which suflered 
any hurl from him. An universal amity and harmony 
rp!;^i)r>(t overall nature." 

Oil tlie other hand, the philosopher Hoainautse, 
■*j>enkin)^ of the latter heaven, says, "The pillars of 
heaven were broken ; the earth nas shaken to ite 
very foundations ; the heavens sank lower towards the 
north , the sub, llie moon, and the stars changed their 
motions ; the earth fell to pieces : the %vators inclosed 
x^itliin its bosom burst forth with violence, and mer- 
floived it. Mun rebelling against heaven, the system 
ot the universe was quite diM>rdered ; the sqd was 
eclipsed, the planets altered their couise, and theuoi- 
versa! harmony «'as disturbed." The philosophers 
Wentae and Lietse, who lived long before Hoainantse, 
express IhciDBelves almost io the same terms — " Tlic 
universal fci'titity of nature, say the.<:e ancient authors, 
degenerated into on ugly barrenness ; the plants fa- 
ded, the trees withered away, disconsolate nature re- 
fused to distribute her usual bounty. All creatures 
declared war against one another ; miseries and 
crimes overflowed the face of the earth." All these 
evils arose, says tite book Liki, from man's despising 
the supreme Monnich of the universe. He would 
needs di>tpute about truth and falsehood, and these 
disputes banished the eternal Reason. He llien fixed 
his looks on terrestrial objects, and loved them to ex- 
i-ess ; hence arose the pass-ions ; he became gradual- 
ly transformed inlotlio objects be loved, and the ce- 
lestial reason entirely abandoned him. Such was 
the ori^jinnl source of all crimes, which drew after 
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Ibem all luannor of miseries seat b;y Heaven for Hq 
punisliiiient thereof." 

The same books speak of a time wlien cver^ thing 
is to be restored to itd firet spleniiur, by the comiugof 
a hero called Kiuo Tse, which uignitic-s thepherd aurl 
prince, U> whom they give likewise the names oftht 
most Holy, the universal Teacher and tlie iiiti))i*cme 
Truth. He auswers exactly to the Mytbras of the 
Persians, the Oriis, or second Osiris, of tlie Kgypt- 
iaos, tbe Apollo or Mercury of the Greeks, and the 
Broraa ofthc Indians. 

The Chinese books speak hkewi.*e of the snirering!. 
and conflicts of Kiuu Tse, just as the Persians do of 
the combats of Mytbras, the Egyptians of tlii; murder 
of Osiris, the Tyriaus (^ the death of Adonis, and the 
Greeks of the labors and painful exploits of a sou of 
Jupiter, who came down upon earth to exterminate 
monsters. It looks as if the source of all these allego- 
ries was an ancient tradition common to all nations, 
that the uiiddle god was not to expiate and put an end 
tocrimesbut byhis own grent sufferings. In speaking of 
the death of Adonis in the foregoing tvork, I hare made 
ad\'antage of tliis tradition, to pave the way fur witat 
Daniel says aiterwards to Cyrus concerning the suf- 
lering Messiah. I shall lier» give the reader an ac- 
count of what I Jind in the religion of the Tyrians, and 
io the doctrine of the ancientx, to auUiorise the new 
altegory which is added to the present edition. 1. 
The Tyreans acknowledged one i^uprcmc God, named 
Bel, who i» the same with tlic Jehovnh of the He- 
brews. 2. They held likewise a subordinate god 
wbow they called ThamuKt Adon, Adonin, which sig- 
nilics the Lord 3. Adonix, OKiriN, Apollo and Her- 
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coles are the same. 4. The death of Adoois, killed 
by a boar, is the same with the murder of OBinS, 
slaia by Typbon, or the evil principle. 5. Soletno 
(lays were instituted by the Phenicians to bewail 
the death of Adonis, and to sing praises to him 
as risen from the dead. 6. Some ancient and 
venerable writers among the Christians believed, 
that the fable of Adonis was a corrupution of an od 
tradition concerning the suffering Messiah, and apply 
all llie Tyrian ceremonies to oor mysteries. 7. Ado- 
nis loved Venus, espoused her, and she became the 
mother of the gods. 8. Urania, Astarte, Venus and 
Proserpine, are the same goddess. 9. Some think 
that A.starte is the morning star, Lucifer, or a fallen 
star. 10. According to the doctrine of the ancients, as 
well Pagan asHcbrcw, spirits fell notatouce,batbyde- 
groes,thatis to say, from the fixed stars into the region 
oftliepiatietB.fromtlioplaiietsto thcearth, and from the 
oarth to the infernal regions. For which reason I have 
represented these three different falls of spirits by the 
three names of Astarte, Venus and Proserpine. These 
are the foundations on which I have built the allegory 
of Adonis and Urania, which Amenophis rehearses lo 
Cyrns in the Seventh Book. The only liberty I hare 
taken, is to make Urania represent not the divine Wis- 
dom, but fallen intelligences; as Psyche in Aputeius 
does not represent the soul of tlie world, but souls an- 
failhftil to love. These kinds of metonymy are fre- 
quent in the allegorical and mythological writers. 

We see then that the doctrines of the primitive per- 
fection of nature, its fall, anri its restoration by a di- 
vine hero, are eqally manifest in the mythologies of the 
Greeks, Egyptians, Persians, Indians, and Chinese. 
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Let us now look into the Hebrew mythology. By 
this I mean Rabbinisro, or the philosophy of the Jew- 
ish doctors, and particularly of the Essenes. These 
philosophers asserted, according to the testimony of 
Josepfaus, ^^tbat the literal sense of tho sacred text 
was only an image of hidden truths. They changed > 
says PbUo, the words and precepts of wisdom into al- 
legories, after the custom of their ancestors, who had 
left them several books for their instruction in this sci- 
ence." It was the universal taste of the Orientals to 
make use of corporeal images to represent the proper- 
ties and operations of spirits. 

This symbolical style seems in a great measure au- 
thorised by the sacred writers. The prophet Daniel 
represents God to us under the image of the Ancient of 
Days. The Hebrew mythologists and cabalists, who 
were a succession of the school of tl:e Essenes, took 
occasion from hence to express the divine attributes by 
the members of the body of the Ancient of Days. We 
see this allegory carried to extravagance in the books 
of the Rabbins. They speak there of the dew that 
distilled from the brain of the Ancient of Days, from 
his skull, his hair, his forehead, his eyes, and especial- 
ly from his wonderful beard. These comparisons are 
undoubtedly absurd, and unbecoming the majesty of 
God. But the cabalistical philosophers pretend to 
authorise them by some metaphysical notions. 

The creation, according to them, is a picture of the 
divine perfections. All created beings are consequent- 
ly images'more or less perfect of the supreme Being, 
in proportion as they have more or less conformity with 
tiieir original. Hence it follows, that all creatures are 
in soma respect like one anoUier, and that roan, or the 
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microcosm, hax a resemblance of the great wotld or 

macrocoaru ; the material world, of the intelligiblil 
world ; and the intelligible norld, of the archetype, 
which i« God. Such are the principle* ujron which 
the allegorical expressio^is of thecabalists are founded 
If we strip t!ieir mythology of this mysterious language, 
we Bhall liud in it sublime notions, very tike those we 
have before admired in the heathen {ihiiosophers, 1 
sba>i mention four, which are clearly enough expressed 
iu tlie works of the Rabbin Irira, Mosclicch and Jitzack, 
which Rittaagelins has tramtlated in his Cabala Denu- 
dala. 

I. " All Kpiritiial suhstaaces. attgels, human souls, 
and even the bouI of tiie Messiah, fvere created fron) 
the beginning of the world ; and con»e«iueiitly our Hnit 
parent, of whom Mosex speaks, represeotfi. not an in- 
dividual person, but all mnitkind governed by one sole 
head. In tliat primitive state every th.ing wat* glori- 
ous and perfect ; there was nothing io the universe 
thatsoftercd, because there was nosuch thing as crime. 
Nature was a real and a spotless image of the divine 
perfections." This answers to the reign of A.mmon, 
Oromazes and Saturn. 2. " The soul of tiie Messiah, 
by his perseverance in the divine love, came to a strict 
union with the pure Godhead, and was deservedly ad- 
vanced to be the King, the Head and Guide of all spir- 
its.'' This notion hassome resemblance of those tvbich 
the Persians had of Mylhras, the Egyptians of Osiris 
and Oriis, and the Greeks of Jupiter the guide, who led 
souls into the super celestial abode. 3. " The virtue, 
perfection and beatitude of spirits, or zephirots, consist- 
ed in continually receiving and rendering back the rays 
which (lowed from t>ie inRnite centre, that so there 
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might be an eternal circulation'of light and* happiness in 
all spirits. Two sorts of zephirots (ailed in the observ- 
ance of ttiis eternal Iaw« 

The cherubims, who were of a superior order, did 
not render back this light, but kept it within themselves^ 
swelled, and became like vessels that are too fi\)l ; at 
last they burst in pieces, and their sphere was changed 
into a gloomy chaos. The Ischims, who were of an in- 
ferior order, shut their eyes against tbis light, turning 
themselves towards sensible objects ; they forgot the 
supreme beatitude of tbeir nature, and took up with 
the enjoyment of created pleasures. They fell thereby 
into mortal bodies. 4. Souls pass through several rev- 
olutions, before they return to their primitive state : but 
after the coming of the Messiah, all spirits w411 be re- 
stored to order, and to the happiness which they enjoy- 
ed before the sin of our first parent/' I shall now leave 
the reader to judge whether these four notions have not 
a great resemblance of those which we have found in 
China, Persia, Egypt and Greece, and whether I have 
;iot had sufficient authority to give the four mythologi- 
cal pictures which are in the foregoing work. 

In all these systems we see that the ancient philoso- 
pl ers, in order to refute the objections of the impious 
eoncernmg the origin and duration of evil, adopted th6 
doctrine of the pre-existence of souls, and their final 
restoration. Several fathers of the church have main- 
tained the first opinion, as the only philosophical way of 
explaining original sin ; and Origen made use €i the 
latter, to oppose the libertines of his time. It is far 
from my intention to defend these two opinions ; all the 
use I would make of them is to shcwt that reason alone 
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furuiiiUes argiime uts eufficiont in confbunfi sucli philos- 
ophers as refuge to believe, unless they can comprehend. 

It is for this reason thiit ! make Daniel speak a Hjf- 
ferciit Ianguag;e from ricaziir. Tie pro|>l;et advises 
Cjrus to lay aside all relinetl speculations, and to leave 
toGodtheoare of jnstifying' the ineoiaprehensible step? 
of Ills providvQcc : he pluuges him again in an obscurity 
more wbolesonne, and more suitable to human weak- 
ness, than all the conjectures of j>Iiilosopllert( ; he re- 
duces what ne arc to believe ou this subject to these 
four principal truths. 

1. God beioff infinitely good, cannot produce wick- 
ed and miserable beings ; and therefore the moral and 
physical evil, which no see in the universe, must come 
from the abuse Uiat men make of their liberty. 2. Hu- 
man nature is fallen from the first purity in which it 
was created ; and this mortal life is a state of trial, ia 
which souls are cured of their corruption^ and merit a 
happy immortality by their virtue. 3. God united him- 
self to human nature, iu order to expiate moral evil by 
Ills sacrifice. The Messiah will come at last in his glu' 
ry to destroy physical evil, and renew the face of the 
earth. 4. The.se truths have been transmitted to us 
from age to age, from the lime of the deluge till now, 
by ail universal tradition ; other nations have obscui'- 
ed and altered this tradition by tlicir fables ; it liajt been 
presened in its purity no where but iu t!ie holy scrip- 
tures, tlie authority of «hich cannot be disputed wjtU 
any shadow of reason. 

It is a common notion, tliat all the footsteps of nat- 
ural and revealed religion, which wu sec in the hea- 
then poets and pliilosopl]er.s, are originally owing to 
their having read the books of Moses ; but it is impossi- 
ble to answer the objections which are made against 
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this opinion. The Jews and their books were too 
long concealed in a corner of the earth, to be reasona- 
bly thought the primitive light of the Gentiles. Wc 
must go father back, even to the deluge. It is sur- 
prising that those, who are convinced of the authority 
of the sacred books, have not made advantage of this 
system, to prove the truth of the Mosaic history con- 
cerning the origin of the world, the universal deluge, 
and the re-peopling of the earth by Noah. It is hard 
to account for that uniformity of sentiments which we 
find in the religions of all nations, otherwise than by 
the doctrine which I have put in the mouth of 
Daniel. 

As the four great principles which I have mentioned 
are the foundation of our religion, my design was to do 
homage to it, by endeavoring to defend them against 
tlie vain cavils of audacious critics, and the supersti- 
tious prejudices of weak minds. One of the chief 
sources of modern incredulity, is the false notion which 
impious men have entertained of Christianity. Nor, 
indeed, can we think it strange, if, while the Christian 
mysteries are represented in a wrong light, tlie prin- 
ciples of religion confounded with the abuses of those 
principles, and scholastic expositions with doctrines of 
faith, the miracles should pass for imposture, and the 
facts for fables. If we would engage those, who in 
simplicity of heart seek after truth, to listen to the 
proofs of revealed religion, we must begin by shewing 
them that its doctrines are worthy of God ; and thin 
has been my aim throughout the foregoing work. — 
Whether I have succeeded or not, my intention wom 
upright ; and I shall not repine at the imperfection of 
this attempt, if I may have given occasion to any 
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person of more learning and depth to recommend 
that philosophy, which teaches never to employ the 
imagination but as the servant of reason, to direct all 
improvements (^ the understaigiding to the purificaf- 
tion of the heart, and, avoiding all ostentatious parade 
of the sciences, to make use; of them only to discover 
the beauties of eternal truth to those who are capa- 
t)le of being enamored with them. 



A LETTER, 

finmt M. Freret, Member of Ae Academy oflnscrip^ 
tioM at Pom J to tfie Authoty concerning the Chronol* 
ogy of his Work. 

SIR, 

THERE have, perhaps, been more different 
systems formed, to settle the history of Cyrus, and the 
chronology of the kings of Babylon, than for any oth- 
er part of ancient story. But these hypotheses are 
all so defective, and so ill connected with contempo- 
rary events, that we are stopped almost at every step 
by the contradictions and inconsistencies we meet with 
in them. This every man's experience shews him to 
be true, who reads the writings of Scaliger, Petau, 
Usher^ Marsham, the bishop of Meaux, and Pri- 
deaux. 

But in your work you have wisely avoided these dif- 
ficulties, and have hit upon the best method of recon- 
ciling the contradictory accounts which Herodotus^ 
Ctesias, Xenophon, and other ancient writers, give 
us of Cyrus. You have preserved this prince's war 
with his grandfather, Astyages ; a war which the an-» 
cients allow to be certain, and which Xenophon him- . 
self acknowledges in his retreat of the ten thousand ; 
he suppresses this fact in his Cyropedia, only to avoid 
throwing a blemish on Cyrus's character, by a war 
which he thought contrary to natural duty : Prideaux, 
has likewise thought fit to suppress it. Marsham has 
invented a mere romance, and supposes that there 
were two different kingdoms of the Medes, which 
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were at Itt- same lime governed b_v two Aslyages's, one 
tile gratidfiillicr and the otliec the enemy of Cyrus. — 
Tlie iiiethoil you hrtve taken is more simple, anil more 
agreeable to nncicnt litory ; you liave j)uved the w&y 
for this war, and contlucled it in such a manner, tlial 
it docs in no wise stain tlie character of -your hero. 

The omiRsioii of so considerable an event led Xcno- 
phod into two nnaohronisins, in urder to find ennjloy- 
nient for Cyrus in his younger years. This author 
antedates ttie takirij,' of Sardis tvventyfive years, 
and that of Babylon twenty-eigfit, As this historian 
had nothing iti view but military virtues, and the qual- 
ities of a tine patriot, whereby to form his hero, his 
scheme did not. furnish him w itii the same materials to 
811 up Cyrus's youth n.s yours does. He had no Ihoughtst 
of itistillino; into his mind such prhiciples, as would 
most effectually secure him from the flangerswhicli be- 
set tlie virtne of princes, or of guarding him before- 
hand a;?ainst the corruption of false politics, and false 
philosophy, which are, in their consequences, equal- 
ly fatal to society. Xenophon, having been educated 
in Greece, was acquainted only with the kingdoms of 
Sparla and Macedon, whose kings were, properly 
speaking, nothing more than the chief persons in their 
State ; and the magistrates were rather their colleagaei* 
than their ministers, lie had no notion of the abases 
ordes|wtic power, and therefore could have no thoughts 
of prevetitinir Ihem : wtierca« your design being In 
(brra a king, rather tlian a conqueror, a prince better 
qualified to make his people happy under his govern- 
ment than to force them to submit to his laws ; you are 
thereby enabled lo give Cyrus full employment in hh 
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youtli, by making him travel, and that very consistent- 
ly with true chronology. 

Cyrus died the 218th year of Nabonassar, and 530 
years before the Christian era,, which I shall not lose 
time in proving, because acknowledged by all chronol* 
ogers. This prince was then seventy years of age, ac- 
cording to DinoQ., tlie author of a celebrated history 
of Persia. He was therefore born in the 148th year 
of Nabonassar, 600 or 599 years before Christ. He 
had reigned, according to the astronomical canon, nine 
years at Babylon. This city was therefore taken in the 
sixty-first year of his age, the 209th of Nabonassar, 
and the 539th before Christ. 

Sardis was taken, according to Sosicrates in Dio- 
genes Laertius, and according to Sulinus, in the foufth 
year of the 58th Olympiad ; but according to Eusebius, 
in the first year of that Olympiad ; and consequently, 
either in the 545th or 548th year before Christ, and the 
fifty-second or fifty-fifth year of Cyrus's life. He reign- 
ed thirty years over the Medes and Persians, according 
to Herodotus and Ctesias, and he was forty years old. 
according to Dinon, when he mounted the throne; 
which fixes the l9eginning of l)is reign to the 188tli year 
of Nabonassar, the first year of the 55th Olympiad, and 
the 560th year before Christ. Eusebius tells us, that 
all chronologists agreed in placing the beginning of Cy- 
rus's reign over the Medes and, Persians in this year of 
the 55th Olympiad. But historians have neither told 
us liow many years Cyrus's war with the Medes lasted, 
nor any particulars of what happened in the first forty 
years of his life ; you arc therefore at lull liberty to fill 
up this space with whatever you judge most pro|>«r to 
your design; and your chronology i^^notonly agreeable 
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tothat of tb6 Greeks and Pen)ian<i, but likewise to that 
ofthe Babylonians. 

Xunoplion indeed lias cbanpfed all thi<t chronology. 
ArcoitlitiK: to him, Cyrus went to the court of Medta al 
iwi'ke years, stayed there four years, returned in hiN 
rtijtteenlh year, entered into the cinss of the «p,C,i. or 
young men, in his seventeentb, and coDtitiued in it ten 
years. To which he adds, that Astyaeea died in tliis 
iutei-val, but this is not true , for that prince reigned 
till lie was conquered by Cynm in the year 560, and 
did (lot die till some years after. You have therefore 
done wet! in not following Xenophon. According to 
him, Cyrus entered Media at the head of ttiree hundred 
thousand men when he was twenty-eight years of age ; 
suVlued the .Armenians at twenty-nine ; marched 
i^inst the Lyditius and took Sardls at tlJrt; ; and 
made liimself master of Babylon at thirty-three, about 
(he year .167. This is tl'e l~9th year of Nabonassar, 
and the 36th of Nabuchodonosor, who reigned seven 
years after it ; these seven years added to the twenty- 
one years of the four kings who reigned iiv Babylon af- 
ter him, make the twenty-eight years of the anachron- 
ism above-mentioned. The rest of Xefiophon's chroDoI- 
ogj' IS of no importance to your work. He does not 
determine the time of the death either of Mandane 
orCambyses, and you are, therefore, entirely at liberty 
to place these events as will best suit with your plan. 

The city of Tyre was not taken till the 19th year of 
Nabuchodonosor, after a thirteen years siege, which 
began the seventh of tl-at prince's reign, according to 
the Phcnician annals which Josephus bad read, fn the 
year Jerusalem was taken, which wastlie eighteenth of 
Vabucliodonosor, the prophet Rzekiel threatens Tyre 
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with a|)|)roacliing ruin ; it therefore was not taken at 
that time ; Cyrus was ihea fifteen years of age ; Now, 
as liis travels are all placed between tbu 28th and 32d 
year of his age, and as he does not go to Tyre till after 
bis travels in Greece, you ure giiilty of no anacbronism 
in this particular ; moreover, wliat yon retato of the 
bistury of this city, sufHcieiitiy HIU up the tiflcen or 
fixteeo years, from the time ol' its being contpiered by 
the Babylonians. 

We have no where any express (lassage, whereby to 
6x the time of Nabnchodonosor's madn&is ; that he waa 
mad, is certain from Daniel, and it is very probable it 
happened towards the end of his \iCe ; my reanons for it 
are these : Jehoiachin was carried into captivity in the 
eighth yearof Nabuchodoaosor's reign overjndea, and 
the fourth of his rei)^ in Babylon ; that is, the I48tb 
year of NabonaRRar, 600 years before Christ, and the 
year Cyrus was born. We are told in Jeremiah, and 
in the second book of Kin^rs, that in the 37th year of 
Jehoiachin's cafttivity. Kvilmerodach ascended iho 
throne of Babylon, took Jehoiachin out of prison, ad- 
mitted him to his o^vn table, and heaped many honors 
upon him; this was the 184tbyearof Nabonaiwar, the 
66iti\ before Chri^, and the 37tli of Cyrus's age ; at 
which time Nabuchodonoaor waR yet alive, since ho 
did not die till the 186tb of Nabonassar, 562 yearn Ite- 
forc Christ, and the 39th of C^tus ; Cvilmerodach 
therefore did not only mount the throne in hiii father's 
life-time, but he governed witlioutconsuUuig hitn, and 
with so Jittle dependence upon him, ns not to ll-ur pro- 
voking him by taking quite different nieaxures from hu, 
and heaping honor* on ft prince whom hUfallier had 
all along kepi in fetters, BeroAui makeii the prince, 
51 
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whom Ito cnlU Bvilmcrodach, lu liavc rcigiidd ion yean; 

\ ttie astronomical canon allows him liiit two, and calU 
him llovarorlftni ; tl<e scripture |>lace8 bim apon tlte 
tliroiic Ihiec yisars before tbe doatli of Itis f»ther. 

All tticscditliciiltios will vaui^b, if -.'C su|i|)ose tliat 
KHbucitOUonosor's niadue&r> bti^au cigbt \ears before 
bUHcatli, and that tiia son Evilniorodach was from 

r Lltat time lortked upon as king, jflaccd himself at the 
head of atiair.'«, and governed ti.e emjiirc witbhig fath- 
er's ministers ; tliese eight ^cars, joined ivith the two 

I he reigned alone after his father's deut.'', make np the 

I ten years of Berosus ; the boly scriiitorci^ begin bia 

I icctgii htter, doubtless from the time tiiat he removed 

I the ministers vvl o made biui uneasy, which did not 
liappci) till the third year before tlie death of Nabu- 

I cbodonosor. This prince's madness continued but 
seven years ; after that time Le recovered his i^^oses, 
re-«KSUu)ed the government, and published an edict 
in favor of the Jews, which ir related in Daniel : his 

» name had all along been made use of in the public 
acts, and for IhU reason L<ie astronomical canon malce« 
biA ^)>n llovarodam to have reigned but two years ; 

\ thin canon was drawn up from the public actR. Nab- 
achMlonosor'!) madness mast have produced great 

I revolutions in the court of Babylon, and we may form 
an idea of them from what piissed in the comt of 

' France dtiriog that of Charles VI. when the manage- 
ment of aH'airs was one wtiile lodged in the hands of 
thetfueen. Fomelimi-R in tliose of her children, and at 
other limcR in tho.ue of the great lords and piioces of 
the blood. Upon Ihin su)<|>ositiont which is both ea- 
sy and necessary, Nabucbodoiioser's niadneKM would 
have, happened iu the HSth year of Naboaassar, (be 
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569th before Christ, and 32d of Cyrus's age ; this 
prince must have been informed of that event, for it 
was of great importance to him to know it ; it is not 
to be doubted but it had its infiuehce in the war of the 
Medes and Persians. The kings of Babylon were 
allied to those of the Medes ; Nabuchodonosor had 
married a daughter of Astyages ; the Babylonian* 
would have taken some part in this war, had it not 
been for the weakness of their government, occasioned 
by the king's madness, and for the divisions which 
prevailed at court among the different parties that 
contended for the direction of affairs. Nay, it is prob- 
able that queen Amytis endeavored to reconcile the 
Medes and Persians; because, independently of the 
ties of blood, it was against her interest to have either 
of those nations subdue the other. The sight of so 
famoas a conquorer, reduced to so deplorable a condi- 
tion, must have been a very proper spectacle for the 
instruction of Cyrus, and you had great reason not to 
neglect it. He returned from his travels, according to 
your chronology, about the 22d year of his age, after 
Nabuchodonosor's madness had already seized hia).-— - 
Cyrus spent near seven years in Persia, governing un- 
der bis father ; during which time all the intrigues 
between Cyaxares and Soranes were carried on. — 
Cambyses made war with the Medes, and Astyages 
died; after which Cyrus went to Babylon, to negoci- 
ate affairs with Amytis, a little before Nahurliodono- 
sor's madness left him ; this time was judiciou:^]y cho* 
sen to make the sight more affecting and instrucli\e. 

Your chronology with regard to political affairs, and 

the revolutions which happenedin Cyrus's lime,ist'!ei'e- 

fore perfectly agreeableto thatofthe Greeks, Babyloni- 
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ans and Hebrews ; let us now enquire wtiether the gtewX 
men, wlmro yoa make Cyrus to have seen in his trav- 
els, were his colemporarieR ; you may indeed bo al- 
lowed a greater liberty in this casetbaii in the former. 

[ Yon knoiv how the ancients contradict one auotlier 

' with regard to the time when Zoroaster lived ; wbiob 
doubtless proceeds from hence, that the name of Zo- 
roaster was given to all those who. at dtfl'crent times, 
reformed the religion of the magi. The last of these 

' was the most famous, and is the only one who is known 
by thatuADie, or by the name of Znrdoiii^cht, in the 

' East. Pridcaux makes him contemporary with Cam- 
byntes auil Darius the sou of Hysta8pe:<, but it is 
very probablo lie lived some time before them. The 

' Orientals, as may be seen in Dr. Hyde's work, make 
him to have liveed under Gustaspes or Hystaspes, the 
father of Aarba, who is the first Darius according to 
the Greeks. This Gustaspes was older than Cyrus, 
and may have been the same person whom you 
make his governor : whence it necessarily follows, 
that Uic reformation of the religion of the magi must 
have bceu made during bis reign, and that Zoroas- 
aiititr lived at that lime. The rtTorraation made by- 
Darius supposes that the magi had assumed to them- 
selves very greataulhority which he took away from 
tliem. Ho likewise corrupted the purity of Zoroas- 
ter's religion, by a mixture of foreign idolatry. Id 
his r('ii;n the worship of Anaitis was first brought to- 

I to Persia, contrary to the liypothesis of Dr. Pridcaux . 
Yottr -scheme is more agreeable to the course of the 
history, and to those facts which are common to the 
Greelw/ Persians, and Arabian writers. 
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Cyrus may have ' married Cassandana at eighteen 
years of age, and hav& lived with her nine or ten years ; 
so that he may have travelled into Egypt about the 
twenty-ninth year of his age. Your chronology agrees 
exactly with the age of Amasis. All chronologists 
concur in fixing the end of his reign to the year before 
Cambyses's expedition, that is, about the 525th year 
before Christ, and the 63d Olympiad. Herodotus 
makes his reign to have lasted forty-four years ; and 
consequently places the beginning of it in ti>e 569th 
year before Christ, and the 32d Olympiad, and about 
the 30th year of Cyrus. Diodorus indeed, who makes 
Amasis to have reigned fifty-five years, supposes that 
he ascended the throne in the 579th or 580th year be- 
fore Christ, and the 20th year of Cyrus's age. But 
these two opinions are easily reconciled. Herodotus 
begins Amasis's reign at the end of the revolution 
which placed him on the throne, and Diodorus at the 
beginning of bis revolt. 

Apries must have lived bat a little time after the ta- 
king of Jerusalem, since the prophet Jeremiah foretels 
his death under the name cS Pharaoh Hophra, as 
what was soon to happen. Jerusalem was taken in 
the year 589 before Christ, and the 63d before Ama- 
sis' death, which shews that the troubles in Egypt 
were already begun. According to your system, Am- 
asis governed all Egypt in tranquility when Cyrus went 
thither, and Apries had already been dead several 
years ; which is agreeable both to profane and sacred 
history, Cyrus being between twenty-eight and thirty 
years of age when he travelled. 

The Greek chronology indeed will not be so easily 
reconciled to your^, but the anachronism will not ex* 
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Iceed twttlveor ftfurteen.years. Cbilo nast nccording 
I to Hertnippoji, as cpioted by Diogenes Lnortius, ad- 
I vanceti in age at tlie fime or the 52d Olym|>iad. This 
' OljDi)iiud began in tlic 57i}d year before Cliiist, and 
ended in tlie 57th Olympiad, which wan the 30tli of 

ICyru5. This wns before fajs Ephorate, wliich Para- 
phyla places in the o6th Olympiad ; bnt this passage 
ii ^anifeiitly corrapted. The anonymoug author of 
the chronolo;iy of the Olympiads fixes the time of tlie 
magiKlrncy of Chilo to tliat of the archbishop of the 
Enthydt-utes at Athens, that is, to the 81st year before 
Xerxes [mssuge into Asia, according to the ctironok>- 
gyof the Anindelian marbles. This was the 561 i^t 
year before Chri»<t, anrl tbe 38th of Cyrns, wtiicb 
ogrces perfectly well with your chronofogv, for Cyms 
might imve .seen Chilo eiglityeais before, as he went 
to Sparta, and when he was thirty years of age. 
Pcriiinderdied, according to Sosicrates, at the end 
of the -IHth Olympiad, t!ie 585lh year before Christ, 
aod (he Kith of Cyrus. The ancients tell us he had 
reigned forty years, and began to flourish about the 

»38th Olytnpaid. You postpone liis death eleven or 
twelve years ; but Of you do this only to make Cyrus 
a witness of hi:« desperate death, the onachroDism is a 
beauty, and is otherwise of littlL- importance. 

PisiKlralus's reign over the Athenians did not begin 
till 5G0 years before Christ, 71 before the battle of 
Marathon, according lo Thucydides, and one hun- 
dred before the tyranny «rf the fnor hundred at Athens. 
Cyrus was then forty years olil, so that your anachro- 
nism here is only of nine or ten years And with re- 
gard to Solon, you are guilty of no aoacliFonism at 
all. lii» arcbonship, aod his reformation of the gov- 
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draraent of Athens, were in the yeaf 597 before 
Christ, and the third year of the 46th Olympaid. — 
He spent a considerable time in travellincr, and did 
not return to Athens till he was advanced in years, 
which would not suffer him to be concerned in public 
affairs any more. He died at the age of eighty years, 
in the second year of Pisistratuifs reign, according to 
Phanias of Eresa, and in the 41st year of Cyrus, who 
might therefore have conversed with him nine or ten 
years before. 

You ought likewise to give yourself as little concern 
about the bringing Pythagoras and Cyrus together. 
Dionysius Halicarnassensis tells us, tlmt the former 
went into Italy about the 50th Olympiad, that is, about 
the 577th year before Christ. He makes use of the 
word ;^5«7«, (about) which shews that this date need not 
be strictly taken. And indeed Diogenes Laerties 
shews us, that he flourished about the 60th Olympiad, 
that is, about forty years after, which, if we understand 
it of the time of his death, which was at the age of eghty, 
he will then have been fifty years old when he went 
into Italy, and he will appear to have been born about 
the 520th year before Christ. If Pythagoras the phi- 
losopher be the same with him who offered to fight at the 
Olympic games among the children, and upon being 
rejected, desired to be received among the men, and 
gained the prize in the 48th Olympiad ; he was sixteen 
or seventeen in the year 585 before Christ, and was 
scarce older than Cyrus. This is the opinion of Dr. 
Bentley, who is able to defend himself against all the 
objections which have been made to him. But with- 
out entering into this dispute, it is sufficient for your 
vindication, that Pythagoras was returned from \x\» 
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travels, and capable of cooferring with Cyrus wben tliis 
prince went into Greece, in tlie year 565 before Christ, 
which caoitot be denied in any of the diflercnt systems 
which tire learned have formed concerning the time of 
Pylhagoras's life. 

Vou bare likenise sufHcient foundation for blinking 
him into a dispute with Anaxiniander. This philoso- 
pher must have seen Pythagoras, though he nas ohier 
than him, being, acfwrding to ApoIIodorus iu Diogenes 
Loertiii*, sixty-four years of age in the second year of 
the 48th Olympiad, that is, in the year 585 before Christ. 
And it is likewise a beauty in your M'ork to see the 
young Pythagoras triumphing over tbe sophistry of the 
Materialist. It is not to be doubted but the Milesian 
philosopher wa-ithe first inventor bf the doctrines of the 
Atoinists ; as AriMotle, Cicero, Plutarch and Siinpli' 
cius testify. The,, ATf.f.aOf Anaximander was an iii- 
Auile matter : his doctrine is the same with that of Spi- 
noza. 

You see, Sir, that complaisance had no part in mj 
Approbation of the chronology of your book ; you were 
not obliged to adhere so scrupulously to truth, you 
might have contented yourself with probability ; the 
nature of your work did not require more. Neverthe- 
less, this exactness will, I am persuaded, give it new 
beauties in the opinion of those who are versed in an- 
cient history. Exactness is not incompatible with a 
fine imagination ; and it degenerates into dryness only, 
when a writer is of a cold and heavy genius. 



I am, &e. 
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